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PSALM XCVII. b 


The Lord is kin g. the earth 125 be "Is 
_ thereof. 


HE ſuperintendency and providence 
of the great creator, over the works 
which he hath made, is a ſubject of the 
greateſt importance to be well conſidered by 
us; as having an immediate influence upon 
our conduct, and being of excellent ſervice 
to bear up our minds in all the accident3 

of life which may befal us. | 

This dominion and ſovereignty of God, 
and his care and concern in governing the 
world, and all the works that are therein» 


Vor LE TB -- 


2 God's providential government 

is implied in the former part of my text— 
The Lord is king. d the influence which 
the conſideration ought to have 
upon our minds, is implied f in the latter 


part Tr earth may be glad thereof. 


And therefore the method hereby direc- 


ted for our meditations, is, firft, 


To REFLECT a little upon this doc- 


trine of Providence. And then, 


To SHEW, Tow what VSES theſe con- 
| fiderations tend. | 


' Now the * of God is either 
- GENERAL or PARTICULAR, His GENE= 
RAL providence is that by which he con- 
cerns himſelf in the government of the 
whole world: His PARTICULAR provi- 
dence is that by which he orders the ſeveral 
affairs and actions of his creatures. 

As to his GENERAL. providence—It is | 
concerned in all things and perſons in the 
world, God is no where unengaged, no 
where unintereſted, os without bufineſs in 
the world. There is need of him in all 


places, and over all things. | 
2 b K 


N 


Sr NM. I. of the world, 5 
Hence God, by ſome of the ancients, was 
called the mind gf | the univerſe; ſuſtaining 


and ſupporting all things that are, by his 
continual. preſence and power. Hence St. 
Paul faith, He giveth unto all, life, and breath, 
and all things. And David breaks out into 


an aſtoniſhment upon this conſideration ; 


Ty righteouſneſs is like the great mountains, 


thy judgments are a great deep: O Lord, thou 
preſerve/i man and beaſt. Behold the young 


ravens cry unto him, and he hears their 

cry. The fowls of the air have no trea- 
ſure, yet they are rich; they have no barns, 
and yet they have ſtore; they neither ſow 


nor. reap, yet they eat and drink by the 


_ providence of God; in which providence, 


they have great treaſures of riches, and 
plenty of food and nouriſhment laid up. 
Conſider (ſays our Saviour) the [lies of the 


A, how they grow; they toil not, neither ds 
= they ſpin; and yet I ſay unto you, that Solo- 


mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of theſe, God doth not only feed the hun- 


gry, but he cloaths the naked alſo; yea, 
he decks the earth every year with a freſh 


B 2 ___- -veſture, 


4. Gets providential government 


veſture, and paints the lilies of che feld 


U 


beyond the glory of Solomon. 
And thus God by his providence preſerves 


things animate and inanimate: he pre- 


fer ves being and order in things devoid 


of life; he gives food and nouriſhment to 
that which ſprouts and grows out of the 


earth; and life and breath to every thing 
that lives and breathes. Upon the con- 


ſideration whereof holy David thus breaks 
forth; O ng unto the Lord with thankſ- 
giving, ſing praife upon the harp unto our 


God; who covereth the heavens with clouds ; 
who pre pareth rain for the earth ; who ma- 


? heth graſs to grow upon the mountains; he 
grveth to the beaft bis food, and to the in 


raven ohich cry. 
And ont reaſon, why we may conclude, 


that God concerns and engageth his pro- 
vidence in all theſe things, may be this: 
| Becauſe all things are his own. All things 


are God's. Every creature muſt needs be 


| his who created it. There is one only who 


is of himſelf; and all other things were 


- made by him. God is an owner every 
where, and no wender therefore if he be 


every 


SERV. I. FP” the Soni 5 
every way concerned; he is no TRY with- 
out an intereſt; he made the whole world, 5 
and is in the poſſeſſion of all that he hath 
made, and no wonder if he engageth him- : 
ſelf in his own poſſeſhons. © 
There is nothing too great, nothing. too 


4 little for God to take care of. For hat 


which was fit to be created, is fit to be pre- 
ſerved; that which was worth the making, 
is worth the taking care of. And foraſmuch 
as all things have him to be their pre- 
ſerver now, whom they had to be their 
maker at firſt; it is not to be doubted, but 
he is as much concerned now to preſerve, 
as he was then to create them. 
Tis true, he made the earth the 8 
of things to tread upon, but he made 
it ſtill, and therefore he ſtill preſerves it. 
Nothing is below his care, tho? he be in- 
haitely high; nothing is too mean a con- 
cernment for his. prodnch, tho? his hap- 
pineſs need nothing at all. 

And therefore God. pities, where we de- 
ſpiſe; he is concerned, where we are care- 
leſs; God fixes his eye, and opens his 
ear, where a proud creature hath neither 

B 3 1 
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eye to' ſee; nor ear to hear. The poor 1s 
not deſpiſed in God's ſight, the needy is\ 
not forgotten by God's love, he doth not 
ſlight the cauſe of a poor, helpleſs, oppreſ- 
ſed perſon. The juſtice of the poor is al- 
ways Jufltice i in God's eye, altho' it be never 
ſo ſeldom in man's. The righteouſneſs 
of the oppreſſed is right before him, what- 
ever it be before men; And that which is 

a good cauſe in it ſelf, is always good unto 
God, be it the cauſe of who it will. 

Gold weighs nothing in God's fight, and 
whole mountains of ſilver with him are of 
no regard. For God righteouſly judgeth 
every man's right; he ſees the afflictions 

of the afflited ; he pities the miſeries of 
the miſerable; he hears the crying of the 
poor, and the ſighing of the priſoner ſound- 
eth in his bowels; and therefore he for- 
getteth not to make returns, but whiſpers 
inward comfort in anſwer to the cries that- 
are made unto him: He made all things, 
and therefore he is concerned in all, 

And as he made all things, fo he is 
ſufficient for all. It is no waking to his eye, 
to watch over every thing; no toil to his 
7 power, 


Sk RM. I. of the world. | 1 


power, to order what he watcheth over. 
His eye never grows dim with ſeeing, 
nor his hand weary of working i in the 
world. He is every where preſent, and 
therefore, he cannot but ſee every thing; 
and being every where at hand, it is no 
hindrance, no trouble to him, to govern | 
and rule all as he ſees fit. | 

He is not ſnatched from one ing, by 
another falling in the way ; he is not taken 
off from a former affair, by the riſing up 
of a latter. Former things do not make 
5 him forget what is to come; nor do the 
things which are to come put the former 
out of memory. Things that are near 
do not keep him from things afar off; 
nor do things afar off eſtrange him from 
things that are near. 

For he is not hurried from 1 to place; 
he is not ſnatched from one place to ano- 
ther: The eaſt doth not call him from the 
weſt; nor doth the buſineſs of the ſouth 0 
remove him from the north. For he is 
every where at once, and at once able to 
govern all things as one; and therefore 
no youler at all, if all things be governed 

„ by 


8 God's providential government © 


by him. Behold (ays the pſalmiſt) le that 
keepeth Tj ael, ſhall ; neither Jumber nor fleep ; 
the Lord is thy keeper, the Lord i ls thy ſhade | 
upon th; 4 right band.” 1885 
Another reaſon of God's general provi- 
dence is this; namely, becauſe o one thing can- 
not be exattly governed without the govern- 
ment ef another ; - and therefore, he that 
governs one, governs 8 | | 
Man cannot be provided for 3 in all his 


needs and exigenee, without the beaſts which 


man ſtands in need of: Nor can one beaſt 
be well provided for, without another. Man 
cannot well live, without the ox to plough 

his field, and the horſe to carry him about | 
his affairs. Nor can theſe. be fed without 
graſs, nor graſs grow without ſhowers, nor 
ſhowers fall where there are no clouds, nor 
clouds be drawn up in vapours where there 
is no ſun; And therefore the ſun muſt 
ſbine, and the vapours muſt aſcend, and 
the clouds gather, and the rain fall, and 


| the graſs grow, and the ox feed, that man 


may be provided for. The care of one 
thing, infers che care of another; for what 


S a 4 


is ſaid of one creature may be ſaid of ano- 


wy ther, 


SEM. IJ. of the world, 9 
ther, which are one way « or other uſeful 
unto us. : 3 | | 
But to go a little further than thus: 
Look up unto the timber of the houſe, or 
look down to the ſtones under our feet; 
and theſe muſt be governed, in the go- 
vernment of man; thoſe above may fall 
on his head, and knock him into his grave; 
and theſe below may hit his foot, and make 
him ſtumble into it. A fly may choak a 
man, or an unwholſome blaſt of air may 
breed an incurable diſeaſe. Therefore every 
breath of air, every the moſt inconſiderable 
animal, the houſe over our heads, the ſtones 
under our feet, muſt be governed and or- 
dered by that providence that orders man; 
which providence, as it hence appears, con- 
cerns it ſelf 3 in all things, | 


— An "A much concerning 2 GENERAL 
providence. I come now to conſider God's 
PARTICULAR Providence, by which he 
ordereth the ſeveral affairs and actions of 
every individual of his creatures. 

In him we live, and move, and have our 
being: We, and all things with us: We, 
and all other creatures, being the crea- 

8 tures 
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tures of the ſame creator alſo, who made 
the world and all things therein. N 

The growth. of the lilies, the ſpringing 
of the graſs, the cries of the young rayens, 
the moulting of the ſparrow's wings, and 
the fall of the ſparrows to the ground, is 
not without our Father, nor without his 
providence, as our Saviour himſelf aſſures 
us. From whence we are inſtructed, that 
even amongſt the fowls of the air, there 
are none ſo inconſiderable, no not even 
thoſe (as our Saviour tells us) two; whereof. 
are ſold for one farthing, but even their 
flights and reſts, their riſe and fall, is mind- 
ed by God: and how much more all the 
ways of man? For the ways of man are 
before the eyes of the Lord. and he Pony 
dereth all his goings. | 

Our ways are before God's eye; Oe” the 
eye cannot but ſee what is before it. And 
all our ways whatſoever are before him; 
ſo that he trieth all our thoughts, affec- 
tions, words, and actions; our ſleeps and 
waking, our lying down and our riſing; 
up, our ends and intereſts, our deſigns and 
actions, our reſts and n our riſing 
in 


SERM. I. of the. world. I1: 
in the morning; and our lying down at 
night. And God's eye doth not caſt a ſuper- 
ficial glance, doth not ſlide upon the ſurface: 
of our actions, but his eye- beams pierce into 

the deep of our thoughts and deſigns, and; 
therefore he is ſaid, to ponder all our go- 
ings. Hence that of the prophet, I the. Lord. 

ſearch the heart, I try the reins, even to give 
every man according to his ways, and accor=: 
ding to the fruit of his: doings. He bad 
before put an hard queſtion, The heart 75, 
deceitful above all things, and deſperately wick-- 
ed, ſays he, Who can know it? And yet he 
had no ſooner aſked it, but God ae. L. 
the Lord ſearch the heart. 

Now the ſame reafons which there are ww 
God's general providence, are of equal force 
in reſpect of his particular providence alſo. 

Thus, All actions in tbe world, are the ac '* 
tions of his creatures; God made the world; 
and whatſoever is done in it, is done by 
ſomething that God made. A wiſe father 
concerns himſelf in all the doings of his 
ſon: How much more ſhall God be concern 

ed, in the deeds and ſufferings, and in all. 
the fair of his creatures. 


Eſpe- 
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Eſpecially, if we conſider this alſo, Tas 
the greateſt effects do many times begin in 


4 
P 8 


= 


the leaſt cauſes, The ſea ſprings from little 
drops; and the clouds that cover the face 


of the ſun, and pour down long and violent 
tempeſts upon us, do at firſt begin in ſingle 


vapours, in ſmall and inviſible exhalations. 


And all theſe are under N e | 


and direQion. 


Moreover, we are to e likewiſe, 
that God is /uffcrent to over-rule all the ac- 


tions of all his creatures. And ſeeing that 
there is a need that his providence ſhould 


govern all things, and ſeeing that God is 


the rightful and proper governor of the 
world, and ſeeing that he is, without toil, 
without care, without trouble, ſufficient for 
that government; it is not to be doubted, 
but that his providence extends it ſelf to 


all things, and to all the actions and affairs 


of all n. whatſoever. 


bi Arp thus kankng in ſome ſort. illuſtrated 
the doctrine of the divine providence, both 
as to God's government of the world in 


general, and as to the particaior ordering 


2 1 | ; of 


 SerM. IJ. of the world, 13 
of the ſeveral affairs and actions in it; I 
proceed to ſhew, What USE we are to make 
of theſe conſiderations. 


ANp,, 

I. If God's providence watch and order 
all things, then let us alſo imitate it as 
much as we can, in minding every thing 
that he doth in the world. It were not 
good (if it were poſſible to be otherwiſe) 
that our eye ſhould ſleep when God is 
awake; at leaſt, that divine providence 
ſhould do any thing which we ſhould not 
conſider. 

God doth nothing! in the world, but it is 
fit to be obſerved; his wiſdom is no where 
unprofitably employed; and he doth all his 
works that we may ſee and learn, and great 
wonders, that we may ſee and fear. 

Every thing that God doth, is moſt wor- 
thy our notice. God will be read in his 
works ſometimes, as well as in his word. 
He expects that our eye ſhould wait upon 
his hand. For (as the pſalmiſt expreſſeth 
it), as the eyes of ſervants look up to the hands 
of heir maſters, and as 5 the La of a maiden, 


unto 
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unto the hand of her-miftreſs ; even ſo our eyes 
ſhould wait upon the: Lord our God, until be 
have mercy upon us. 

When we are in dreſs indeed, we look 
up to God every moment; becauſe we eve- 
ry moment long for deliverance: But God 
doth as well, and as well for us many times, 
when his doings do not alarm us in ſo 
- awakening a manner; and therefore we 
ſhould obſerve his works at all times, one 

as well as another. 25 


2. If God's providence be concerned in 
all things, if he governs all the iſſues and 
events of things; then it becomes us to 
reft ſatisfied with all the determinations of 
divine providence in the world,—lt is a noble 
patience, and a chriſtian fortitude, to be 
content with God's government of theworld, 
and to ſay that act is well done, which 
is done by God. | 

How many are there in the world, who 
. quarrel with all that God doth; who are 
always murmuring and complaining againſt 
God's government, accuſing his care of 
neglect, 
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neglect, his wiſdom of folly, and his eye 
of overlooking them and their affairs. 

God can do nothing to pleaſe us, and 
therefore how ſhould men give us ſatisfac- 
tion. We are never placed where we would; 

we are too much on one hand, or too 
much on the other; and the meaning al- 
ways is, we are not fo high as we would 
be. God can never do enough, tho? he do 
every day too much for us; and therefore 
we would be repairing every thing, and 
under pretence of rv God ſerve our 
ſelves. 

But a bleſſing light upon that man's head, 
who riſes up in the morning and bleſſeth 
God for the li ght, and then ſays, Do with 
me, O Lord, this day what thou wilt; be- 
hold I ſtand here ready for thy ale 14 
am prepared for any employment, I am 
ready for any encounter; raiſe me up or 
caſt me down, ſend me to the right or to 
the left, I am thine, and I am at thy diſ- 
poſal; and therefore if thou wilt afffict 
me, afflict me; if thou wilt try me, I am 
content; if my patience muſt ſerve thee in 


poverty, behold it is prepared and ready; 
"IF 


\ 
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if my diſgrace muſt glorify truth, if my 


ſhame muſt honour my God, behold my diſ- 
grace ſhall be my honour, and my ſhame 
{hall be my glory, and my affliction ſhall 


be my happineſs, and my ſervice ſhall be 
my reward. This is to ſpeak like a man, 


like a philoſopher, and like a chriſtian ;. and 


not like thoſe who are always diſpleaſed 


with God's government of human affairs. 


3. If God's providence governs all things, 
then let us learn to improve and better our 
ſelves, from all the iſſue of that providence. 
Let us learn to profit by all is actions, who 
doth nothing unprofitable in the world. 
When the morning dawns, let us thank God 


for the day to labour in; when the night 
approaches, let us bleſs him who hath made 


it a reſt. If our affairs ſucceed, here is mat- 


ter of thanks; if our deſigns miſcarry, _ 
is an exerciſe of patience. 


If it be well with our friends, let us be 


_ thankful to the goodneſs of God; but if it 
be ill with them, let us reverence his juſtice. 


If we be in health, there is an exhorta- 


tion to labour; if we be ſick, there is an 
admonition of our mortality. 


If 
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If our relations die, this bids us to live 
upon God without them; and if they live, 
this ſhews us to live upon Cod in them, 
for it was he that provided them for us. 

If our friends do us a kindneſs, let us 
bleſs God for them; if our enemies do us 
an injury, here is an opportunity to bleſs 
them for. God, even for God's fake, and for 
the ſake of the poſpel, which bids us, 60 
them that curſe us; and do good to them that 
hate us, and pray fer them that d. Seal 
fully uſe Us and perſecute fbr of | 

Thus a ſincere chriſtian hath Fe 1 
in him, to receive every thing to his ad- 
vantage; he hath within him a well of 
living water, which ſweetens every thing he 
drinks, tho' it be the Conga of the cup of 
affliction. - + -- 

Thus every .. chat God doth may be 
improved, and thus doth he intend that 
we ſhould improve by it: for, as every 
thing that he hath revealed is for our in- 
ſtruction, ſo alſo is very thing that he hath 


n 
4. Since the providence of God preſides 
in all human affairs, let vs endeavour to do 
Vor. III, 5 + what 
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 <ohat is pleaſing in his fight. His provi- 


dence ſaves men becauſe they are good, 
and therefore let us not ſeek for ſalvation in 


the ways of wickedneſs. 
To ſin, is always a rebellion againſt God 


will; but to ſin, in hopes of gaining an ad- 
vantage thereby, is to blaſpheme his / 
dom too; it is to provide againſt the provi- 


{ion of God, to ſecure our ſelves in peace by 
engaging in war againſt God's providence, 
and to hope for that by doing evil, which 


God hath promiſed only to doing well. 


Let us take heed therefore of doing evil 
that good may come. Let us never think 
of ſinning for our profit, of doing unjuſtly 
for our advantage. 

Altho' we ſecure our ſelves as well as 
we can, let us be aſſured that there is no 
ſecurity againſt God. He will hunt us in 
all our by-paths, he will trace all our 
crooked ſteps, he will find out all our 
falſhood, he will diſcover all our deceit, he 
will make us fools where we thought to be 
wiſe, and catch us where we thought to be 
fafe, and baffle our crafts into infatuations, 
and turn our ſecurities into dangers. . 

| 5 If 


| 
| 
| 
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If righteouſneſs will not defend us, 
which moves by the appointment of God; 
how ſhould ſin ever protect us, which 
throws us out of the protection of divine 
providence. A bad caufe will in time 
befool the wiſeſt, and difarm the ſtrongeſt, 
and ruin the greateſt man upon earth. | 
The wiſeſt politician is a fool, in oppo- 
ſition to God; and legions of armies are 
as nothing, for the defence of an unrighte- 
ous end. 3 XY 
\ In a few words: Evil is a thing utterly 
indefenſible. The ſword cannot defend; 
the ſhield cannot give protection; it break- 
eth the ſpear in the arms of the mighty ; 
and ſhrinks and hides it ſelf in the day of 
battle. It is weak againſt its enemy, and 


f ſtrong againſt it ſelf. So that the higheſt 
R mountains cannot make a fort, nor all the 
4 quarries in the earth wall it about with 
fa lafety, 

4 Wherefore, Let us commit our ſelves to 
0 God in well doing. Let us commit no 
5 ſin, though it were for a kingdom; nor 
3, ſtep out of the way of righteouſneſs for 


the greateſt worldly advantage. Let us be 
1 | C 2 ſo 
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ſo honeſt, as to dare to do well, and truſt 
God; and be content that God's provi- 
dence ſhould maintain us without other 
mens goods, and juſtify us without falſ- 
hood, and defend us without an injury to 
our neighbour, and ſave us without the 
help of ſin. 


SERMON 


8 Al 


'S KE R M O N II. 
Remedy again rrouble. 


oo Biſhop PaTrick's Heart' s-Eaſe.] 


JOHN NIV. . 


Let nor Jour heart be troubled: ye believe 
in God, believe alſo in me. 


II is not either fineneſs of wit, or abun- 

dance of wealth, or any ſuch like inward 
or outward ornament, that makes the dif- 
ference between men, and renders one man 
better than another; but the firmneſs of 
good principles, the ſettledneſs of the 
ſpirit, and the quiet of the mind. To the 
obtaining of which, all the old philoſophers, 
many hundreds of years before our Saviour, 
did wiſely ſummon all their forces; all 
whoſe leſſons, when they are ſummed up, 
amount only to this, to teach a man how 
to be contented. Socrates. was, upon this 
ſcore, accounted the beſt among them; be- 
cauſe, though he underſtood but a little 

3 of 
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of the frame of nature, yet he well under. 
ſtood himſelf, and perceived, that he was 
not the wifeſt man, that could read rare 
things in the ſtars, and could follow the 
paths of the ſun, and trace all the hea- 
venly bodies in the courſe which they run, 
but-he that could tell how not to be troubled, 
either for the want of that knowledge, or 
for any other thing. 

Chriflianity hath not a new deſign in 
hand, but more rare and excellent inſtruments 
to effect the old. What heathens could 
ſpeak of, it enables us to do. And ſtill 
it is as true as ever it was, that nothing 
betters a man's condition, but that which 
rids him of all his griefs, and eaſes 
him of his troubles, . Chriſtians are not 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the world, by 
outward forms and faſhions, or by pro- 
feſſing notions different from others; but 
by the renewing of their minds, by the 
peaceableneſs of their thoughts, by charity 
and heavenly-mindedneſs. And if we 
behold in their minds, as in other mens, 
violent convulſions, unſettled thoughts, trou- 
ble, and ſorrow; they are ſtill faſt bound 
| | ta 
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to worldly things, they have not attained 
the end of their Chriſtianity, and are but 
little bettered by their new condition. 
That Chriſt came to diſcharge the mind 
of thoſe troubleſome gueſts ; my text, and 


many other verſes of the enſuing chapter, 


plainly inform us : 'The ſenſe of which 1s 
this, Do but believe that I am from God, 
and that what I ſay is his mind, and you 
need not be troubled. The faith of Chrift 
is an antidote againſt all evil. Peace is the 
proper reſult of the chriſtian temper. It 1s 


| the great kindneſs which our religion doth 


us, that it brings us to a ſettledneſs of 


mind, and a conſiſtency within our ſelves, 


In diſcourſing upon which ſubject, 1 
Mall firſt ſet forth ſome REASONS why a 


chriſtian ought not to be troubled ; 


And then lay down ſome RULEs to keep 
our hearts from trouble, 


For the firſt, let us conſider, that rrouble 

75 a great diſparagement to the promiſes of 
the goſpel, which gives us eaſe in every caſe, 
unleſs we refuſe to become God's patients, 
1 8 C4 and 
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and will not ule his remedies. In eaſs 
of the prevalency of fin; the goſpel faith 
unto us, that ſin ſhall not have the domi- 


nion over us; that the law-of the ſpirit of 


life in Chriſt Jeſus hath made us free; 
that if any man ſin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jefus Chriſt the righteous, 
and he is the propitiation for our fins. 
To the poor and perfecuted man, it faith, 
the Lord is our helper, and we ſhall not 
fear; and, bleſſed are ye, if ye be perſe- 
cuted for righteouſneſs ſake. And (not to 
enumerate more particulars) it faith to every 
chriſtian, - whatſoever condition he be in, 


Be careful for nothing; but in every thing, 


by prayer and ſupplication, with thankſ- 
giving, let your requeſts be made known 
unto God. When we lit down therefore 
deſponding, either under the power or the 
guilt of our ſins, and think chat they can 
never be forgiven, or never overcome; 
when we murmur, or are dejected, becauſe 
we are mean, deſpiſed, and afflicted ; when 


we-are impatient for the loſs of our friends, 


or our goods, or the like; we do only 
betray our own ignorance, or unbelief, or 
wlenels ; ; 
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idleneſs ; we either know not what the 
goſpel ſpeaks, or we do not believe it, or 
we reſolve not to be the better for it, if it 
will put us to any labour; either we, or 
the goſpel, muſt bear the blame of our 
trouble and diſquiet; either the goſpel cannot 
relieve us, or we do ill to behave ourſelves 
as though it could not. Every good chriſ- 
tian, no doubt, will accuſe himſelf, and 
not the goſpel: But let him conſider, that 
he cannot do honour to the goſpel, nor to 
his Saviour, but by ceaſing his diſcontents 3 
for others will think, that he is no better 
phyſician than the reſt, who ty no better 
e e in his cures. | 


Ir is ** a great diſparagement to the 
providence of. God which: rules the world. 
If there were no providence, I confeſs we 
ſhould be deſtitute of the greateſt reaſon 
that man hath, againft fears, and cares, 
and ſorrows. And he that is troubled, 
would be leſs unreaſonable, becauſe all the 
care would lie upon himſelf, and his own 
ſhoulders muſt alone bear the burden of 
every accident. But ſeeing we acknow- 

7 | ledge 
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ledge an eternal wiſdom, an infinite, un- 
prejudiced underſtanding, that governs and 
ſuperintends in all affairs; it is the greateſt 
folly to be diſquieted, and to deport our 
ſelves as if we and chance ruled all. 

Some have ſatisfied themſelves with this 
fingle thought, that it is in vain to be 


troubled ; ſince things muſt not be as we 
will, but as that almighty being pleaſes ; 


A cold comfort, one. would think, to be 
content upon neceſſity; and yet this ſome 
heathens have mainly inſiſted upon, as their 
ſupport. Thanks be to God, that we have 
ſomething better to quiet us, and that is 
this, That the world is governed not merely 
by God's will, but by his wiſdom. He diſ- 
poſeth all things according to his pleaſure ; 
but it pleaſeth him to do all things for the 
beſt. He rules the world, not as an abſolute 
lord, fo that we ſhould be ſenſible only of 


| his power; but as a loving father, ſo that 


we may be aſſured of his goodneſs. And 


therefore his children 'ſhould not be diſ- 
pleaſed, as if they were none of his family, 
nor within the verge of his care; but they 


ſhould comfort themſelves, that they are in 
| ſuch 


Ty On. "of 


not made to underſtand more: And ſo the 
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ſuch ſafe Honda. who will do nothing but 
with the greateſt reaſon, and for the moſt 
excellent ends, 

To be troubled, ſpeaks as if God had pro- 
vided hetter for the beaſts than for mankjnd; 
for they live in peace within themſelves, 
and we hear not of their murmurs and com- 
plaints. And by the ſame reaſon that we 
are troubled, all the men in the world may 
be vexed alſo; and ſo none think or ſpeak 
well of God, but behave themſelves as if he 


cared not for his rational creatures. Every 


man may conſider, that God hath endowed 
him with an underſtanding of ſuch a ſize, 
with abilities and capacities of ſuch a pro- 


portion, and meaſured for him ſuch a fortune 
and condition as now he hath. If he is not 


contented, but fretteth within himſelf, that 


he is not better ; then ſo may another man, 


for he wants ſomething alſo ; yea, ſo may 


all men, for they are all imperfect. And 
upon the ſame grounds, that a man is trou- 
bled for the want of one particular thing, 


he may at the next ſtep be troubled that 
he is not a king, or that he is not an angel; 
and an angel may be troubled, that he wag 


beſt 
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beft things would be mioſt miſerable, bes 
cauſe they underſtand beft their own wants. 
In ſhort, God's providence! hath ſo ordered 


the ſeveral degrees of things in the world, 


Wat none of them ſhould be troubled, but 


mould mutually help and be affiſtant unto 


each other. in their ſeveral wants. And fo 
there i is not the greateſt man living, but 
ſtands in need of the meaneſt, as much as 
the meaneſt doth of him; juſt : as none of 


us can live without the beaſts, no more 


than many of them can live without us. 
What things we want, God hath other- 
wiſe ſupplied us with ; either i in ſome other 
Eind, or by ſome other help. Which is an 
obſervation that we are ſo well acquainted 
withal, that we are not diſcontented be- 


_ cauſe we need cloaths, and were born naked 


into the world ; nor do we account that the 
beaſts have a privilege above us, becauſe 
they come well clad into being, and pro- 
vided with apparel for all their lives, or are 
armed with horns and hoofs : For God hath 


given unto us reaſon, which is a better 


thing ; and hath made the other creatures 


poth to cloath and to arm us. 5 
| Now 
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Now ſo it is in other caſes: As God hath 


E made the brutes to help us in leſſer things; 


ſo hath he made other men to relieve our 
greater neceſſities, to comfort us in our ſad- 
neſſes, to ſupply us in our wants, to adviſe us 
in our difficulties, and to be eyes and hands 
unto us, if we have no wiſdom nor ſtrength 
of our own; yea his own Son hath he given, 
to make an univerſal proviſion for us. Now 
when we aſk and reſolve our ſelves, Which 
is better, to come into the world with cloaths 
on our back, or to have reaſon ? we ſhould 
aſcend a little higher in our thoughts, and 
put to ourſelves a parallel cafe, Which is 
beſt, to have all in our own hands and ſole 
diſpoſal, or to have a ſupreme providence, 
an infinite wiſdom to govern all our affairs? 
When we find the difference between theſe 
two, Jet us not live as if God ruled not at 
all, or as if it were better that we did rule 
n he. 


I PROCEED now to the ſecond part of my 
diſcourſe, namely, to lay down ſome RULES 
to be obſerved by us, in order to preſerve 
us from trouble. 


Ax p 
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Ax that we may find out the trueſt 
rules for the obtaining peace and quiet, let 
us ſeriouſly attend to this one conſideration, 
that evil is not ſo much in things, as in our 
ſelves; and if the evil which diſquiets us be 
not in outward things, neither is the good 
which muſt give us reſt to be found in them. 
All unquietneſs ariſes from the mind. This 
therefore is the firſt thing we muſt do, name- 


ly, get acquaintance with our own hearts, 


and ſee there the cauſe of all our griefs; 


for nothing will heal us without our ſelves. 


For want of this eaſy obſervation it is, 
that men labour for peace, at endleſs ex- 
pences, both of pains, money, and time 
yet never purchaſe it. Some- ſeek for it in 
company and chearful ſociety, which they 
think can put away trouble ; but ſtill they 
conſider not, that they carry the diſeaſe 
about them, which cannot be ſo cured. 
Others ſeek for it in a contrary way of a 
ſolitary life, by quitting the affairs of the 


world, and retiring ffom ſociety ; but all this 
while they retire not from themſelves, and 


the evil ſpirit which is in them is not 
1980 call out : 80 while they thought they 
2 . had 
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had ended their trouble, they did but change 
it; while they ſhake off all, they are diſ- 


quieted, becauſe they have not ſhaken off 


themſelves: Their own fooliſh opinions, 
appetites, paſſions, and defires remain un- 

mortified; and, though they ſhould never 
ſee mankind, they will have vexation enough. 
from theſe, Others ſeek for it in travel, and 
removing from place to place; but this will 
not effect the buſineſs neither, as long as 


they have themſelves in company. Others 


leave off ſome evil practices, which they 
find to diſturb them ; but as long as the 
body of ſin is remaining, they are not 
ſettled. | 

Here therefore we ings begin, in the 
mortification of ourſelves. If we be not 
quieted within, every thing in the world 
will make us miſerable; if we be, then no- 
thing can harm us. If our falſe opinions, 
unreaſonable deſires, fond affections, un- 
grounded hopes, be alive; we are no longer 
quiet, than the world pleaſeth. Our peace: 


is at the mercy of every report, of every 


man's mouth, and all the ſeveral accidents 


of evil that are in the world. If we be ſick, 
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and are afraid to die; if we be in pain, and 
have no patience; if we be ſcorned, and 


are proud; if we be leſſened in our eſtates, 
and are covetous; then nothing can help us 


from being miſerable. But, on the con- 
trary, if we do not fear death fo much as 


an ill life, if we think impatience and mur- 


muring worſe than any bodily diſeaſe, if we 


think pride to be the greateſt reproach and 
the higheſt diſgrace, and take covetouſneſs 
to be the greateſt beggary and the baſeſt 
poverty; there is no harm a man ean feel 
by death, or ſickneſs, or ſcorri, or want. 


When all the alterations in the world 


will not quiet us, one alteration will; and 
that is, the change of our opinions con- 
cerning things, and our eſtimate of them. 


By this one, more will be done, than by 


ten thouſand changes. Even an heathen 
could ſay, Be not inthralled to pleaſure 


or pain, to hope or fear, to life or death, 


and thou art free. What he ſaid in this caſe, 
we may ſay in all other; nothing can over- 
come him, that is not firſt overcome by 
his own imaginations and paſſions. A 
man perhaps is poor and deſpiſed: What of 
that, if he hath not this beggarly thought 

3 alſo, 
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alſo, that riches and honour make a man? 
Another may have a bad opinion of him: 
| But what then? if he himſelf hath not alſo 


S a fooliſh opinion, that mens cenſures are 


greatly to be regarded. —In every thing, let 
us rule but our ſelves, and we ſhall be at 
cate. > 


HAviING laid this foundation, the next 
rule I ſhall propoſe is this, Know thy duty, 
and do it. An ignorant perſon, or a wicked 
perſon, can have no true peace. Therefore 
we muſt be inquiſitive into the goſpel, and 
labour to underſtand what we have to do; 
and then reſolve heartily, and endeavour 
ſeriouſly to do it; and, Fall, inquire 
what remedy there 1s, if we fail and fall 
ſhort, after theſe hearty and ſerious endea- 
vours. Now the ſum of the goſpel is this ; 
that we live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly, 
in this preſent world. And where after all 
our care we fail; if we confeſs our ſins, and 
repent thereof and amend, God is faithful 
and juſt to forgive us our ſins; and the 
blood of Chriſt cleanſeth us from all un- 
righteouſneſs, | 1 

Vo I. III. | D IN 
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IN the next place; in the doing of our 
duty, let us make a prudent choice of the 
fitteſt means. Prudence ſaves men a great 
deal of labour in the doing of their duty, 
and a great deal of trouble afterwards ; 
that is, it keeps us from being moieſted, 
either by our ſelves or others. 'The purchaſe 
of peace is worth all qur ſtudy ; and if we 
can obtain it by art and prudent compli- 
ances, we ſhall find that we are gainers by 
our labour. Raſhneſs and violence ſome- 
times create us more trouble, than men 
would otherwiſe have brought upon us. 
We run our ſelves into broils and tumults, 
and kindle flames about us, when other 
men would let us live in peace, and not 
diſturb us. Let us therefore not only be in- | 


nocent, and mean well; but wile alſo, and - 
manage well. Next after honeſty and inte- 1 
grity, let us ſtudy prudence and diſcretion; v 
ſo as not to be alike zealous in all things, 4 
nor paſſionate and haſty in any thing; but, ſ: 
as St. James adviſeth, to ſhew our of a good tt 
converſation, our works with meekneſs of oi 
wildom. TT e It 
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Axp having uſed our prudence; let us 
not be ſolicitous about events. This would be 
a great preſervative againſt fears of what 
may happen, and againſt vexation for what 
is happened. For to what purpoſe ſhould 
we trouble our ſelves; either with the one 
or the other; when all our prudence and 
1kill cannot help it? Fear indeed betrays our 
ſuccours, and diſarms us of our weapons, : 
and makes us run into thoſe dangers, which 
our prudence might have prevented. There- 
fore let us do our beſt, and leave the ſuc- 
ceſs to God. | po | 
ANOTHER rule conducive to this purpoſe 
is, 70 have a little efteem of our ſelves. A 
proud man is never at reſt. The leaves of 

the tall trees ſhake with every breath; and 
no man can open his mouth to whiſper an ill 
word, but a proud man is diſturbed. Where- 
as the obſervance of this rule, will make us 
ſay when we are deſpiſed and vilified, that 
they cannot think ſo low of us, as we do of 
our ſelves; and then we ſhall not be moved. 

It will help us in poverty, ſickneſs, and 
all misfortunes, whilſt we ſay, we are leſs 
1 than 
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than the leaſt of all God's mercies. Our 
conceit of our ſelves is the cauſe that we 
quarrel at every thing which happens, as if 
we were ſuch conſiderable creatures, that 
every thing muſt be done to pleaſe us, and 
God muſt rule the whole world according 
to our humour, yea and no body elſe muſt 
be ſerved and gratified but our felves. Let us 
but know our ſelves, and all will be well. 
There is no reaſon that ſuch poor things, as | 
we are, ſhould take matters ſo ill and un- 
kindly at God's hands as we do. We are 
well uſed, tho* we were in a worſe condition. 


 FuxTHER: Let us labour o underſtand the 
true nature and value of every thing. I will 
inſtance in a few things: That which is fu- 
ture is uncertain : That which is born may 
die : That which once was not, may again 
not be. What hath happened to others, may 
happen to me. That which hath its value 
from faney, is not much worth. That which 
can do us no harm unleſs we will, need not 
be much feared. That which a man can live 
without, he need not covet. Such like rules 
as theſe, will the conſideration of the nature 
| | 5 
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ofthings teach us; and being thus inſtructed, 
we ſhall find much quiet from many occa- 
ſions of trouble. | 


IN the next my Let us take care to have 
but one rule or principle of our lives ; and that 
is, to chuſe only that which Chriſt hath 
commanded in the Goſpel, and to refuſe 
only that which he hath forbidden. This 
is the principle whereby we may guide our 
lives, and it will never fail us. Now Chriſt 
hath ſaid, Be holy, humble, meek, patient; 


but no where hath he ſaid, Be rich, be ho- 
noured, or the like. The former therefore, 
and not theſe, we muſt always chuſe. He 


hath bid us likewiſe, that we ſhould not 
ſpeak evil of others, nor hate them, nor re- 
turn their injuries: But no where hath he 


ſaid, Do not ſuffer affliction, do not put up 


thoſe wrongs, and the like: The former 
things then are thoſe only, which we muſt 
reſolve not to do. And by this courſe it is 
manifeſt, what a great way we ſhall go to 
the obtaining peace. Let us follow ſcripture 
and reaſon; and let the world approve of 
what we do, if they pleaſe. Nothing is 

EY more 
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more troubleſome to a man, than an ambi- 
tious deſire of every one's good word. But 
he will find enough to do oftentimes, who 
defires to pleaſe a fool; but, how much 
trouble he ſhall have, that would pleaſe no 
body ] knows how many of them, is ſcarcely 
to be imagined. He myſt not chuſe one 
thing, but ten thouſand ; one thing this 
moment, and another the next ; and innu- 
merable contradictions at the ſame time, to 
pleaſe divers men. Let us therefore con- 
tent our ſelves with this, God is ſooner 
pleaſed than men. Let us reſolve upon his 
will, to let that be ours, and to keep it. 
Let us chuſe that which no body can hinder, 
no accident can forbid. If we cannot do 
God's will, we can ſuffer it. Why then 
ſhould we be troubled, when our own 
choice remains intire, and we have what we 
would have. | 


LasTLY : To prevent miſunderſtanding, 
it is to be conſidered all along, that theſe rules 
are ſuch, as ſuppoſe the uſe of ſome other, that 
have an univerſal influence upon chriſtian 


practice ; ſuch as 2 giving thanks in 
1 every 
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every caſe; meditation of heaven and eter- 
nal bleſſedneſs, of God's mercy and good- 
neſs, and of Chriſt's death and interceſſion 
for us. To all which religious exerciſes, if 
we add thoſe other rational and natural con- 


| fiderations, we may be well eaſed. 


The truth is, there are no ſuch cordials 
as thoſe of the chriſtian religion. Nothing 
can ſupport and comfort us, ſo ſpeedily and 
ſubſtantially, as the belief, that God was 


manifeſted in our fleſh, and therefore hath 


a fingular love to us, and care of us: That 


the Lord Jeſus is exalted at the right hand of 


God; and that we are members of his body : 
That he hath a great compaſſion to us, and 
both power and will to relieve or ſuſtain us: 
That we fuffer nothing but what he himſelf 


ſuffered; and are in the way to that glory 
where he dwelleth : And that he will cer- 
tainly reward our patience, ſubmiſſion, and 


reſignation to him, with endleſs j Joys. 

Theſe things we muſt always have in our 
eye and in our heart, On theſe foundations 
we muſt lay the weight of our ſouls. Which 
will quiet our deſires, and baniſh our fears, 
and cut off vain hopes, and reſtore our very 


D 4 reaſon 
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reaſon to a greater clearneſs and ſtrength. 90 
that we ſhall be the better able to uſe all 
other helps, for the curing all the ſpiritual 
diſeaſes we labour under. 

What remains then, but our hearty en- 
deavour, thus to ſettle and compoſe our 
ſelves? Let us ſtrip our ſouls of their former 
conceits, and cloath them with theſe no- 
tions. We muſt root out of our minds theſe 
weeds of bitterneſs,--higheſteem of our ſelves 
and of worldly things, earthly love, unrea- 
ſonable deſire, fond hopes and expectations, 
raſhneſs and inconſideration; and plant in 
their ſtead ſuch good principles as I have 
been now recommending, and take care 
that they grow up there. 

The government of the ſoul muſt be al- 
tered from the rule of popular opinions, 
and the tyranny of fancies and imaginations, 
to the ſole command of reaſon and religion. 
In this great alteration, let us engage all our 
forces. Let us think how ſhameful it is, to 
get all knowledge, and not to know our 
ſelves, nor how to enjoy our ſelves; and how 
miſerable he 1 is, that ſearcheth into all things, 
only 
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only neglects his own peace, or ſeeks it 
among the occaſions of his trouble. 
Let us diſcharge our ſelves therefore, 
with all ſpeed, of our inordinate paſſions, of 
raſhneſs and haſty thoughts. Let us learn 
our duty, and do it. Let us know God, 
our ſelves, and the world. And when we 
are once humble, prudent, thankful, and 
heavenly-minded; we ſhall not be diſpleaſed 
at what God or men do: but ſhall paſs 
evenly, and with tranquility, thro? this vale 
of tears, until we arrive at the land of 
everlaſting bleſſedneſs. 


F SERMON 
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SERM ON III. 
The houſe of feaſting. 


Prom Biſhop TATYLOR's Sermons, | 


I COR. XV. 32. 
et us eat and drink, for to morrow 
we. die, 


| HIS 1s the Epicure's proverb, be- 
gun upon a weak miſtake, ſtarted 
by chance from the diſcourſes of drink, and 
thought witty by the undiſcerning company, 
and which prevailed infinitely, becauſe it 
ſtruck their fancy luckily, and maintained 
the merry-meeting. But, as it happens 
commonly to ſuch diſcourſes, ſo this alſo, 
when it comes to be examined by the con- 
ſultations of the morning, and the ſober 
hours of the day, it ſeems the moſt witleſs, 
and the moſt unreaſonable in the world. 
For what can be more unreaſonable, be- 
cauſe men ſhall die to morrow, and by the 
ſentence of God are now deſcending to 
their 
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their graves, chat therefore they ſhould 
firſt deſtroy their reaſon, and then force 
dull time to run faſter, that they may fi- 
_ niſh their lives ſooner, and die like beaſts? 
But they thought there was no life after 
this; or if there were, that it was without 
pleaſure. Therefore, ſay they, now let us 
enjoy the delicacies of nature, and loſe no 
time; for the ſun drives hard, and the 
ſhadow is long, and the days of mourning 
are at hand, but the number of the days of 
darkneſs and the grave cannot be told. 
Thus they thought they diſcourſed 
wiſely ; but their wiſdom was turned into 
folly. For all their arts of proviſion, and 
ſecurities of pleaſure, were nothing but 
unmanly prologues to death and fear and 
folly, to ſenſuality and beaſtly pleaſures. 
But they are to be excuſed rather than 
we. They placed themſelves in the order 
of beaſts and inſects, and eſteemed their 
bodies nothing but receptacles of food, and 
their ſoul the fine inſtrument of perception; 
and therefore they treated themſelves ac- 
cordingly. But then, why we ſhould do 


ings ſame things, who are led by other 
Prin- 
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principles, and a more ſevere inſtitution, 
and better notices of immortality, | who 
underſtand what ſhall happen to a ſou! 
hereafter, and know that this ime is but 
a paſſage to eternity, this body but a ſervant 
to the ſoul, and the whole man in order to 
God and. to felicity ; 5 this, I ſay, is more 
unreaſonable, than to eat poiſon to preſerve 
our health, and to enter into the flood that 
we may die a dry death; this is a perfect 


contradiction to the ſtate of good things, 
vrhither we are deſi gned, and to all the 
principles of a wiſe philoſophy, whereby 
we are inſtructed that we may become wiſe 
unto falvation. 


That 0 may > Les Fav cr bats ſome 


affiſtances towards the curing the miſeries 


of mankind, and reprove the follies and 
improper motions towards happineſs; 1 


ſhall endeavour to repreſent to you, 


I. That plenty, and the pleaſures of the 


_ are no proper inſtruments of hap- 


pineſs. 

II. That i een is a certain enemy 
to it, making life unpleaſant, and death 
troubleſome and intolerable. 


I. Plenty, 


rr n 9 * 
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I. Plenty, and the pleaſures of the world, 
are no proper inſtruments of happineſs. 


It is neceſſary, that a man have ſome vio- 


lence done to himſelf, before he can re- 


ceive them. For nature's bounds: are, to 


be free from hunger, and thirſt, and cold; 


that is, to have nothing upon us, that puts 


us to pain: againſt which, we are provided 
with the fleece of the ſheep, and the ſking 
of beaſts; by the waters of the fountain 5 


and the herbs of the field. | And of theſe 


no good man is deftitute, for that ſhare 
that he can need, to fill thoſe appetites and 


neceſſities which he cannot otherwiſe avoid. 
For it is unimaginable, that God ſhould 
be a parent, natural and indulgent to the 


beaſts of the foreſt, and the fiſhes of the 
ſea, to every herb and plant, and to every 
ereeping thing that creepeth upon the face 


of the earth, making his ſtorehouſes always 


to ſtand open to them; and that far the 
chief of all theſe, even to the nobleſt pro- 


duction of the creation, he ſhould have 
made no proviſion, and only produced 


in us vehement appetites, and left us to 
chance or violence to 3 and cloath us, 
2 | This 
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This is fo far from truth, that we are 
eertainly more provided for by nature; 
than all the world beſides. For every thing 
can miniſter to us; and we ean paſs into 
none of nature's cabinets, but we find 
our table ſpread. So that what David ſaid 
to God, Whither ſhall I go from thy preſence ? 
FI go to heaven, thou art there ; if I de- 
ſcend to the deep, thou art there alſo; if I 
tale the wings of the morning, and flee into 
the uttermoſt parts of the wilderneſs, even 
there thou wilt find me out, and thy right 
hand ſhall uphold me; —we may tay it con- 
cerning our table and our wardrobe. If 
we go into the fields, we ſhall find them 
tilled by the mercies of heaven, and watered 
with ſhowers from God, to feed and cloath 
us. If we go down into the deep; there 
God hath multiplied our ftores, and filled a 

magazine which no hunger can exhauſt. 
The air drops down delicacies; and the 
- wilderneſs can ſuſtain us; and all that is 
in nature, that which feeds lions, and that 
which the ox eateth, that which the fiſhes 
live upon, and that which is the proviſion 
for the birds, all Hat can keep us alive. 
| And 
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And if we conſider, that for theſe nature 
hath prepared but one kind of food, and this 
alſo we ſometimes ſecure from them with 
guards, and drive away birds and beaſts from 
that proviſion which nature hath made for 
them, yet ſeldom can we find that any of 
theſe periſh with hunger; much rather ſhall 
we find, that we are ſecured by the provi- 
ſions proper for the more noble creatures; 
by that providence, that diſpoſeth all things; 
by that mercy, that gives us all things, 
| which to other creatures are miniſtred 
ſingly; by that labour, that can procure 
what we need; by that wiſdom, which 
can conſider concerning future neceſſities; 
by that power, which can force it from in- 
ferior creatures; and by that temperance, 
which can fit our meat to our neceſſities. 
For if we go beyond what is needful; 
as we find ſometimes more than was pro- 
miſed, and very often more than we need, 
ſo we diſorder the certainty of our felicity, 
by putting that to hazard, which nature 
hath ſecured. 3/730 
For it is not certain, that if we deſire to 
have the wealth of the Indies, we ſhall for 
all 
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all this never want. It is not nature that 


deſires theſe things; but appetite, and vio- 


lence. By a diſeaſe of the mind we entered 
into that neceſſity; and in that ſtate of 


trouble it is likely we may dwell for ever, | 


unleſs we reduce our On to nature's 
meaſures. 

And therefore it is, that plenty and plea- 
ſures are not the proper inſtruments of feli- 
city. Becauſe felicity is not a jewel that 


can be locked in one man's cabinet. God 


intended that all men ſhould be made happy; 
and he, that gave to all men the ſame na- 
tural defires, and to all men proviſion of 
ſatisfactions by the ſame meats and drinks, 
intended, that it ſhould not go beyond that 


meaſure of good things, which correſponds 


to thoſe deſires which all men naturally have. 
He that cannot be ſatisfied with com- 


mon proviſion, hath a bigger need than he 
that can: It is harder, and more contin- 
gent, and more diſficult, and more trouble- 


ſome, for him to be ſatisfied. He that can 
be ſatisfied out of nature's ſtores, may 
defy the pleaſures of coſtly ambition. Na- 
ture's proviſions a are eaſy ; they are to be 

gotten 
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gotten without amazing cares. No man 
needs to flatter, if he can live as nature did 
intend. He needs not ſwell his accounts, 
and intricate his ſpirit with- arts of ſubtilty 
and contrivance. He can be free from 
fears; and the chances of the world cannot 
concern him, 

In ſhort, All our wouble is from within 

: And if a moderate fare can cure all 
4 deſires, ſo that we ſhall have neither 


thirſt, nor pride, nor envy, nor ambition; 


we are lodged in the boſom of felicity. 
And indeed, no men ſleep ſo ſoundly, as 
they that lay their heads upon nature's lap. 
For a plain proviſion, drawn from the 
ſtorehouſe of nature, can cure our hunger 


and thirſt: But the moſt ſumptuous enter- 


tainment cannot ſatisfy our ambition, and 
our pride. 

He therefore that hath the feweſt aufer 
and the moſt quiet paſſions, whoſe wants 
are foon provided for, and whoſe poſſeſſions 
cannot be diſturbed with violent fears, - he 
that dwells nigh to ſatisfaction, and can 
carry his needs and lay them down where 
he pleaſes ; this is the happy man: and 

Vor. III. 8 | this 
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this is not to be done in great deſigns, and 
ſwelling fortunes. 


To get more than a man needs, he aſt 


labour infinitely. But to drive away thirſt 


and hunger, a man needs not fit in the 


fields of the oppreſſed poor, nor lead armies, 


nor break his ſleep, nor ſuffer ſhame and 


danger, and envy, and affront. If men 
did but know, what felicity dwells in the 
cottage of a virtuous poor man, how ſound 


his fleeps, how quiet his breaſt, how com- 
poſed his mind, how free from care, how 


eaſy his proviſion, how healthful his morn- 
ing, how ſober his night, how joyful his 
heart ; they would never admire the noiſes, 
and the diſeaſes, the throng of paſhons, 
and the violence of unnatural appetites, 
that fill the houſes of the luxurious, and 
the heart of the ambitious. 

Thoſe which we call pleaſures, are but 
imagery, and fantaſtic appearances; and 
ſuch appearances even poor men may have. 
If a man loves privacy; a poor fortune can 
have that, when princes cannot. If he 
loves noiſes; he can go to the places of 
publick . and may glut himſelf 
| with 


rie 
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with ſtrange faces, and ſtrange manners, 
and the wild deſigns of all the world. And 
when that day comes in which we ſhall 
die, nothing of the eating and drinking 
remains, nothing of the pomp and luxury, 
but the forrow to part with it, and ſhame 
to have dwelt there where wiſdom ſeldom 
comes, unleſs it be to call men to ſober 
counſels, to a plain, and ſevere, and more 
natural way of living. 

Ihe reſult is this: The private life, that 
which is freeſt from tumult and vanity, 
noiſe and tuxury, buſineſs and ambition; 
neareſt to nature, and a juſt entertainment 
of our neceſſities ; that life is neareſt to 4 
felicity; 

Therefore let us learn to deſpiſe the 
ſwellings and the diſeaſes of a diſordered 
life, and a proud vanity. Let us be trou- 
bled for no outward thing beyond 1 its merit. 
Let us enjoy the preſent temperately. And 
then we ſhall be pleaſed to ſee, that we 
have ſo little ſhare in the follies and miſe- | 
ries of the intemperate wortd. 


Havixc thus ſhewn, that plenty and 
| „ the 
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the pleaſures of the world are no proper | 


inſtruments of felicity ; I proceed, 


IIdly, To ſhew, further, that intempe- 
rance is a certain enemy to it; making life 
unpleaſant, and death troubleſome and in- 
tolerable. 

It is an enemy, in the firſt place, to health; 
which 1s the handle by which we take hold 
of pleaſures, and is the reliſh and ſeaſoning 
of life. For, what content can a full table 
adminiſter to a man in a fever? And he 
that hath a fickly ſtomach, admires at his 
happineſs, that can feaſt upon coarſe fare. 

Health is the opportunity of wiſdom, 
and the faireſt ſcene of religion. It is a 
ſtate of joy and thankſgiving ; and, in every 
of its periods, feels a pleaſure, from the 
bleſſed emanations of a merciful providence. 

The world doth not adminiſter, nor feel, 

a greater pleaſure, than for a man to be 
newly delivered from the tortures of the 
ſtone, or the convulſions of a cholic. And 
no inſtrument can ſound out the praiſes of 
the Almighty ſo chearfully, as the man 
that riſes from his bed of ſorrows, and 
conſiders 
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conſiders what an excellent difference he 
feels from the groans and intolerable ac- 
cents of yeſterday. Health carries us to 
church, and makes us rejoice in the com- 


munion of ſaints ; and intemperance makes 


us to loſe all this. : 
But there is nothing that ſhews the ex- 
cellency of- temperance, in order to our 


temporal felicity and health, more than 


this; that they who have been guilty of 


| excels, and have left virtue and ſober 


counſels, and firſt loſt their temperance, 
and then loſt their health, are forced to run 
to temperance and abſtinence for their cure, 
Then, a {pare diet and an humbled body, 
faſting and emptineſs, and arts of deſtroying 


| their ſin and fickneſs, are in ſeaſon. But by 


the ſame means they might preſerve their 
health, by which they do reſtore 1t. 
It is indeed to be wondred at, that men 


eat and drink ſo much for pleaſure ſake; 


and yet for the ſame pleaſure ſhould not give 
over, and betake themſelves to the delights 
of temperance: ſince to be healthful and 
holy, is ſo great a pleaſure. However, 
certain it is, that no man ever repented, 

E 3 | that 
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that he t from the table ſober, health- 
ful, and with his wits about him; but very 
many have repented, that they fat ſo long, 
till their health, and their virtue, and their 
God was departed from them. Zh 


For as intemperance is an enemy to 
health, ſo is it alſo to pleaſure. Whilſt a 
man is ſatisfied with nature's proviſions, 
he can never want pleaſure; but all exceſs 
_ deſtroys it. It is an excellent pleaſure to 
be ſatisfied with a moderate diet; and a 
man can never then want pleaſure, when 
it is fo ready for him, that nature hath 
| ſpread it over all its proviſions. Fortune 
and art give delicacies : Nature gives meat 
and drink. And what nature gives, for- 
tune cannot take away. And if in fatis- 
faction and freedom from care, and ſecu- 
rity and proportions to our own natural 
appetite, there can be pleaſure; then we 
may know how to value the ſober and na- 
tural tables of the virtuous and wiſe, before 
that ſtate of affluence which a war can leſſen, 
and a tyrant take away, or a pirate may 
intercept, or a blaſt may ſpoil, and 1s 

x always 
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always contingent, and is ſo far from ſatis- 
fying, that it deſtroys the appetite and ca- 
pacity of pleaſure. For he that feaſts every 
day, feaſts no day. And however men 
treat themſelves, ſometimes they will need 
to be refreſhed beyond it, But what will 
they have for a feſtival, whoſe every day is 
a feſtival ? Even a perpetual fulneſs will 
make them glad to ſeek pleaſure from 
emptineſs, and variety from poverty or an 
humble table. 


Further: Intemperance is the nurſe of 
vice, It creates rage and anger, pride and 
fantaſtic principles. It makes the body a 
ſea of humours, and thoſe humours the 
ſeat of violence. By faring deliciouſly 
every day, men become ſenſeleſs of the 
evils of mankind, inapprehenſive of the 
troubles of their brethren, unconcerned in 
the changes of the world, and the cries of 
the poor, the hunger of the tatheriels, and 
the thirſt of widows. 


And it is a perfect de frudtion F d glen: 
A man that is wiſe in the morning, and fit 


for FER ſhall by indulging his appetites, 


E 4 render 
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render himſelf, before the even-tide, unfit 
for every honeſt purpoſe ; the man by de- 
grees falls away, and leaves a beaſt in his 
room. Flu cb 8 7 


AND now, after all this, do but conſider, 
what a ſtrange madneſs, and prodigious folly, 
poſſeſſes many men, that they love to ſwal- 
low death and diſeaſes and diſhonour, with 

an appetite which no reaſon can reſtrain. 
We expect that our ſervants ſhould not 
dare to touch, what we have forbidden to 
8 them. We are watchful that our children 
ſhould not ſwallow poiſons and unwholſome 
nouriſhment ; we take care that they ſhould 
be well mannered, and civil, and of fair 
demeanor. And we our ſelves deſire to be, 
or at leaſt to be accounted, wiſe ; and would 
infinitely ſcorn to be called fools. And we 
are ſo great lovers of health ; that we will 
buy it at any rate. And then for honour ; 
it is that which the children of men purſue 
with paſſion; it is one of the nobleſt re- 
wards of virtue, and the proper ornament 
of the wiſe and valiant.—And yet all theſe 
things are not valued or conſidered, when 
Re intem 
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intemperance calls upon the man, to act a 
ſcene of folly and madneſs, and unhealthy» 
neſs, and diſhonour. 

We do to God, what we ail deſire 


ſeverely to puniſh in our ſervants. We 
correct our children, for meddling with 


dangers, which themſelves prefer before 
immortality. And tho' no man thinks 
himſelf fit to be deſpiſed, yet he 1s willing 
to make himſelf a beaſt, a ſot, and a ridi- 


culous monkey, with the folly and va- 
pours of liquor, And when he is high in 


drink or fancy, proud as a Grecian orator 


in the midſt of popular applauſe, at the 


ſame time he ſhall talk ſuch unbecoming 
language, ſuch mean low things, as may 
well become a changeling and a fool. 
Every drunkard cloaths his head with a 
mighty ſcorn ; and makes himſelf lower at 
that time, than the meaneſt of his ſervants. 
The boys can laugh at him, when he is 
led like a cripple, directed like a blind man, 
and ſpeaks like an infant, imperfect noiſes, 
liſping with a faultering tongue, and an 
empty head, and a vain and fooliſh heart, 
80 
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So cheaply does he part with his honour, 
for which he is ready to die, when it is 
diſparaged by another, when himſelf de- 
ſtroys it, as bubbles . by the breath 
of children. | 

Do not the laws of all wiſe nations mark 
the drunkard for a fool, with the meaneſt 
and moſt _— puniſhment? And is there 
any thing in the world ſo foolith, as a man 
that is drunk? But, good God ! what an 
intolerable frenzy hath ſeized upon great 
| Portions of mankind, that this folly ſhould 
poſſeſs the greateſt ſpirits, and the wiſeſt 
men, the beſt company, the moſt ſenſible 
of the word honour, the moſt jealous of 
loſing the ſhadow, and the moſt careleſs of 
the thing ? 

Is it not an horrid "EE that a wiſe, a 
learned, or a noble perſon, ſhould diſhon- 
our himſelf as a fool, deſtroy his body as a 
murderer, leſſen his eſtate as a prodigal, 
diſgrace every good cauſe he is concerned 
in, and become an appellation of ſcorn, a 
ſcene of laughter and derifion ; and all, for 
the reward of forgetfulneſs 2 madneſs? 
= | for 
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for there are in immoderate K no 
other pleaſures. | 

I ſhall conclude the whole with the ſay- 
ing of a wiſe man : He is fit to fit at the 
table of the Lord, and to feaſt with faints, 
who moderately uſes the creatures which 
God hath given him ;—but he that deſpiſes 
even lawful pleaſures, ſhall not only fit 
and feaſt with God, but reign together 
with him, and partake of his glorious 

kingdom for . ä | 


SERMON 


SERMON IV. 


The ood and evil tongue. 
From Biſhop T. ar Lo R's Sermons. ] 

| EPHES, IV, 29. 

Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 

your mouth ; but that which is good to the 


uſe of ag, g, that it may miniſter grace 
unto the hearers, 


E that had an ill memory, did wiſely 

comtort himſelf, by reckoning the ad- 
vantages he had by his forgetfulneſs. For by 
this means, he was ſecured againſt malice, 
and ambition ; for his anger went off with 
the ſhort notice and obſervation of the injury: 
And he ſaw himſelf unfit for the buſineſſes 
of other men, and for managing the cares and 
intrigues that vex the hearts of mankind. 
He alſo remembred this, that his pleaſures 
in reading books were more frequent, while 
he remembred but little of yeſterday's 


ſtudy, and to morrow the book 15 new, and 
| with 
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with its novelties gives him freſh entertain- 
ment, while the retaining brain- lays the 
bock aſide, and is full already. Every book 
is new to an ill memory, and one long book 
is a library, and its parts return freſh as the 
morning, which becomes a new day, tho 
by the revolution of the ſame ſun. Beſides 


theſe, it brought him to tell truth for fear of 


ſhame, and in mere neceſſity made his ſpeech 
little and his diſcourſings ſhort ; becauſe the 
ſtorehouſe of his memory was ſoon ex- 
hauſted, and the fountain of his knowledge 
grew quickly dry, and 1 n thro? 
forgetfulneſs. | 
He that is not eloquent and fair ſpon, 
hath ſome of theſe comforts to plead, in ex- 
cuſe of his ill fortune, or defective nature. 
For if he can but hold his peace, he ſhall be 
ſure not to be troubleſome to his company, 


Nor marked for lying, or become tedious 


with multiplicity of idle diſcourſe. He ſhall 


be preſumed wile, and often is ſo. He ſhall 


not feel the wounds of contention, nor be 
put to excuſe an ill-taken ſaying, nor ſigh 
for the folly of an irrecoverable word. If 


his fault be that he hath not ſpoken ; that 


3 can 
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ean at any time be mended : but if he finned 
in ſpeaking, it cannot be unſpoken again. 


Thus he eſcapes the diſhonour of not being 


believed, and the trouble of being ſuſpected: | 
He ſhall never fear the fentence of judges, 
nor the decrees of courts, high reproaches, 
or the angry words of the proud, or the 


contradiction of the diſputers of this world. 


By theſe, and many other advantages, 
he that holds his peace, and he that cannot 
ſpeak, may pleaſe themſelves; and they 
may at leaſt have the rewards and effects of 


ſolitarineſs, if they miſs ſome of the plea- 


fures of ſociety. 
But by the uſe of the tongue God hath 


7 diſtinguiſhed us from beaſts; and by the 


well or ill uſing it, we are diſtinguiſhed 
from one another. And therefore tho” ſilence 


be innocent as death, harmleſs as a roſe* 5 
breath to a diſtant paſſenger ; yet it is ra- 


ther the ſtate of death than of life. Language 
is the band of human intercourſe, and makes 


men apt to unite in ſocieties. By voices and 


converſation, by queſtions and anſwers, by 
counſel and reproof, by prayers and praiſes, 


we ſerve God's glory, and the neceſſities of 


men. 
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men. And by the tongue, our tables are 
made to differ from mangers, our cities 
from deſarts, our churches from herds of 
beaſts and flocks of ſheep. Faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God, ſpoken by the tongues of men and of 
angels. And the bleſſed ſpirits in heaven 
_ ceaſe not night and day from ſinging glory 
to him that ſitteth on the throne, and to the 
lamb for ever and ever. And then our em- 
ployment ſhall be glorious as our ſtate, when 
our tongues ſhall to eternal ages ling praiſes 
to our Redeemer. 
And therefore, ſince nature Jack taught 
us to ſpeak, and God requires it, and our 
thankfulnefs obligeth us, and our neceſſities 
engage us, and charity ſometimes calls for 
it, and innocence is to be defended, and we 
are to ſpeak in the cauſe of the oppreſſed, 
and open our mouths in the cauſe of God; 
and it is always a ſeaſonable prayer that God 
would open our lips that our mouth may 
ſhew forth his praiſe z it concerns us to take 
eare, that nature be changed into grace, ne- 
ceſſity into choice, that while we ſpeak the 


greatneſs of God, and- miniſter to the needs 
'of 
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of our neighbour; and do the works of tife 
and religion, of ſociety and prudence, we 
may be fitted to bear a part in the ſongs of 
angels, when they ſhall rejoice at the feaſt 
of the marriage Jupper of the lamb. | 
But the tongue is a fountain both of bitter 
waters, and of pleaſant; it ſends forth bleſ- 
ſing, and curſing; it praiſes God, and rails 
at men; it is ſometimes ſet on fire, and then 
it puts whole cities in combuſtion; it is un- 
ruly, and no more tobe reſtrained than the 


breath of a tempeſt; it is volatile and fugi- 


tive; . reaſon ſhould go before it, and when 
it does not, repentance comes after it; it 
was intended for an inſtrument of the divine 
praiſes, but is perverted to the Purpoſes of 
ſin and ſhame. 

We are all naturally lovers of pech, 
more or leſs; and God reproves it not, pro- 
vided that we be alſo wiſe and material, uſe- 
ful and prudent in our diſcourſes. For ſince 
ſpeech is for converſation, it ought to be 
charitable and profitable; it ſhould be with- 
out ſin, but not without profit and grace to 
the hearers; and then it is as God would 
have it. And this 1 1s the precept of my text: 

Firſt 


— GW 
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firſt telling us what we ſhould avoid, and 
then telling us what we ſhould purſue ; 


what our diſcourſe ought not to be, and next 


what it ought to be. Therefore, I ſhall 

I. Diſcourſe of the vices of the tongue, 
from the former part of my text: Let 
no corrupt communication proceed out of 
your mouth. 

II. Of its duty and proper employment; 

| from the latter words; But that which 
ts good to the uſe of edifying, that it may 


miniſter grace unto the hearers. 


I. Let us ER hs vices of the tongue: 
Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 


your mouth, — By this are forbidden all ſlan- 


der, calumny, and detraction; all vain, 
trifling, uſeleſs, and N conver- 
ſation. 

As to the quantity of our 1 there 
can be no certain meaſure, or juſt rule pre- 


ſcribed for it. It is as lawful, and ſome- 


times as prudent, to tell a long ſtory as a 
ſhort; and two as well as one; and ſome- 
times ten as well as two. All ſuch diſ- 
courſes are to take their eſtimate by the 

Vo I. III. F matter 
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matter and the end, and can only be altered 
by their circumſtances and appendages. 
Much ſpeaking is ſometimes neceſſary, 


ſometimes uſeful, ſometimes pleaſant; and 
when it is none of all this, tho' it be tedi- 
ous and imprudent, 885 it 1s not always cri” 
minal. 

There are certain ages and tempers that 
are more inclinable than others, to exceed 
in the meaſures of prudence and civil con- 
verſation. Young perſons, and thoſe who 
are old, are both of them concerned to ſe- 
parate from themſelves the commonreproach 
of their age; that modeſty of ſpeech be the 
ornament of the youthful, and a reſerved 
diſcourſe be the teſtimony of the old man's 
prudence. A young. man, it hath been ob- 
ſerved, is a talker for want of wit, and an 
old man for want of memory ; for while he 
remembers the things of his youth, and not 


| how often he hath told them in his old age, 
he grows in love with the trifles of his 


youthful days, and thinks his hearers mult 
do ſo too; but he eſtabliſheth his folly, and 
by ſtriving to bring reputation to his firſt 
days, he lofes the honour of his laſt. 

| | =... ol 
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But this thing is «confiderable to further 
iſſues. For tho? no man can ſay, that much 


| ſpeaking is a ſin, yet fin often accompanies 


it, or follows after it. For it is impoſſible 
but a long and frequent diſcourſe muſt be 
ſerved with many paſſions, and they are not 
always innocent. For he that loves to talk. 
much, muſt ſcrape up materials of all kinds. 
Some talk themfelves into anger ; and ſome 
furniſh out their diſcourſes with the lives of 
others. They cenſure or detract, or elſe 
they flatter themſelves, and tell their own 
ſtories with friendly circumſtances, and 
pride creeps. up the ſides of the diſcourſe. 
In ſhort, ſelf love and flattery, malice and 
ſpite, impertinence and vanity, uſually wait 
upon much ſpeaking. And the reward of it 


| 15, that the perſons grow contemptible and 


troubleſome, they engage in quarrels, and 
are concerned to an{wer exceptions. Some 
will miſtake them, and ſome will not believe 
them, and it will be impoſſible that the mind 
ſhould be perpetually preſent to perpetual 
talkers, but they will forget truth, and | 


themſelves, and their own diſcourſes. 
2 But 


1 
, 
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Hut in all the ways in which a man can do 
good to himſelf, or to his neighbour, he 
hath his liberty. He is only to ſecure his 
words from being criminal, and then he 
may reckon it lawful to diſcourſe freely, 
whilſt he can inſtru, or even pleaſe hi: 
neighbour. Ile may diſcourſe himſelf into 


a friendſhip, or help to preſerve it. He may 


ſerve the works of art or nature; of buſi- 
neſs, public or private. He may increaſe 
learning, or confirm his obſervations. He 
may ſerve the ends of civility. He may 
ſpeak the praiſes of the Lord, by diſcour- 
ſing of any of the works of the creation, 
He may counſel or teach, reprove or admo- 
niſh, inculcate a precept, or diſgrace a vice. 

But, generally, man's life is too ſhort for 
long diſcourſes. However we may be 
weary of ſome parts of our time, yet we are 
impatiently troubled when all is gone. And 
we muſt account for every portion of it. 
No man, therefore, ought to think it a light | 
matter, that he ſpends his time in i mperti- 
nent diſcourſe ; or to be weary of that which 
flies away too faſt, and cannot be recalled; 


1o as to uſe arts and devices to paſs the time 
5 away 
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away in vanity, which might be better ſpent 


in the intereſts of eternity. Time is given 


us to repent in, to appeaſe the divine anger, 
to prepare for and haſten to the ſociety of 
angels, to ſtir up our devotions, to ſorrow 
for our iniquities, and to ſigh after and 
work for the reſtitution of our ſpiritual ſtate. 
And the reward 1 is very inconſiderable, that 


exchanges all this for the pleaſure of imper- 


tinent diſcourſe. And indeed this is an 
evil that cannot be avoided, by any excuſe 


that can be made for words that are uſeleſs, 


tho” in their own nature they may be inno- 
cent. They area throwing away ſomething 
of that which is to be expended for eter- 
nity; and put on degrees of folly, accord- 
ing as they are tedious, and expenſive of 
time to no good purpoſes. | 
Againſt theſe, prudence 1s no guard. 


Prudence, indeed, gives us rules, and pro- 
Portions out our meaſures, and preſcribes 


us cautions; but he that is given to talk, 


cannot be ſecured by all this, The volubi- 


lity of his tongue is beyond the limitation 
of rules; and therefore it is, that folly 
breaks out on one ſide, and miſchief often 

£3 enters 
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enters at another, A little pride, and a 
great deal of vanity, will ſoon eſcape, whilſt 
the man minds only | his own diſcourſe, and 
not that impertinent humour, which the 
ſevere man that ſtood by, did obſerve, and 
was aſhamed of. Many men hate to be 
contradicted, or interrupted, or to be diſco- 
vered in their folly. And ſome men, being 
a little conſcious, and not ſtriving to amend 
by ſilence, make it worſe by talking of it. 
A long ftory of themſelves ; a tedious E | 
of another to do themſelves advantage ; 

declamation againſt a ſin, to undo the per- 
ſon, or oppreſs the reputation of their neigh- 


| bour ; ; unſeaſonable repetition of that which 


neither profits nor delights ; trifling con- 
tentions about matters of no moment; anger 
and animoſity, ſpite and rage, ſcorn and 
reproach, begun upon queſtions which con- 
cern neither of the parties; fierce diſpu- 
tations; ſtrivings for what is paſt, and for 


what never ſhall be; theſe are the events of 


the looſe and unwary tongue. 


But fo much may ſuffice for the VICes of 


the tongue ; ; proceed, 


IIdly, 


£ 
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IIdly, To conſider its duty and proper 
employment: But that which is good, to 
the uſe of edifying, that it * miniſter grace 
to the hearers. 

We muſt ſpeak that which is i any 
thing that may ſerve the ends of God and 
of our neighbour, in the meaſures of reli- 
gion and uſefulneſs. But it is here as in all 


other propoſitions of religion. God, to us 


who are in the body, and conducted by out- 
ward objects, and who underſtand nothing 
but what we feel, or is conveyed to us by 
the proportions of what we have or do,. — 
hath given a religion that is fitted to our con- 
dition and conſtitution. And therefore when 
we are commanded to love God, by this love 
he underſtands obedzence ; when we are com- 

manded to honour God, it is by reciting his 


| praiſes, and doing things which cauſe repu- 


tation and honour : So here, when we are 
commanded to ſpeak that which is good, it 
is inſtanced in ſuch good things which are 
really profitable, and practically uſeful. And 
here the meaſures of God are eſpecially by 
the proportions- of our neighbour. And 
therefore, tho? ſpeaking honourable things 
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of God be an employment that doth honour 


to our tongues and voices; yet we muſt 


order them ſo, as may beſt profit our neigh- 
bour. It muſt be for the uſe of ediſying; ſuch 
edification as is needful to every man's par- 
ticular caſe : That is, we muſt ſo order our 
communication, that it be apt to inftruc 
the ignorant, to ſtrengthen the weak, to re- 


call the wanderer, to reſtrain the vicious, to 


comfort the diſconſolate, to ſpeak a word in 
ſeaſon to every man's neceſſity, that it may 
miniſter grace unto the hearers, —ſomething 


that may pleaſe and profit them, according 


as they ſhall need. All which may be re- 


duced to three particulars ; namely, 


To mſtru?, 
To reprove, 
And to comfort. 


FIRST, our converſation muſt be for 


inſtruction; it muſt be apt to teach. For 


ſince all our hopes on our part depend on 
our obedience to God, and conformity to 


our bleſſed Saviour, by whom our endeavours 


are ſanctified and accepted; and our weak- 
neſſes are pardoned, and all our obedience 
1 relies 
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relies upon, and is eneouraged and grounded 
in faith; and faith is founded naturally and 
primarily i in the underſtanding »—1t is not 
only reaſonably to be expected, but we find 
it in experience, that in weak and ignorant 
underſtandings, there are no ſufficient ſup- 
ports for the vigorouſneſs of an holy life; 
there being nothing, or not enough, to 
warrant and ſtrengthen great reſolutions, 
and reconcile our affections to difficulties, 
Therefore he that inſtructs his brother in 


notices of faith, and ſpiritual doctrines, en- 


ables him towards the work and practices of 
an holy life. And tho' every argument 
which the ſpirit of God hath made and re- 
corded in holy ſcripture, is of it ſelf induce- 
ment great enough to endear obedience; 
yet it is not ſo in the event of things, to 
every man's infirmity and need: And there- 
fore he that will comply with his brother's 
neceſſities, muſt endeavour by all means, to 
lay up treaſures and notices of inſtruction in 
his brother's ſoul, that by ſome argument 


or other he may be met with, and rendered 


wiſe unto ſalvation. 


THE 
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IHE next inſtanceof edification is Teprogf. 
We muſt, in proper ſeaſon, and juſt mea. 
ſure, reprove our ſinning brother. For the 
wounds of a friend are better than the kiſſes 
of an enemy (ſays Solomon): We imitate 
the office of the great ſhepherd of ſouls, if 
we go to ſeek and faye that which was loſt. 
And it is a fearful thing to ſee a friend go to 
hell undiſturbed, when the arreſting him in 
his progreſs may poſſibly make him to re- 
turn. This is a courſe that will change our 
vile inclination of judging and cenſuring 
others, into an act of charity; it will alter 
flander into piety, detraction into counſel, 
revenge into friendly and molt uſeful offices. 

He is a miſerable man, whom none dares 
tell of his faults ſo plainly, that he may un- 
derſtand his danger, And he that is aſhamed 
or impatient of reproof, can never become 
a good friend to any man. 

It is no ſhame to be reproved, but to * 
fer ve it. And he that deſerves it, and is re- 
ſolved to do fo fill, ſhall increaſe his ſhame 

into confuſion, and bring upon himſelf a 
ſorrow bigger than the calamitics of war, 

and plagues, and hoſpitals, and poverty. 
He 
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He only is truly wiſe, and will be cer 
tainly happy that ſo underſtands himſelf and 
hates his ſin, that he will not nurſe it, but 


get to himſelf a reprover, whoſe warrant 


ſhall be liberty of acceſs, whoſe thanks ſhall 


be amendment, and whoſe entertainment 
Hall be obedience, 


LASTLY : Our converſation muſt be apt 
to comfort the diſconſolate ; than which, in 
this life, men can feel no greater charity. 
For ſince half the duty of a chriſtian conſiſts 
in ſuffering; and the infinite variety of pro- 
vidence, and the perpetual adverſity of 
chances, and the diſſatisfaction and empti- 
neſs that is in things themſelves, and the 
wearineſs and anguiſh of our ſpirit, do call 
us to the trial and exerciſe of patience, even 


in the days of ſun-ſhine, and much more in 


the violent ſtorms that ſhake our dwellings, 
and make our hearts tremble ;—God hath 
ſent ſome of his creatures into the world, 
whoſe office it is to refreſh the ſorrows of 
the poor, and to lighten the eyes of the dif- 
conſolate. He hath made ſome things, whoſe 
powers are chiefly ordained to comfort ; 

wine 
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wine and cordials, ſociety, and variety; and 
time it ſelf is checker'd with black and 
white : Stay but till to morrow, and your 
preſent ſorrow will be weary, and will lie 
down to reſt, 1 | 

But this is not all: The third perſon of 
the holy Trinity, is known to us by the 
name and dignity of the Holy Ghoſt the com- 


forter. And God glories in the appellation, 


that he is the Father of mercies, and the 


God of all comjort, And therefore to mi- 
niſter in the office, is to be like unto God, 


and to imitate the charities of heaven. 
And God hath fitted mankind for it. 
Man moſt needs it; and he feels his bro- 


ther's wants, by his own experience. And 


God hath given us ſpeech, and the endear- 
ments of ſociety, and pleaſantneſs of con- 
verſation, and powers of ſeaſonable diſ- 
courſe, arguments to allay the ſorrow, —by 
abating our apprehenſions, and taking out 
the ſting, or exciting our hopes, or urging 
a precept, and reconciling our affections, 
and reciting the divine promiſes, or chang- 
ing the affliction into duty, or making the 
burden leſs by comparing it with greater, or 

by 
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by proving it to be leſs than we deſerve, and. 
that it is ſo intended, and may become the 
inſtrument of virtue. WC 

And certain it is, that as W can 
better do it, ſo there is nothing greater, for 


which God made our tongues, next to re- 


citing his praiſes, than to miniſter comfort 


to a weary ſoul. 


This is that communication which i is uſe- 


ful indeed, for the ſatisfaction of our needs; 


and is the greateſt and moſt holy charity: 
It is, moſt emphatically, that which ts good, 


to the uſe of edifying, that it may miniſter 


. grace unto the Dearers.. 


SERMON 
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SERMON V. 


On the s and uncle den ids 


of the divine providence. 
[From Dr. GLAOE T's third volume. ] 


When I conſider 27 heavens, the work. if 


thy fingers; the moon and the flars which 
thou haſt ordained : 


What is man that thou art mindful of Bim; 


and the fon of man that thou viſiteſt him? 


F thoſe who deny a providence, had 

any good grounds for their pretence; 
they would have reaſon to charge all divine 
worſhip with folly. It would be abſurd to 
pray unto God, if we knew that he heard 
ns not; or daily to praiſe him, if no day 
wc receive any good from him. If he be 
not concerned in the good or evil that be- 
fals tis, nor regards cither what we do or 
ſuffer, but leaves us to chance to be happy 
or miſerable; it would be unaccountable 


and unrcaſonable to worſhip him. 


Some 
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Some have imagined, that it is incon- 
ſiſtent with the quiet and happineſs of God, 
to attend to the innumerable paſſages, and 
intricate affairs of human life; that a mul- 
titude of buſineſs would moleſt him, and 
perpetually interrupt his repoſe.— Which is 
meaſuring the power of the creator, by the 
weakneſs of the creature; and drawing 
concluſions concerning God, from the in- 
ſufficiency we find in our ſelves: that is, 
becauſe we cannot attend to a great many 
things at once, without uneaſineſs, and ſoli- 
citude, and diſtraction; becauſe we are apt 
to be tired with multiplicity of buſineſs, 
and many times want means to bring our 
deſigns to paſs; and meet with croſſes and 
diſappointments i in one buſineſs, while we 
are attending upon another; therefore, they 
ſuppoſe, neither can God, who is infinitely 
wiſe and powerful, govern and diſpoſe, and 
over-rule the affairs of men, without the 
like trouble to himſelf; as if we might 
fancy that to be true of God, who is infi- 
nitely perfect, which is true of us, becauſe | 
of our imperfections. 

Others have ſuggeſted, that the high 

dignity, 
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dignity, and infinite majeſty of God, makes 
it unbecoming him, and unworthy of him, 
to mind the affairs of men ; that he would 
ſtoop beneath himſelf with great indecence, 
if he ſhould be any way concerned in the 
good or evil of things infinitely below him; - 
and therefore, that the ſuppoſition of a pro- 
vidence 1s as diſhonourable to his greatneſs, 
as it is inconſiſtent with his happineſs, 
Now we muſt acknowledge indeed, that 
there is an infinite diſtance between God 
and us; between his majeſty and greatneſs 
and infinite perfections on the one fide, 
and our-finite natures on the other. There 
is no place for compariſon. So that one of 
theſe two concluſions is obvious enough to 
be made; either that we are ſo unworthy 
of his providence, that he takes no notice 
of us, and then it were folly and preſump- 
tion to worſhip him ; or elſe, if he doth 
obſerve, and govern us, and by his provi- 
dence interpoſe in all things that befal us, 
that we are then, in conſideration of his 
infinite perfections, and incomparable great- 
neſs and majeſty, to acknowledge his good- 
neſs and beneficence, with moſt humble 


and thankful praiſes, 
The 
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The former is the concluſion of the ſen- 
ſual and voluptuous ; the latter, of religious 
perſons, as particularly, of the pſalmiſt in 
this place, When I conſider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the flars 
which thou haſt ordained; what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, and the ſon of man 
that thou viſiteſt him ? 

And now the queſtion is, which of theſe 
two concluſions is moſt reaſonably inferred, 
from the conſideration of our meanneſs, in 
compariſon to the greatneſs of God; whether 
that there is a providence at all, or a won- 
derful goodneſs in providence; whether we 
are quite to diſbelieve and deny it, or grate- 
fully to acknowledge it. 

I ſhall ſhew, that the latter inference is 
to be made, and by no means the former. 
For from God's infinite greatneſs and ma- 
jeſty it doth not follow, that he diſregards 
or diſdains us his creatures, who are ſo very 
mean in compariſon of him; but ſtill it 
holds true, that he exerciſes a kind and 
careful providence over us, 

There are three evidences, particularly, 
of a good providence over man: namely, 
The dominion that is given him over all the 

m 8 other 


and powers in the heavenly places: For 
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other creatures in the world, The plentiful 
proviſion that is made for his well-being in 
the world. And the divine interpoſal in the 


government of the ref * the world for his 


benefit. 

Tux Firſt argument is, man's dominion 
over all the creatures upon this earth ; which, 
as it was given him, when he was firſt 
made, fo hath ever begn continued to him, 
And this dignity of man, to which he is 
raiſed, I mention in the firſt place, becauſe 
it was -the particular obſervation of the 
pſalmiſt here, upon which he concluded, 
that in that meaſure of reſpect, which we 
have from God, who are dwellers upon 
earth, we come near to the. principalities 


thau haſt made him à little | lower than the 
angels, and haſt crowned him with glory and 
honour. We are princes in reſpe& of the 
reſt of this lower world: Thou madeſt him 
to have dominion over the works of thy hands; 
thou haſt put all things in ſubjettion under his 
feet, all ſheep and oxen, yea, and the beaſts 
of the field, the fowl of the air, and the 
Jifhes of the ſea, and whatfhever walketh 
through the paths of the ſeas. 


wy "I —_ 


And 
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ul And ſince man is conſtituted lord of this 
n | inferior world, that is, is ſet over the ani- 
he mals of the viſible creation ; .this ſhews that 
i: we are regarded of God, next to the inha- 
5 bitants of the inviſible world, even with a 
„care and reſpect anſwering that high ſtation 
h, Cod hath aſſigned to us in this world, and 
ft WY fuitable to our ſovereignty over the reſt of 
n, the creatures. | 
is AND this moſt evidently appears, by the 
iſe Second teſtimony I mentioned of the good- 
he neſs of providence towards man, which 1s 


d, indeed a very ſenſible proof of it ; and that 
we is, The plentiful proviſiun God hath made 
on for our welfare and happineſs in this world. 
ies For as God hath crowned us with glory and 


';r WY 4on0vr, that is, made us princes in reſpect 
e of the other creatures, fo accordingly we 
nd are honourably provided for by his liberal | 
he hand; and we have a magnificent and 
in princely allowance from him, for the ſup- 
ds; port of our dignity. 

his And this bountiful — of God to 
15 mankind, St. Paul takes notice of to us, 


e where he tells us, that God hath given us 

th rain from heaven and fruitful ſeaſons, filling 
eur hearts with food and gladneſs: And 

nd — 8 2 : again, 
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again, that he e us s richly all things 
to enjoy. 


This is certain; God who made man to 
have dominion over the work of his hands, 


hath placed him in this lower world (which 
he hath fo vaſtly repleniſhed with the effect: 


of his wiſdom, power, and goodneſs) to 
enjoy the benefits of the creation, that man 


might be delighted with the order and 
beauty, and ſerve himſelf with the plenty 


of all things. And with exceeding delight 
did the pſalmiſt contemplate the ſundry 


Kinds of beings put in ſubjection to man, 
with which the world is ſtored; as likewiſe 


the plenteous abundance of air, and water, 


and light, and food, and all requiſites for 
his ſubſiſtence: O Lord, how manifold ore 
" thy works ; in ww dom haſt thou made them all; 
the earth is full of thy 9 N No 7s Fe great 
and wide ſea, 


And therefore ſurely” we ſhould make 
ſome true judgment, of the care of the 


divine providence over us, did we duly 
ſurvey the whole creation within our view, 
and conſider the great variety of beings of 
which it conſiſts, and wherewith it is fur- 
iſhed and adorned. This ſeems to be one 


greaj 
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ngs gteat part of the deſign of the firſt chapter of 
= Geneſis ; which doth not barely deſcribe the 

to glory of the creation, but preſents us with 
ds, a lively account of .the divine goodneſs to 
ich mankind, for whoſe uſe it was fo much 
Qs intended. For after that, at God's word, 
to the ſeveral kinds of things had ſprung into 
nan being, Let there be light, and day and night ; 
ind et there be heavens and earth, ſea and land; 
nty Es the earth bring forth graſs, the herb 
ght 3:c4drng feed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit, 
dry after his kind; let there be ſun and moon and 


| ſtars; let the waters bring forth fiſh, the 


AN, 

viſe earth alſo beaſts and fowl; and let theſe 
ter things be fruitful and multiply; To what 
101 end was this vaſt proviſion of beings, why 
7 alſo was the creation of them ſo particularly 


and orderly recounted, but to let us ſee the 
immenſe bounty of God to man? For God 
ſaw that all this was very good; and God 


ſaid, let us make man in our image, after our 


ake 

the likeneſs ; and let them have dominion over the 
uly fiſh of the ſea, and over the fowl of the air, 
We: and over the Cattle, and over all the earth, 


and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. ES Bs 
* 4s 3 "57 * 
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And this was one main ſpring of the 
pſalmiſt's tranſport, in admiration of God's 
good providence towards man: O Lord, 
our governor, how excellent is thy name in 
all the earth ? How full is the earth of the 
teſtimonies of thy power and wiſdom ? and 
it is as full of the tokens of thy goodneſs 
to man, for whoſe ſake they were created: 
For the earth God hath rom to the children 
of men. 

THIRDLY, The divine care over man, 
is alſo evident from hence, that 2? zs for 
our ſakes he mterpoſes in the government of 
the reſt of the world, that he hath given for 
our uſe, For his providence extendeth to 
all the parts of the creation, in which our 
benefit was intended; to things without 
reaſon, and without ſenſe, and without 
life. When God firſt put natural cauſes 
into their order of working, he did not 
leave them to produce a neceſſary ſeries of 
effects, from the beginning to the end of 
the world ; but continues to over-rule them, 
as in his wiſdom and goodneſs he ſees ex- 
pedient for the good of mankind. He 
ſendeth the ſprings into the vallies, which 
run among the Hills: They give drink to every 


beaſt 
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| beaſt of the field. He cauſeth graſs to grow. 
for the cattle, and herb for the ſervice of 
men, He appointeth the moon far ſeaſons ; 
and the fun knoweth his going down, That 
is, God governs natural cauſes, for pro- 
ducing what effects he pleaſes. But, doth 
God take care for theſe ? Is he employed in 
the ordering of things, that have no ſenſe, 
or no reaſon ? Is not all this for the ſake of 
man, whom he hath ſet in the world, to 
enjoy the benefit of his providence, over 
things irrational and inanimate ? 8 
And therefore our Saviour, arguing 
W againſt the diſtruſt of his diſciples, uſeth 
| this way to convince them: F God feeds 
the fowls of the air, and cloaths the graſs of 
the field, which to day is, and to morrow is 
caſt into the oven; ſhall he not much more 
cloath you, O ye of little faith? That is, If 
his providence be over theſe things, becauſe 
they are for the ſervice of men; can you 
think he will neglect you, for whoſe ſake 
he ſtill interpoſeth to preſerve them ? It is 
not of it ſelf worthy of God's counſel, 
whether the ſeaſon of the year be barren or 
fruitful, whether the winds bring a healthy 
or peſtilential air; and yet he over-rules 
G4 ſecond 
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il ſecond cauſes, not for the ſake of the things 
9 themſelves, but upon man's account, for 
1 whoſe ſake they were created. Therefore 
[hy ſometimes for the reward of a righteous 
1 | nation, ſometimes for a teſtimony of his 
1 patience and forbearance of the wicked, he 
| 4 tendeth healthful and fruitful ſeaſons ; at 
Ta: other times a fruitful land maketh he barren, 
181 for the wickedneſs of them that dwell therein, 
i The motions of nature in our earthly 
it world, the air we breathe in, the ſoil we till, 
1 the weather, and ſuch like, are without 
1 doubt of themſelves below the conſideration 
fi of the infinite majeſty of God ; but yet, 
1.4.8 with reference to that influence which they 
4 i have upon our good or evil, God 1s pleaſed 
1 : to interpoſe and concern himſelf in theſe 
j 4 things, and difdains not to govern and 


over-rule them: Which ſhews his conde- 
ſcenſion with regard to us; and in what 
account he holds human nature. 

AxD yet there is another argument of a 
very careful providence over mankind till 
behind, which is beyond the three inſtances 
of it I have infiſted on; and that is, God's 
wile and gracious method for the reformation 
of mankind, and for ſaving us from the 

| worlt 
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worſt of evils, our fins and vices, For this 
certainly doth of all things ſhew that he is 
mindful of us, and that he v/tts us. 
When the whole world lay in wickedneſs, 
and were corrupted in their ways; God, in 
his infinite mercy, ſent his andy begotten Son 
into the world, to proclaim forgiveneſs of 
ſin to all mankind upon their repentance, 
to promiſe eternal life to the keeping of his 
commandments, and to offer himſelf up a 
ſacrifice to the juſtice of God. 
Which redemption of our nature by the 
Son of God, is, of all other teſtimonies of 
a divine care of us to convert and ſave us 
from our ſins, infinitely the chiefeſt. For 
God fo loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that we might live thro' him. 
And therefore, with how raiſed a devotion 
of ſoul ſhould we uſe the pſalmiſt's words 
on that account, What is man that thou art 
mingful of him; and the ſon of man that 
thou vifiteft bim? 

WHEREFORE, after all that hath been 
diſcourſed on this ſubject, this plain infe- 
rence is to be made, that we are infinitely 
obliged to return our moſt hearty thanks to 
God, for vouchſafing to regard us, to rule 

us 
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us by his laws, and by all the methods of 
his providence to interpoſe for our welfare 
in this world, and to prepare us for eternal 
happineſs in the next; to love and adore 
the moſt high God, for his infinite conde- 
ſcenſion; to ſhew forth our thankfulneſs 
for a gracious providence over us, by daily 
| praiſes of our bountiful creator and pre- 
ferver, upon whom we ſo much depend, in 
whom we live, and move, and have our 
being, with all the comforts of it. 
Bur then, our thankful ſenſe of God's 
providence, and mindfulneſs of us, ought 
to be expreſſed alſo by vimg as always in 
his ſight, and therefore by putting our 

ſelves upon doing the things that pleaſe him, 
and by being careful never to offend him, 
ſeeing we have ſo great a witneſs of our 
behaviour. The conſideration of the divine 
providence will naturally have an influence 
upon our lives and practices; it is a fpur 
to virtue in doing and ſuffering well, that 
we perform our part under the eye and ob- 
ſervation of an infinite majeſty. @_ | 

Since God condeſcends to take notice of 

us, we ſhould endeavour to deſerve well in 
ſuch a preſence. This thought, that his 
I eye 
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eye is always upon us, ſhould make us have 
a great regard to all our actions, to ſee that 
we do things that will bear ſo great a wit- 
neſs and judge, and will gain his approba- 
tion and rewards. And let us be ſure to 
learn thoſe virtues, which the firm belief of 
a wiſe and good providence watching over 
us, ſhould more particularly engage us to 
practiſe; namely, - truſt in God, content= 
ment in all conditions, . patience in afflic= 
tions, and a full reſignation and ſubmilhon 

to the divine will. 
 LasSTLY, There 1 is one ;nfirnction more, 
by no means to be omitted, which we muſt 
learn from what hath been faid concerning 
God's good providence ; ; and. that is this: 
The ſenſe of his ſtooping ſo low, to take 
care of us, and provide for us, ſhould cor- 
rect in us all pride, and ſelf conceit, and 
inſolent contempt of other men; and ſhould 
teach us what an excellent thing is that 
humble charity of condeſcending to do good. 
In the true account of things, he that 
is more kind and beneficial to the meaneſt 
perſons, than another is, is of the claſs 
of that man's betters; and will be ſo 
owned, by the great judge of truth, at the 
laſt 
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laſt day. And the reaſon of it is plain 
enough; for ſuch charity is an imitation of 
the condeſcending goodneſs of God. There- 
fore let a man not think highly of himſelf, 
for the ſake of any worldly pre-eminence ; 
but conſider himſelf as indebted to God for 
every thing he enjoys: And then he will 
conclude, that he cannot be worthy of 
praiſe, without being himſelf a benefactor 
to others. 
But, ſhall wit, or riches, or honours, 
or ſtrength, or beauty, make us believe, 
that we are in a condition to ſcorn the 
meaneſt perſon upon earth, or to think him 
beneath our conſideration, our reſpect, or 
our charity? They are indeed theſe things 
that infect us with pride, that procure flat- 
tery from others, and make us think highly 
of our ſelves. But what are we, with all 
this vanity about us, to the peerleſs ma- 
jeſty of God, who condeſcendeth to take 
notice of us, and is mindful of the loweſt, 
as well as of the higheſt of us? What is 
man, not only the poor, the deſpiſed, the 
ignorant, and the moſt unhappy man to fee 
to,—but what is man with all his glory, 


| = riches, and greatneſs, and wit, and 
know- 
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knowledge? What is a nobleman, a king. 


an emperor, what is the greateſt man upon 
earth, that God ſhould be mindful of him? 

If therefore, whoſoever thou art, thou 
makeſt no uſe at all of thy gifts, and wealth, 
and honour, and high place in the world, 
for the benefit of thy inferiors; but thy 
ſingular advantages do rather miniſter to 
haughtineſs and ſwelling, and ſerve only to 
nouriſh a lofty and fooliſh opinion of thy 
ſelf, and to puff thee up; then go thy way, 
and give over thy pride and vanity, and 
learn to be wiſe, and think that doing of 
good to the meaneſt perſons will be thy 
greateſt honour; for in this thou wilt do 
what is ſomething like the goodneſs of God, 
who infinitely condeſcendeth to take notice 
of thee. 

And let not the wiſe man glory in his 
wiſdom, nor the rich man in his riches, 
nor the ſtrong man in his ſtrength, nor the 
great man in his titles, honour, and power; 
but he that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord, who dwelleth on high, and yet hum- 
bleth himſelf to behold the Es _ are 
in heaven and earth. 
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SERMON VI. 


Forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
Hur debtors. 5 


From Dr. CLacerT's fourth volume.) 


MATT, VI. 12. 
F orgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
| febtors. 


T. Lux E, in delivering this petition 
of the Lord's prayer, in his goſpel, 


- expreſleth it thus, ſorgive us sur fins,” 


And in the form which we commonly uſe, 
we ſay, forgive us our © treſpaſſes.” And it 
18 all one which of theſe words we uſe, debts, 
or ins, or treſpaſſes ; becauſe in this reſpect 
they muſt all have the ſame meaning : For 


what is a zreſpaſs againſt God, but only 
.the doing ſomething which he has forbid- 


den? And this is likewiſe a %; for fi (as 
the apoſtle ſays) zs 7he 8 of the 
law. And this ſame may alſo be well called 

a 
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a debt; for by tranſgreſſing the law of God 


in any point, we become obnoxious to him, 


we owe him ſatisfaction for the injury, 


either by making reparation, or (ſince that 


cannot be done by us) by ſuffering the 
puniſhment due to our tranſgreſſion. 


Or this petition I ſhall ſpeak under the 
two heads of God's forgiving us, and our 


forgiving others. 
As to the former, I intend i to ſug- 
geſt two or three conſiderations, which may 


make us offer this petition to God in good 


earneſt. As, | 
FI RST, that to this purpoſe wwe ſhould Aer 
our fins before our eyes, at convenient times, 
as particularly as we can. For it is almoſt 
impoſſible, that the general deſire of par- 
don ſhould be earneſt and ſincere, where 
there is ſeldom or never any particular ſenſe 
and acknowledgment of ſins. General 
propoſitions do not affect a man's mind, 
but by virtue of the particulars that are 
contained under them. tg 
For inſtance ; if a man ſays, that he be- 
lieves in God, but never goes farther than 
. the 


is a God, this ſhall have no influence upon 
his will and affections. For that which 


of ſin: He is faithful and true, and there- 
fore will puniſh it: He is every where 


1 do, therefore I ought to fear him and re- 


his particular tranſgreſſions. But he that 


of his ſins, his earneſt deſire of forgive- 


ob Forgive us our debts, 
the general aſſent to this article, that there 


makes this perſuaſion apt to work upon us, 
are ſuch particular deductions as theſe : He 
is holy and juſt, and therefore an hater 


preſent, and therefore he ſees me in all that 


gard him where ever I am, and eſchew evil, 
and do that which is good. 

In like manner, it ſhall affect no man to 
any good purpoſe, to ſay within himſelf 
that he is a ſinner, if he has no ſenſe of 


argues with himſelf in this manner; This 
'offence I have committed againſt God, and 
that commandment of his I have violated, 
—means ſomething; and knows what he 
fays, when he confeſſeth himſelf to be a ſin- 
ner; and knows what he defires, when he 
aſks God's pardon of his fins : and to the 
ſenſe he has of the nature and aggravations 


neſs will be proportionable. 
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IN the next place, To make us uſe this 
| petition in good earneſt, we ought to be 
ſenſible of the nature of fin, as it is a tranſs 
greſſion of God's law, and a violation of 
his will. - I do not mean that it is enough 
to have a true notion of this, but we muſt 
be heartily affected with it; confidering 
well that we have broken his law, who is 
the ſovereign of the world, and hath an 
abſolute right to govern us; and withal 
have abuſed the clemency of the infinitely 
good God ; and have expoſed ourſelves to 
the juſt anger of an almighty being; and 
that in all things, whereby we have fſin- 
ned, we have neither regarded the good- 
neſs, nor the power, nor the pteſence of 
God; we have done that which is un- 
worthy and baſe; and have thereby incur- 
red infinite danger. 

Which things are fo plain, that they 
cannot but be underſtood ; ſoevidently true, 
that they cannot be denied; and ſo inte- 


reſting, that he who conſiders them as he 


ought, cannot but be greatly affected with 
them: and it is the being thus affected, that 
qualifies a man to aſk forgiveneſs as he 


ought to do. | 
Vor. MW. > -y _ We 
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W are to conſider, again; Who we are, 
that acknowledge our ſelves to be ſinners, 
namely, ſuch who, upon innumerable ac- 
counts, were obliged to obedience, in gra- 
titude for numberleſs favours received 
from the bounty and goodneſs of God ; for 
being daily preſerved and ſuſtained by his 
providence ; for receiving all the comforts 
of life from him; for his patience and long 
ſuffering towards us, notwithſtanding many 
Provocations ; but eſpecially (as that is our 
caſe) for having been waſhed in the laver 
of regeneration, and been made partakers 
of the bleſſings of the new covenant. 

We have named the name of Chriſt, 
and yct have not departed from iniquity: 
We have eaten of the Lord's body, and 
drank of his cup : We have known the love 
of God, and the ſuffering of Chriſt : We 
have taſted the good word of God, and the 
powers. of the world to come : We have 
been led and guided by his holy fpirit. 
When a ſon turns rebel to an indulgent 
father, or a friend proves falſe to his friend; 


we know then how to aggravate the caſe, ' 


And now put theſe, and all the like in- 
ſtances together; and how great are the 
 aggra- 
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aggravations of any wilful fin we commit 
againſt God? And what puniſhments do 
our iniquities deſerve ? And then what rea- 
ſon have we to ſay, Lord, forgive us our 
ſins? And how can he not fay it in good 
earneſt, who underſtands theſe things, and 
conſiders them? And if the common aggra- 
vations of ſin make a man's guilt ſo great; 
how much greater will it grow, when every 
man's conſcience hath diſcharged its pro- 
per office, and checked him for his re- 
lapſes, his frequent violation of vows and 
promiſes of better obedience, and all the 
particular circumſtances of guilt, which 
make his fins to be out of meaſure finful. 


| So much concerning God's forgiving us. 
The next. thing to be conſidered is, the 
condition thereof, our forgiving others. 

Io forgive others is ſo hard a matter, 


ve 2 ö 58 
A that is, to do it thoroughly and heartily, 
6 ; without retaining any revengeful thoughts, 
en 


any ſtiffneſs or grudging, any evil deſires 
or wiſhes; this (L ſay) is ſo hard, that our 
Lord hath tied the obligation thereto 
upon us, as faſt as that of any other duty 
whatſoever; and in ſome reſpects he hath 

Fi 2 tied 
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tied it faſter. He hath not only given us 
a ſpecial law concerning it, but he hath 


eauſed us to acknowledge it daily in our 


prayers; and that, at the ſame time when 
we deſire forgiveneſs of God our ſelves, 
and delire to . be OI: as we forgive 
others. 

And now that you may . the utmoſt 


ſtrength of this obligation, I ſhall add, that 


we ought not to efteem it fo difficult to for- 
give, as it appears at firſt, and as moſt 
men make it; becauſe, there is much more 
reaſon why we ſhould forgive others, than 
why we ſhould expect that God will for- 


give us. 


It happens very frequently 1 men, 


that thoſe who are injured gave ſome pro- 
vocation beforehand. Where wrong is com- 
plained of, the fault is often on both ſides, 
though more perhaps on the one fide than 
on the other. But this cannot be ſaid, to 
excuſe our ſins againſt God. He never did 
us any harm, nor can we lay any matter 
of accuſation againſt him. Now ſhould it 
not be an eaſy thing for us to forgive, who 
ſtand in need to be forgiven, not only by 
God, but by our neighbour too? And yet 

| it 
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it is commonly obſerved, that they who are 
moſt ready to do injuries, are the moſt back- 
ward to forgive them, but in reaſon they 
ſhould be moſt forward. 

Moreover ; When a man is wronged up- 
on a provocation given, yet the injury that 
is done to him is not capable of thoſe ag- 
gravations, which his own fins againſt God 
are loaded with. For no man 1s or can be 
ſo obliged to another, as every man is to 


| God. Therefore let us ſuppoſe, that an- 
other man hath requited us evil for good, 


which is the higheſt kind of aggravation 


that one man's {ins againſt another can ad- 


mit; yet what is the benefit, which we can 
pretend to be the authors of to him, to thoſe 
innumerable bleſſings which God conferred 
upon our ſelves? Did he not give us our 
being? Doth he not daily preſerve us? Hath 
he not given his only ſon to die for us ; and 
promiſed us an everlaſting reward in the 
kingdom of heaven? Are not theſe bene- 
fits infinitely beyond any thing, or all thoſe 
things put together, for which we may pre- 
tend to deſerve well of our neighbour, if 


they were ten thouſand times greater than 
they are ? And therefore we deſire of God 
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tied it faſter. He hath not only given us 
a ſpecial law concerning it, but he hath 


rer us to acknowledge it daily in our 


prayers; and that, at the ſame time when 
we deſire forgiveneſs of God our elves, 
and delire to be forgiven . as we N 
others. | 

And now that you may 1 the utmoſt 
ſtrength of this obligation, I ſhall add, that 
we ought not to eſteem it ſo difficult to for- 
give, as it appears at firſt, and as moſt 
men make it; becauſe, there is much more 


reaſon why we ſhould forgive others, than 


why we ſhould expect that God will for- 
give us. 

It happens very frequently amongſt men, 
that thoſe who are injured gave ſome pro- 
vocation beforehand. Where wrong is com- 
plained of, the fault is often on both ſides, 
though more perhaps on the one ſide than 
on the other. But this cannot be ſaid, to 
excuſe our ſins againſt God. He never did 
us any harm, nor can we lay any matter 
of accuſation againſt him. Now ſhould it 
not be an eaſy thing for us to forgive, who 
ſtand in need to be forgiven, not only by 
God, but by our neighbour too ? And yet 
: ll 
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it is commonly obſerved, that they who are 
moſt ready to do injuries, are the moſt back- 
ward to forgive them, but in reaſon they 
ſhould be moſt forward. | 
Moreover ; When a man is wronged up- 
on a provocation given, yet the injury that 
is done to him is not capable of thoſe ag- 
gravations, which his own ſins againſt God 
are loaded with. For no man 1s or can be 
ſo obliged to another, as every man is to 


God. Therefore let us ſuppole, that an- 


other man hath requited us evil for good, 
which is the higheſt kind of aggravation 
that one man's {ins againſt another can ad- 


mit; yet what is the benefit, which we can 


pretend to be the authors of to him, to thoſe 
innumerable bleſſings which God conferred 
upon our ſelves ? Did he not give us our 
being ? Doth he not daily preſerve us? Hath 
he not given his only ſon to die for us; and 
promiſed us an everlaſting reward in the 
kingdom of heaven? Are not theſe bene- 
fits infinitely beyond any thing, or all thoſe 


things put together, for which we may pre- 


tend to deſerve well of our neighbour, if 
they were ten thouſand times greater than 
they are? And therefore we deſire of God 
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to forgive us greater ſins and treſpaſſes, 


which we have committed againſt God, . 


we can forgive another. 

More particularly; The meaſure of our 
forgiveneſs may be eſtimated from the fol- 
lowing inſtances. 

Firſt of all, We deſire to be forgiven all 
the ſins that we have been guilty of: We 
would not have God enter into judgment 
with us for any of them, much leſs for the 


greateſt of all, And therefore, if we for- 


give, as we deſire to be forgiven, it is very 
plain, that we muſt alſo forgive all, even 
the greateſt wrongs, that are done to us by 


our neighbour, without reſerving ill will to 


his perſon, upon the account of any, tho' 


the greateſt affront and injury that we 


ever received from him. 39 5 
But, alas, how contrary is our practice to 
our prayers? We have much ado, and it is 
not without much ſtruggling with our ſelves, 
that we can ſettle our paſſions, that we can 
clear our ſelves of ſpiteful and malicioug 
thoughts, when we have received a very 
ſmall and inconfiderable wrong. What hurt 
is done to us in compariſon, if when we 


are in health and at eaſe, when we are 
I under 


ſel 


irt 


re 
ler 
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ander no ſtraits, and in no diſtreſs, when we 
live in plenty, and in good ſecurity; what 
great hurt, 1 ſay, is done to us by a diſ- 


graceful word, by a ſpiteful inſinuation, or 
a baſe reflection? How many bleſſings have 


we about us, to yield us good comfort, 


which contribute incomparably more to our 


welfare, than ſo petty an aſſault can do to 


our harm? And yet we have much ado, to 


keep our hearts from boiling into reſent- 
ment and diſdain againſt the injurious man, 


though he hath done us no miſchief that 
deſerves our conſideration. 
But if we overcome our ſelves upon theſe 


trifling accounts, and are in charity with 


the wrong doer, this is yet but the very 
leaſt part of our duty ; for we were oblig- 
ed to forgive him, though the injury had 
been never 10 great. But this is what we 
uſe to ſay upon ſüch occaſions : If it had 
not been ſo violent an affront, ſo undoing 
a ſlander, ſo intolerable a wrong, I could 
have paſſed it by, I could eaſily have ad- 
mitted terms of reconciliation; but this is 
beyond all ſufferance, and I cannot bring my 
{elf to be in charity with ſo great an enemy, 


or to forbear revenge, 
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But now that which I ſay is this : Would 
we have God thus to deal with us ? Do we 
deſire him to forgive us only our leaſt and 
molt excuſable offences, and to treaſure up 
wrath againſt us for the greateſt of all ! Or 
rather, do we not intend to beg his par- 


don of the greateſt, with the greateſt con- 
cern? But then let us have a care that we 


do not baffle this intention, by our revenge- 


fulneſs upon receiving great injuries from 
others; but let us forgive them all, if we 


deſire that God ſhould do ſo by us. 
Again: We deſire to be forgiven ſþeedih. 


We would not have the wrath of God to 


reſt upon us, for a day, or a moment; leſt 
we ſhould be cut off in his juſt diſpleaſure, 
Now it is well, if moſt men can obtain of 
themſelves, to forgive after ſome time, when 


they have had leiſure to cool, and begin to 


be tired with their own anger and paſſionate 
reſentments. But if we would forgive, as 


we deſire to be forgiven, we muſt make 


haſte to be reconciled, we muſt not let the 
ſun go down upon our wrath. 

Very unfit therefore are we for God's for- 
giveneſs, when our hearts ſwell with ma- 
lice and diſdain, and fret with bitter and re- 
5 1 vengeful 
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vengeful thoughts. We are committing daily 
offences againſt God, and ought therefore to 
pray for God's pardon every day. In order to 
qualify us for this therefore, we ought alſo to 


forgive others every day, even though they 


ſhould every day give us occaſion for it. 
For if we would be in God's grace to 
day, we muſt not continue in ill will to our 
brother till to morrow. | 

Further: We deſire that the aggravations 
of our ſins may not be conſidered againſt 
us; that is, as the pſalmiſt expreſſeth it, 
that God would not enter into judgment with 
/s; that he would make all abatements in 
our behalf that can be made. 

And this 1s what we ought to ah towards 
thoſe that have injured us; we ſhould ad- 
mit of any excuſe that is offered; that is, 
we ſhould not forgive hardly. We muſt 
not only be free of a revengeful ſpirit, but 
we muſt give over aggravating the offence 


_ againſt that man whom we have forgiven. 


For indeed, how can we be truly ſaid to 
have forgiven that man, whom yet we ſeek 
to repreſent under as bad a character as his 

caſe will bear ? 
Again : When we deſire to be forgiven, 
we do not only deſire that the puniſhment 
| | may 
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may be remitted, and God's anger againſt 
us may ceaſe, but we deſire this alſo; that 
he would be reconciled to us, that he would 
love us, and do us good. And therefore we 
ought, in like manner, not. only to baniſh 
revenge, and put off indignation and dif- 
pleaſure againſt our adverſary; but we ought 
alſo to love him, and be ready to do good 
to him inſtead of evil, and to defire his wel- 
fare in this world, and in the world to come, 
and be forward our ſelves to promote it. 


AND now, we ſhould do well to make a 
Rand, and conſider well with our ſelves, how 
we practiſe this precept of our religion. I 
ſuppoſe, ever ſince we knew what religion 
and prayer meant, we have every day ſaid 
the Lord's prayer. In this we pray unto 
God, to forgive us our treſpaſſes as we for- 
give them that treſpaſs againſt us. Do we 
never, when we ule this petition, harbour 
malice, revenge, and hatred in our hearts ? 
If we do, we pray. not for, but againſt our 
ſelves ; and bring our ſelves hereby under a 
neceſſity of ſaying this prayer back again, 
and defiring God to forgive us, not as we 
forgive others, becauſe we do not perhaps 


forgive them at all but that he would 
forgive 
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forgive us more and better than we do to 
others; that is to ſay, that he would pleaſe 
to pardon us, not in the method that he 
kimſelf hath appointed, but according to a 
way of our own deviſing : Than which, 
what greater inſolence and affront can be 
offered unto the divine majelty ? 

Let us not then go about to excuſe our 
ſelves before God, as if there were no living 
in the world without contention, ſtrife, and 
debate, and animoſities, becauſe the occa- 
ſons of theſe things are often multiplied 
upon us; but let us for our own ſakes, for 
the forgiveneſs of our ſins, ſet about the 
exerciſe of this grace and virtue, . 

Our Lord very well knew, that our 1. 
and the buſineſs thereof, would adminiſter 
frequent matter of debate, and hard words, 
and bitter thoughts; and therefore he hath 
provided us a daily remedy, againſt this 


miſchief of converſation; namely, that prayer 


wherein we pray for * forgiveneſs, as 
well as for daily bread; and for the former, 
upon no other condition, than that on our 
parts there be none in the world, but whom 
we wiſh well to, and to whom we are ready 
to grant forgiveneſs, and to do them good. 

| | But 
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But one thing more: If forgiving of 
wrongs be neceſſary for our being forgiven 
of God ; what then ſhall we ſay of thoſe, 
that do wrongs and injuries to their neigh- 
bours? Is it not a groſs abuſe of God's 
majeſty and patience, for that man to de- 
ſire God to forgive him, as he forgives the 
injuries he. has received from others, who 


1s hurtful and injurious himſelf? Whoever 


uſes the petition, may well be ſuppoſed a 


| perſon that provokes and hurts no body, 


and to be one, who exerciſeth himſelf to 


have a conſcience void of offence. 


Toconclude: Hath another man affronted 
or wronged us? We do our ſelves greater 
injury by not forgiving him, than he hath 
done us by the offence. Nay further, We 
do our ſelves more harm by not forgiving 
him, than it is poſſible for us to do to him: 
For we make that wretched ufe of his fault, 


as to debar our ſelves hereby from the for- 


giveneſs of God; which we certainly do, 
if we ſuffer his offence to breed in us ran- 
corous and evil thoughts againſt him. 

But, becauſe he hath deſpiſed and inſulted 
us, ſhall we be revenged on him to our own 


deſtruction ? ? If he hath done-us wrong, he 


2 hath 
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hath hurt his own ſoul; but ſhall we there- 
fore deſtroy ours too, by ſhutting up the 
mercies of God againſt our ſelves? What a 
madneſs is that? 

Let us therefore carry theſe words of my 
text, always in our hearts, wherever we go 
that they may be preſent, as prefent with 
us, as if they were inſcribed in all places, 
where we have any affairs and buſineſs ; 
as if they were graven upon the palms of 


our hands, or we wore them on our gar- 


ments. Let this petition be our daily ad- 
dreſs unta God, whenever we are in dan- 
ger of being tempted to anger and ill will; 
and when we are ſo tempted, let us remem- 
ber, that we have then an occaſion of pray- 


ing effectually for God's pardon, in theſe 


words, Forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we for- 


give them that treſpaſe 2 15. 
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SERMON, VII. 
Excuſes for abſenting from the bel 


ſacrament. 


[From KerTTLEwELL on the Sacrament.] 


| 


MATT. XXII. 25 3. 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain 
King, which made a marriage for his ſon, 

And ſent forth his ſervants to call them that 

were bidden to the wedding 3 J and they would 
7207 come. 


uk E worthy receiving of the holy 

_ ſacrament, is a duty, which, our 
bleſſed Lord has ſtrictly enjoined ; and from 
which we may hope to reap very great be- 
nefits. It might well be expected therefore, 
that all who would do ſervice, either to their 
Saviour, or to themſelves, ſhould readily 
Join therein, whenſoever an opportunity is 
offered for the ſame. And lo, it is probable, 
all who pretend to ſerious religion would; 
were it not that they have ſome exceptions 
in 


77 
L 


worthy of it, are admitted to join in it. And, 
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in their own minds againſt it, which till 


| they are removed, make all diſcourſes of 


the duty, or uſefulneſs of this holy feaſt, to 


fall without effect, and perſuade them, that 


however neceſſary or adviſable it may be to 


others, yet it is not ſo to them, who have ſo 


juſt an hindrance. to excuſe or diſcourage 
them from being preſent at it. 
To give therefore this duty as faſt hold 


upon our conſciences as may be, I ſhall at 


| this time endeavour to remove ſeveral of 


thoſe hindrances, and to take off ſuch pleas, 
as are uſually offered to excuſe, and keep 
men back from complying with it. | 
And thoſe which I ſhall principally treat 
of, are theſe four : 
I. Men are ſometimes hindred from the 


| ſacrament, becauſe they think it 7s 4 pre- 
ſumption in us to approa h unto it; and there- 
fore, ſay they, an humble man ſhould Nee 
from it. 


II. Becaufe many good people are ſeldom or 
never ſeen af it, and therefore they may be good 
700 (they think}, and have good company, if 
they keep away from it. 

III. Becauſe others perhaps, obo are un- 


IV. 
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IV. Becauſe therein they are to promiſe 


concerning every fin which they find themſelves 


guilty of, that they will no more commit it; 


and this promiſe fome dare not make, becauſe 


they fear they ſhall not keep it. 

Theſe are ſuch things as do ſometimes 
hinder perſons from partaking in this holy 
ordinance; but indeed they ought in no caſe 
to be their hindrance, from doing their Sa- 
viour and their own ſouls this ſervice; as 
will more fully appear in treating of the 
particulars. And, 


I. ONE thing which hinders ſome perſons 
from coming to this holy feaſt, is, becauſe 
il looks like an high preſumption in us to ap- 


proach thereunto, and therefore they think an 
| humble man ought in | all modeſiy to abſiam 


from it. | 

But to ſatisfy this plea, we need anly. to 
obſerve, that it can be no preſumption to 
come when we are called, and to do what we 
are bidden. If we ſhould intrude of our own 
accord, and come uninvited, we might be 
too boid indeed, and very rudely arrogant. 
But when we are particularly ſent to, and 
called to come, eſpecially if there be, as in 


this caſe there is, great earneſtneſs and im- 
portunity 


TH Wwe. 
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portunity in the invitation, it is the part of 


an humble man to comply therewith, and 


he is not guilty of the leaſt ſhew of arro- 
gance or preſumption in ſo doing. There 
is civility ſhewn ſometimes in accepting, as 
well as in offering kindneſſes; and it is but 
reaſonable to receive what God would have 


us; yea, indeed, to accept any thing from 


any other of our ſuperiors. So that in all 
civility, we were bound to come, had we 
nothing more than a friendly invitation. 
But beſides that, God hath expreſsly in- 
joined, and perEmptorily required it of us: 
So that now we muſt approach to this holy 
table, not only out of civility and reſpect, 
but alſo out of obedience to his holy com- 
mandment. And true humility is no hin- 
drance, but the greateſt furtherance in the 
world to ſuch a ſervice; it being not the 
part of a preſumptuous, but of a truly hum- 
ble man, to do what he is bidden, and to 
pleaſe thoſe whom he is bound! in 1 to 
obey. | 
It 18 no preſumption then to come to the 
holy ſacrament when we are called, and to 
do what we are bidden. | 
But it is a very great boldneſs and pre- 
Vo L. III. 1 ſumption 
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ſumption to ſtay away, and leave what he 
bitls us do une. He is no proud man, 
who accepts a a kindneſs when it is offered, 
and he is earneſtly invited to it; but he may 
ſhew pride and haughtineſs enough, who 
Nights and deſpiſes it. And he is no 600 
man that does what he is commanded ; but 
he ſhews Boldneſs and preſumes #deed, that 
dares venture to tranſgteſs it. There are no 
men fo bold and preſumptuous with God, 
as they who will act what he forbids, and 
refuſe to do what he injoins them. So that 
it 18 truly an high preſumption to ſtay away 
when he has expreſſy charged us, both upon 
our duty, and our love for n to _ in 
the holy commumon. 

As for thoſe then, who are habe from 
the holy ſacrament, by the fear of being too al 
bold and preſumptuous with almighty God, MW 
in coming to a feaft which bath fach height 
of privilege and honour in it; they are hin- e 
dred without any juſt ground, and kept © 
back by that which ought not to hinder 
them. For it is no preſumption, but the 
part of humble men, to come when they 
are called, and to do what they are bidden; 
but it is a very great boldneſs and pre- 


ſumption, 
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ſumption, to ay ar, an leave it uns 
dane. A 


m PL, £44 8 fexeral err are 
wont to excuſe their not coming to the holy 
ſacrament is, becauſe many good people are 
ſeldom or never ſeen thereat ; and therefore 
they may. be goad too, and have good company, 
if they keep away from it. 

Now as for thoſe who urge this ! in ex- 
euſe, it would be proper for them to oon- 
ſider, that when they are inquiring after 
their own duty, in any matter, it is no right 
way to aſk, whether others practiſe it, but 
whether our Lord has any where com 
manded, that it ſhould be practiſed. For 
mens practice is not alyays fully anſwer- 
able to their o] duty, and ſo is a very falſe 
rule whereby to judge of ours. All perſons 
have their faults, and tho? no good men 
can continue in any wilful ones, yet will 
even they be ſuhject to ſeveral ignorant flips, 
and unadviſed miſcarriages. But when at 
any time they either wilfully break any 
commandment, or ignorantly miſtake it; 
that is no warrant for us to do ſo likewiſe. 
80 that if we. would truly underſtand whe- 

I 2 ther 


com- | 
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ther we are bound to communicate, our way 
is not- to inquire whether others do it, but 
whether our Lord has any where enjoined it 
to be done; for if he has, we are certainly 
obliged to communicate, whether others do 
it or no. | | 
And if any good people keep away "i 
the bleſſed ſacrament, that is no part of their 
goodnels, but their blemiſh; fo that therein 
they are not to be imitated. For we have 
God's expreſs command to come, and that 
we cannot flight, without being diſobedient, 
and guilty of a plain tranſgreſſion. We are 
called therein, to ſhew our ſelves thankfully 
mindful of our bleſſed Saviour's death, and 
of all that he has done and ſuffered for our 
fakes; and this call we cannot deny, with- 
out proclaiming our ſelves moſt ſhamefully 
unthankful towards him. We are fummoned 
in, to profeſs repentance and amendment of 
all our fins; and this we cannot honeſtly 
decline, if really we are reſolved to leave 
them. We are invited to declare our ſelves 
at peace with alt our brethren, and recon- 
ciled to all the chriſtian world; and this in- 
vitation no man can fairly refuſe, who in 
r deed is in charity with all men, and is 
1 become 


de 
in 
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become an hearty friend to them. God's 
laws peremptorily enjoin us, and the things 
therein implied do ſtrictly oblige 1 us, to par- 
take of the holy ſacrament, when we have 
an offer of a fit opportunity for the ſame; 
ſo that every man who makes 8 
of his duty, and regards obedience to his 
Lord, muſt be careful to join therein. And 
it is the greateſt means of a good life, and 
obligation to amendment that can be pre- 
ſeribed; ſo that every one who has a juſt 
care of his ſoul, and is earneſtly deſirous of 
virtuous improvements, will ſeek to be ad- 
mitted to it. A good man's duty binds him, 
and the care of his own ſoul engages him to 
communicate; ſo that there is neither virtue 
nor prudence ſhewn in ſtaying away, nor is 
it any part of goodneſs to negle& it. And 
therefore if any perſons, otherwiſe good, are 
ſeldom ſeen at the bleſſed ſacrament, that 
is no part of their goodneſs, but their fault, 

ſo that therein they are not to be imitated. 
As for thoſe then, who urge this in ex- 
cuſe for their not coming to the holy ſacra- 
ment, becauſe ſeveral good people are ſel- 
dom, or never ſeen at it, the anſwer to them 
in ſhort is this : In judging our _—_ we 
SSD I 3 155 muſt 
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muſt not take our tre from other mens 
practice, but from our bleſſed Lord's com- 


mandments; 4 ſince, if they diſobey any pre- 


cept, that is no excuſe — us, nor gives us 
any warrant for company? s fake to difobey 


likewiſe, And as for the ſacrament in par- 


ticular, if a any good people keep away from 


it, that is no part of their goodneſs, ſo that 
therein they are not fo be imitated. Nay, 


if they continue in this neglect, after theit 
conſciences are rightly inſtructed, and in- 


formed about i it, they ceaſe to be good, and 


are guilty of a criminal neglect, Which will 
not be forgiven them, but upon the ſame 


terms as all other known ſins are, that is, 
upon their repentance thereof. If they ftay 
away out of 1 ignorance and miſtake, all they 


.can expect, is, to be pitied, but not to be 


commended for their omiſſion; and if out of 


 wilfulneſs, after their conſcience has been 
ſet right therein, — they will be ſeverely pu- 


niſhed, unleſs they are timely reclaimed 


from it: And therefore their example there- 
in, is very far from being fit to be imitated 
by us. A 


IIId Causk which people are wont to 


aſſign, 
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aſſign, for their abſenting themſelyes from 
this holy feaſt, is, þe cauſe others, who are 
unworthy of it, are admitted to join in it. 
Tho? this be a very good thing, yet they 
fear they ſhould give offence by doing it in 
il company; and how worthy ſoever they 
may be in themſelves, they are afraid leſt 
they ſhould be defiled by the unworthineſs 
of others. 80 that unleſs they can receive 
the ſacrament in an unmixed company, and 
only with the pure and true believers, they 
think beſt to {tay away, ang 0; receive it 
at all. 
But that they may not be Ut back by ; 
this hindrance, I ſhall obſerve to them,— 

That they ought not to be forward in judg- 
ing any others unworthy to communicate, 


Jeſt they be miſtaken in their judgment of 


them, For every penitent man, who is 
fully rgſolued to leave all his ſins, is really 
worthy to receive the bleſſed ſacrament; 
and whether the perſon whom they think 
unworthy be ſo reſolved or O, is Very. hard 
for them to judge, ſince no man can ſee 


into another's heart, and only God and his 
ow n ſoul are privy to it. When he comes 


to the Lord's table, every communicant pro- 
14 feſſeth 
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feſſeth to repent, and promiſeth to lead a 


new life thenceforward; and when he ſo- 


lemnly declares he is thus reſolved, it is 
hard for another perſon, Who cannot ſee 


into his ſoul, to ſay he is not, but is ſtil 
impenitent. Tho' all good men therefore 
may be free in judging of themſelves, yet 


8 ought they to be very wary how they paſs 


a judgment on the unworthineſs of others, 
They muſt not be forward to pronounce of 


it, becauſe it is hard for them to know it; 


ſo that when they give ſentence againſt their 
brethren in this point, it is ventrouſly-done, 
and they are liable to be deceived therein. 

Beſides; When ſome others, who, as they 


have great cauſe to think, are unworthy, do 
receive the holy ſacrament; yet ought not 


that to hinder them from receiving it too. 


Our buſineſs ſhould not be, to move queſti- 
ons and diſputes about the preparedneſs of 
others, but to be careful duly to prepare our 
ſelves; and when once we are fitly qualified 
for it, we ought to come whether they be ſo 
or no. Their unworthineſs will have all its 
effect upon themſelves, but will not hinder 
our acceptance, nor ought to put us by, 
from doing both our bleſſed Saviour, and 


our 


eir 
ie, 
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our own ſouls this ſervibe: For one man 
ſhall not bear another's, but every one his 
own burden. A 


4 IVth T HING, Benn keeps back ſeveral 
from the holy ſacrament, tho? both in duty 
to their Saviour, and in tenderneſs to their 
own ſouls, they are moſt ſtrictly bound to 
frequent the ſame, is, becauſe therein. they 
are to promiſe concerning every fin which they 
find themſelves guilty of, that they will no more 
commit it; and this promiſe they dare not 
make, becauſe they fear they ſhall not keep it. 

Now as for theſe perſons, they would do 
well to conſider, that if this be a ſufficient 
hindrance, to keep them from this ordinance, 
it is equally ſo to keep them from prayers 
too, nay from the whole chriſtian profeſſion. 


For God will not hear their. prayers for the 


pardon of any ſin, till they repent of it, 
and reſolve within themſelves, and make 
him faithful promiſes, that they will never 


more commit the ſame. And in order to be 


admitted into the fellowſhip of Chriſt's 
church, men are firſt to renounce the devil 


and all his works, and promiſe to keep 
God's holy will and commandments. If we 


ſtick 


5 


an end. 
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ſtick at theſe promiſes, then we muſt ſcruple 
ſaying our prayers,, and bid adieu to all. re- 


ligion. bat 


But more Pa to thoſe who are 
afraid of the holy ſacrament upon this ac- 
count, I have theſe two things to offer: 
I. Promife this amendment, and teep it, 
a then the doubt is anſwered.  _ 
2. Tho after ſome time they ſhould forget 
themſelves, and break it in ſome inſtances, yet 
ill they have the benefit 7 ener n 
wards. 

1. I would advife them to promiſe this 
amendment, and to keep it, and the doubt is 
anſwered. When the objection againft pro- 
ming, is only the danger of performing, 
when they both can, and ought to perform 
it; at is an objection that lies only againſt 


_zhemſeſves, in a ſuſpicion that they will be 


wanting to their own bounden duty and ſer- 
vice. And that is better removed, by their own 
care faithfully to diſcharge it, than by any 
thing that can be-ſaid. They ought to per- 
Form it, and if they will, by God's grace 
they may do it; and therefore let them be 
careful to do that, and this dificulty is at 


They 
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They ought, Lay, toperform: 

ment, Which they e to almighty 
— to leave every ſin which they have 
formerly committed. God will not forgive 
us any wilful offences, whilſt we perſiſt im 
penitent, and continue to repeat them hut 
requires firſt; on our part, / that we forſake 


and amend the fame. It is no indifferent 


matter, that is left to our own choice, whe- 
ther we will leave our fins: or no; but the 
thing muſt of neceſſity be done, if ever we 
hope to appeaſe God, or to go to heaven. 
So that we muſt not be 1% forward to pro- 
miſe, for that is our —y but v more tare» 


ful to perform. 


And as they ought eee this 4 
ment, which they promiſe to almighty 
God, ſo by his grace they may perform it, 
if they #077, and have a mind fo to do. 
When at this feaſt, they ſay they will hever 


commit 'this-or that fin any more, according 
as God has required, they ſay not that they 
will never be ſurprigzed into it, but that they 
will never act it 407//ly, that is, when they 


ſee it, and are aware of it; or, if at any time 


they do fall into it again, that they will not 
perſiſt therein, but amend it; repentance 


always 
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always going along, and being implied 
from the beginning to the end of the goſpel 
covenant. And this, by God's help, they 


all may do, if they make it their ſerious 
buſineſs, and lay out their utnioſt care and 


pains upon it. For when a man's conſcience 


tells him, that the thing is ſinful which he 


is about to act, or at leaſt he could readily 


ſee it, if he would direct his eye thereto; 


he need not go on therewith unleſs he will, 


but if he pleaſe, may inſtantly turn away 
from it. This, I ſay, he may do; for if 


he will not be wanting to himſelf, God will 


not be wanting to him therein, but enable 


him effectually to abſtain from the ſame, 


when he truly endeavours ſo to do. 


And ſince by God's grace they nay per- 


1 this amendment if they will, and ought 
to perform it, if ever they hope he ſhould 
accept them; let them but be careful ſo to 


do, and then this hindrance will give them 


no more trouble, but be quite removed. 


They will have no cauſe to be ſlow to pro- 


miſe, what they will be thus honeſtly care- 
to perform. 


Tho) aan they foould farget ; 


vir and break this promiſe in ſame in- 


_ flance; 
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flance ; yet is not their caſe deſperate there- 
upon, but they have ftill the benefit of re- 
pentance . __ breach: of promi we after- 
warde. + 541% | 
Indeed, ar wy break it as ſoon as ever 
they have made it, and run conſtant changes 
in ſinning and repenting, performing it this 
time, and tranſgreſſing it the next; that re- 
pentance, it is to be feared, will be of no 
avail with God, becauſe it reſteth only in 
fair words and promiſes, or, at beſt, in 
ſome faint attempts, without any real re- 


formation and amendment. But if, after 


they have promiſed to leave their ſins, they 


go on for ſome due time to make good their 


word, and avoid the offence in ſeveral op- 
portunities which lead them to repeat the 
fame; but at laſt they happen to forget 
themſelves, and break it in ſome inſtance; 
yet doth not that make void their former 
repentance, or render their caſe deſperate 
thereupon; but they have ſtill the benefit 
of repentance afterwards, for that breach 


both of duty and promiſe; and, by amend- 
ung what they have done amiſs, may be 
reſtored and made whole again. For God 
will pardon us upon our true repentance 


2 and 
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and amendment, not only once, or a ſe- 


cond time, but 48 often as. there is occalion, 
So that if after we have promifed in the 
holy ſacrament, that we will never more be 


guilty of any particular ſin, we yet happen 


to yield to it at length, and are anew over- 
come; let us but truly repent of that breach, 
and fully reſolve againſt it a ſecond time, 
and amend the ſame as we have opportunity, 
and then we are made whole as we were in 
our former ſtation. | 

As for this hindrance hen, whereby 


{ome are kept back from the holy ſacra- 
ment, namely, 'Thejr promiſing thercin 


concerning every ſin, that they will no more 
commit it, which promiſe they dare not 
make, becauſe they are afraid they ſhall not 
keep it ;—it need not ſtick with them, nor 
ought to hinder any man, who pretends to 
religion. For let them promiſe the amend- 
ment, and keep it, and then the doubt is 
anſwered. Or, if after they have kept it 


for ſome time, they happen to fail upon 


ſome occaſion ; let them repent of that 
breach, and make new promiſes and faith- 


ful reſolutions, and perform accordingly, 


* then they are ay And all this has 


1 nothing 
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nothing in it that can be avoided, or ought 
to be feared, but is all neceſſary and deſita- 
ble to be done: For it is their duty thus to 
promiſe, and their duty to perform, and 


their great privilege, that if they fail in any 


inſtance afterwards, yet ſtill upon repeating 
their repentance, and amending what they 
have done amiſs, they ſhall receive a par- 
don. It is what every man muſt do, not 
only to be a worthy communicant, but to be 
a chriſtian, 


AND THvUsS I have done with all thoſe 
pleas I propoſed to ſpeak of at this time, by 


which men are wont to excuſe their not 


coming to the holy communion. And upon 
the whole matter it appears, that commu- 


nicating being in it ſelf a great duty, and 
of great benefit, none of all thoſe pleas can 
excuſe our neglect thereof. For neither the 
ſeeming preſumption in joining in this ſacred 
feaſt, nor the cuſtomary abſence of many 
good people from it, nor the admittance of 
unworthy receivers to it, nor the fear of 
breaking that promiſe of new life which is 
made therein; neither theſe, I ſay, nor any 


other impediment, whereby men are apt to 


excule 


128 Excuſes for abſenting from, &c. 
excuſe it to their own minds, can really 
juſtify and bear them out, in abſenting 
themſelves from the Lord's table, when they 
are invited to it. So that every man, as he 
tenders our bleſſed Lord's command, and 


his own ſoul's everlaſting intereſt, muſt be 


careful reverently and devoutly to partake 


in this holy feaſt, when he has an Por- 
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SERMON VIII. 


Plea of unwerthineſs to receive the 
facrament. 


[From 3 on the Sacrament.] 


MATT. xxII. 8. 

Then ſaith he to his ſervants, the wedding is 
ready, but they which were bidden were not 
Dor thy. 


IN CE receiving of the holy fn 

ment, is a duty which our bleſſed Lord 

hath ſtrictly enjoined, and from which we 
may all hope to receive very great benefits; 
it may well be expected, that all who would 
do ſervice, either to their Saviour, or to 
themſelves, ſhould readily join therein, 
whenſoever an opportunity 1s offered for the 
lame. And ſo, it is like, all who pretend 
to ſerious religion would, were it not that 
they have ſome exceptions in their own 
minds againſt it, which till they are removed, 
make all diſcourſes of the duty, or uſeful- 
neſs of this holy feaſt, to fall without effect, 
and which do perſuade them, that however 
Vol. l. neceſſary 
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neceſſary or adviſable it may be to others, 
yet it is not ſo to them, who have ſo juſt an 
hindrance to excuſe or diſcourage them from 
being preſent at it. 

The moſt uſual, and 1 general hin- 
drance of all others, and which keeps back 
very many from the bleſſed ſacrament, who 
otherwiſe are defirous enough to partake in 
the ſame, is, their thinking themselves un- 


worthy of it, and unfit to receive it; and 


the great danger of receiving it unworthily; 
mnaſmuch as the apoſtle ſays, they eat and 
drink damnation to themſebves. 

Now to filence this plea, and to fatisfy 
the minds of thoſe who make it, ſo as that 
there may be no more cauſe for it, I ſhall 
obſerve theſe things following: 


Fr RST of all; They ſbew great partiality 
in this plea; becauſe they are nat ſo ſcrupu- 
lous about neglecting the communion, as 


about the unworthy receiuing of it, though 


there be the ſame cauſe to ſeruple both, They 
ſhew all their nicenefs about doing what God 
| bids them, but none about letting it alone. 
They are afraid of offending, in coming to 
che 258 ſacrament; but have no fear of 

| givi ng 
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giving offence in ſtaying away foam: it: as 
if God had forbid them only to receive un- 
worthily, but had no where forbid them 
to abſent themſelves, and not receive at all. 
But this is a very wrong judgment; for 
almighty God doth as ſtrictly injoin a worthy, 
as he forbids an unworthy communicating. 
He hath given us his command for it, and 
that too, with ſuch notes and circumſtances, 
as ſhew that he lays a particular weight up- 
on it, and highly expecteth to be obeyed. 
therein. So that if we would not bring 
guilt upon our ſelves by ſinning againſt him, 


ve muſt make conſcience of not coming 


to the ſacrament, as well as of irreverent 
treating and profanation of it when we come, 

This then is very partial and unfair deal - 
ing; to be ſerupulous only about the man- 
ner of performing this duty; but to have 
no ſeruple at all about the omiſſion of it; 
as if, when God commands us to do a 
thing, not to do it at all, were not as 
much a fault as to do it wrong; and it 
were not equally tranſgreſſed, when we ne- 
glect, as when we profane it. And if all 
thoſe, who are full of fear about unworthy 


reciving, would be but as fearful of ſinful 
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all God's laws, and is reſolved by God's 


abſtaining; this equal fear on both ſides 
would make them diligent in ſeeking ſatiſ- 
faction, and in carrying on the work of 
preparation; ſo that they might neither of. 
fend by coming, nor by ſtaying away, but 
worthily approach to the Lord's table, and 


be heartily wolcome to it when * do. 


„Srgamprr I obſerve this Gurther : E- 
very penitent, he ig is reſolved to leave his fins, 
and has begun the change, ts really worthy 
fo that the thoughts of unworthineſs ga 


not to put him by it. 
He is a true penitent, who conſiders of 


grace to keep them; and of all his 
own fins, and is reſolved by God's grace 
to leave them; and ſo, changing his for- 
mer evil courſe and practice, becomes a new 
man. And whoſoever does this, he is a fi 
perſon, and worthy to come to the holy 
communion, For all the particulars of 
worthy receiving, are inſtances of duty, and n 
neceſſary parts of a good life; ſo that every iſ ot 
man, who turns penitent, and becomes he 
truly and acceptably good, will be indow- an 
ed with all of them. Nay, if any man us 


were to learn them, there would be no dif- n 
ficulty 
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ficulty therein at all, if repentance would 
but go down with him: So that any per- 


ſon who, ſincerely repents, may do every 
thing elſe. which God requires him to ſhew 
forth in the ſacrament. . The great things 


expected of us at this feaſt, are theſe ; 


namely, that we give , thanks for Chriſt's 
death, and reſign our ſelves up to his ſervice, 
and repent of all our fins, and be in {ove and 
charity with all perſons, g Have goats) in 
Chriſt and his merits. 


And all theſe. are caſy, and create no great | 


difficulty to a penitent perſon: For is it 
not an eaſy thing for him to 74ank Chriſt, 
who verily believes that he died for him? 
And cannot he readily ren himſelf up to 
his uſe, who has already given himſelf up 
to an holy life, which is all the uſe that he 
would make of him? And is not he in peace 
and charity with all men, who has repented 
of all his ſins, and then ſurely of malice 
and unpeaceableneſs among them? And doth 
not he Believe thoſe things which our Savi- 
our Chriſt has declared to him; ; namely, that 


he died for us 'to purchaſe terms of grace; 


and that now, for his ſake, God will forgive 
us any fins, when we truly repent of them, 
* help us by his ſpirit to any graces, when 


K . ; we 


— . — — 
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we carefully endeavour after them, and give 
us eternal life in heaven when we entirely 
obey him; but that otherwiſe than Upon 
theſe terms, he will not. give us any of 
them; which are thoſe declarations that 
he makes to us in the holy ſcriptures, and 
wherein he expects to be truſted and believed 
by us: — Doth not every penitent man, 
I fay, believe all this, who is at the pains to 
live according to it; and repents, that he 
may be pardoned; and endeavours, that he 
may be aſſiſted; and obeys, that he may 
be graciouſly rewarded for it? 

All this faith, which is required to the 
communion, is neceſſary to repentance, and is 
| ſhewn therein; for we ſhould not leave in- 
temperance, fraud, malice,'or any other fin 
that is ſtrongly recommended to us, unleſs 
we believed God had forbid 1 it, and would 
now for Chriſt's fake freely forgive, and 
eternally reward thoſe who repent of it. And 
all this thankfulneſs, and reſignation, and 
peace, and charity towards all men, which 
are likewiſe required to the ſame, are not 
only eaſy after it, but are parts of it, For 
if we are unthankful for Chriſt's benefits, 
or unreſigned to his uſe, or out of charity 

with 
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with any perſon ; we have not yet repented 


of all our ſins, but, as to theſe at leaſt, are 


ſtill impenitent. So that where once repent- 
ance of all our fins is, there is, or may be 
in us, every thing elſe which God requires 
at this feaſt, to fit us nn to eur 
thereof. 

Thus is every true penitent fit to eat at 
the table of his Lord, and to be a worthy 
communicant. And therefore when any per- 
ſons do from their hearts repent them of all 
their ſins, and are fully purpoſed to lead 
new lives thenceforwards ; let them not be 
afraid to come to the holy ſacrament, for 
they are truly ſuch as God accounts worthy 
of it. If they have not parted with their 
{ins indeed, but live ſtill in them, and are 
ready to repeat them on the next occaſion; 
they will come unworthily whilſt they are 
in that ſtate, and will not receive the be- 
nefits intended to them thereby. But if 


they have broken looſe from their ſins, and 


have been acted by the fear of God, and 
led new lives for ſome time; and are ſtill 
putting out more endeavours, and praying 
for more grace to do this yet more perfectly; 
They are the perſons whom God calls to 

c K 4 this 
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this feaſt, and may juſtly expect to receive 
an hearty welcome at it. 7 

Nay, if their-return to God has been 0 
late, as that they have not yet had time 
ſuſficient for well doing, but only for holy 
purpoſing that they will do well as often as 
they ſhall have occaſion : Yet, if out of a 
ſerious conviction of the deteſtableneſs of 
every ſinful courſe, they are fully reſolved 
to leave it; and after a due conſideration 
of every part of their duty, they are fully, 
and without all reſerve reſolved to practiſe it; 
there is no doubt but that this will and pur- 
poſe, before the time and opportunities for 
practice come, will render them welcome 
gueſts, and worthy to communicate. 


If any perſons then have already left that | 


fins, and do not willingly allow themſelves 
1n any of them; if they have been ftrivirg 
long againſt them, and are daily gaining 
ground, and making a more perfect con- 
queſt thereof: Nay, if they, who ſince 
their return to God, have not had time to 
perform all this, are yet fully and deliberate- 
ly purpoſed, and without all reſerve reſolved 


within themſeves ſo to do ;—They are the 


perſons, whom God invites to this feaſt; they 
are wy by to come eta it, and will be ſure to 


I 
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meet with a kind and hearty entertainment 

there. God and they are fully agreed in 
their own thoughts, and the terms of re- 
conciliation betwixt them are conſented to 
on both ſides. For he proclaims mercy up- 


on repentance, and they thankfully accept 


it; he offers to return into favour with every 
ſinner that will amend his faults, and they 
are glad of the joyful news, and fully re- 
ſolve an end to ſuch their faults. And ſince 
they are both agreed upon the thing, what 
ſhould hinder them from coming to the holy 
ſacrament, which he has appointed for this 
very end, that therein they may give 


their expreſs conſent to this agreement, and 


mutually make this declaration? Top 

Thus is every man, wha has left his fins, 
and begun to lead a new life; or who is fully 
purpoſed in his own mind, and abſolutely 


intendeth ſo.todo;—a welcome gueſt at this 


feaſt, and worthy to communicate: So that 


no apprehenſions of unworthineſs ought ” : 
put him ðùᷣ nid 42 5 


And as for thoſe, who neither have left 
all their ſins, nor are determined in their | 
own hearts, and wholly bent to leave them; * 
they are plainly inpenitent, and thereupon 
moſt unworthy to communicate. But then, 

3: THIRDLY, 
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 TrinRpLyY, That impenitence which unfits 


them for the boly ſacrament, is no excuſe at 
1 for the neglet? of it. | | 
Impenitence will excuſe a man in no act, 
but is itſelf a very great aggravation of the 
fame, It is no extenuating plea, but a 
damning fault; ſo that no man muſt ever 
Hope to Scape the eaſier, after he has o- 
mitted any duty, by giving that as the reaſon 
for it. When God calls us to the ſacrament, 
to promiſe him that we will amend our faults, 


and lead new lives thenceforward; if we 


return anſwer, that we come not, becauſe 
we are impenitent; that is as much as to 
ſay, we come not as he bids, becauſe we 
will not; which is certainly a very odd 
kind of plea for any offence, and can ne- 
ver render his caſe better, but much the 
worſe, that uſes it. | 

As for thoſe then, who Wer away be- 
cauſe they are impenitent; they are left 
without all plea, and have no excuſe at all 
to make, for their not coming to the holy 
ſacrament. The only thing that can ſtand 
them in ſtead, either as to it, or to any 
thing elſe, is their repentance and amend- 


ment; which me will not delay, if they 
2 conſider 
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conſider | in how great need "ey Rae theres 
of. Fs 


FoURTHLY ; Impenitent pins 20h9 are 
unworthy of the holy ſacrament, if they un- 
derftand the danger and mifery of their late, 
can by o means continue therein, but muſt 
forthwith repent and aniend, and then this 
hindrance is gone, _ they ere n | 
approach to it. 

If they underſtand the Ry and miſery 
of their ſtate, 1 ſay, they cannot continue in 
it For fo long as they remain impenitent 
in many, or in any one known ſin, they 
are not only unfit to receive the facrament, 
but alſo to ſay their prayers, t to give thanks, 
or to have any thing to do with God in any 
other part of religious worſhip and ſervice. 
They are ſhut out from all benefits of re- 
ligion, they have no falvation by Chriſt, 
nor any hopes of heaven. If they happen 
to die ſuddenly whilſt they are in this ſtate, 


or are called away before the work of re- 


formation is finiſhed, they will go to hell, 
there to he tormented with the inſupport- 
able anguiſh of a wounded conſcience, and 


unſatisfied appetites, and a raging fire, and 


with 
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with all the terrors and diſconſolation of 
darkneſs, and the utmoſt malice of devils 
and damned ſpirits, and the higheſt ſhame 
and confuſion of face. All which they muſt 
undergo, withoutany eyeto pity, or friend to 
comfort them, or any one to refreſh them, or 
any abatement or intermiſſion, for evermore. 
And this is a ſtate of ſuch horror and aſto- 
ö niſhment, as no man who looks upon it, 
can abide in: It is a condition of ſuch ex- 
treme danger, as no one in his wits can 
willingly endure. So that if any of thoſe, 
who are impenitent, will but be at the pains 
to lay to heart, and conſider of the ſadneſs 
of their ſtate; they can by no means per- 
fiſt therein, but will run with haſte to re- 
pent, and inſtantly ſet about the amend- 
ment of their ways, that ſo they may be 
delivered from it. 3 
And as ſoon as ever they do ſo, this 
| hindrance i is gone, and they are worthy to 
come to the holy communion, For that 
which fits us for it, is not an high pitch 
and perfection in ſaving virtues, or any ex- 
tacy and tranſport in devotion ; but ſuch 
true repentance and change of life, either 
in deed, or at leaſt in will and purpoſe, as 
| maketh us acceptable and honeſt chriſtians. 
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So that whatever we were before, whilſt we 
continued impenitently wicked; we are 
meet partakers of this holy feaſt, when we 
have repented of all our wicked ways, and 
are fully reſolved to become obedient; and 
need not ſcrupulouſly to draw back, but may 
come to it gladly when we are called, and 
expect a friendly welcome from our bleſſed 
Lord and Saviour, when we meet him there. 


Axp THUS have I conſidered this great 
and moſt common plea, whereby ſo many 
are kept back from the holy ſacrament, 


namely, their thinking themſelves unworthy 


of it, and unfit to receive it; and have 
ſhewn plainly, that no ill man can be ex- 
cuſed, and that no good man ought to be 


| hindred thereby. And the reſult of it is 


this; If any perſon ſays, that he cannot 
come to this holy feaſt, becauſe he is un- 
wortky to join therein; he ought to conſider 


withal, That he ſhould not only be afraid 


of unworthy coming to it, but alſo of un- 
worthy abſtaining from it; and that unleſs 
he is impenitent, and till unreſolved to leave 


all his ſins, he is worthy to come to it; 


and that if ſuch impenitence is the cauſe of 
his not comiftg, it is no excuſe for the ſame; 
7 and 
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and that he muſt conſider of the dariget 
and mifery of that ſtate, and ſo repent and 
get out of it; and when once that is done, 
he will be worthy, ſince every true penttent 
is welcome thereto. If he is truly penitent, 
he is worthy; and if he has not repented 
yet, he muſt inſtantly repent, that he may 
be worthy : And then let him not hold of 
from this heavenly banquet, but chearfully 
approach to it as often as he is invited. 
And as to the danger of unworthy re- 
ceiving, which the apoſtle ſpeaks of, when 
he ſays, he that eateth and drinketh unwor- 
thily, eateth and drinketh damnation to him- 
ſelf, this hath nothing to do with any re- 
' ceivers of theſe days; and the damnation 
he ſpeaks of is only temporal damage and 
loſs, ſuch as ſickneſs, diſeaſes, and death, 
occaſioned by their cating and drinking to 
great exceſs, which alſo is the unworthineſs 
in receiving which he there ſpeaks of. 
But ſuppoſing him to ſpeak of eternal 
damnation, and that the wnworthineſs he 
| ſpeaks of is not the eating and drinking 
to exceſs, but coming to the ſacrament in 
: an impenitent ſtate; yet the meaning 
thereof will not be, that ſuch perſon ſhall 
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be inevitably damned for it, but that he 
commits a damning ſin, which will prove 
deadly to him unleſs he repent thereof: And 
this is true, not only of unworthy eating 
and drinking, but alſo of ſinful abſtaining ; 
ſo that as to that. point they are equal. 
And that the meaning cannot be, that he 
| ſhall be inevitably damned for it, is plain 
from this, becauſe God, for Chriſt's fake, 
hath promiſed, to forgive us all our fins 
upon our true repentance, and therefore 
this of unworthy receiving amongſt the reſt. 
But only, that he commits a damning ſin, 
which will prove deadly to him, unleſs he 
repents of it. He that eateth and drink- 
eth unworthily, eateth and drinketh damna- 
tion to himſelf; that is,—Unleſs his repent- 
ance, that goſpel remedy for all ſin, pre- 
vent it, he ſhall be liable to be puniſhed, 
not only for an abuſe in meat and drink, 
but for violating and profaning the body 
and blood of Chriſt, in approaching there- 
_ unto in a tate of impenitence. 
And this is true, not only of unworthy 
eating and drinking, but alſo of ſinful ab- 
ſtaining from the holy ſacrament. For to 
abſtain 8 our Lord alſo hath ex- 
| : preſsly 
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preſsly forbidden, and that in ſuch ſort 


as ſhews, that he laid a very great 


weight upon it; ſo that we moſt highly 
offend him therein, and cannot expect 
to regain his favour, till we repent and 
amend the ſame: and therefore, as I ſaid, as 


to that point they are both equal. We ſhall 
be condemned, without amendment, for un- 


worthily eating, and ſo we ſhall too, for 
ſinful abſtaining. And“ therefore if the 
fear of damnation be of force with us, it 
ſhould equally draw both ways, and neither 
fuffer us to neglect this feaſt, nor to come 
to it unworthily. F 

AND THUS have I done with this great 


plea, which is ſo apt to draw perſons from 


the communion, And upon the whole mat- 


ter it appears, that it can be no juſt excuſe 


for mens neglect of the bleſſed ſacrament, 


No ill man can be excuſed thereby, and 


no good man need or ought to be hindred 
by it. So that every man, as he tenders 


our bleſſed Lord's command, and his own 


ſoul's everlaſting intereſt, ought to be care- 
ful, reverently and devoutly to partake in 
this holy feaſt, when he hath an 0 


nity, and is called ſo to do. 
8 ER- 


2 E R M 0 N IX. 

What worthineſs 180 the lacrament 
is is requiſite, | 

- [From ae on 1 —_— 


LUKE XIII. 26, 27. 


Then ſhall ye begin to ſay, We have eaten 


and drunk in thy preſence, and thou Br. 4 
taught in our ſtreets : 

But he ſhall ſay, 1 tell you I know you not 
whence you are; depart From me, all je 
workers of iniquity. 


[ T is not the doing of a aide b but doing 
L it in a fit and proper manner, that will 
render our ſervices acceptable in the ſight 
of God. And this is in no inſtance more 
exemplified, than in the receiving of the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. Many do 
receive it, and yet perhaps find not that 
benefit which they expected from it: they 
are not advanced thereby in their ſpiritual 
concerns, but are ſtill ſtrangers to the love 
of God in their ſouls, and alienated from 


I. the 
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che ways of the kingdom of God. All which, 


together with the true caufe and reaſon 
thereof, is intimated to us in the words of 
my text, Then ſhall ye begin to fay, We 
zave eaten and drunk in thy preſence, and 


hou haſt taught in our ſtreets: But he ſhall 


ſay, T tell you I know ye not whence you are; 


depart from me all ye workers of iniquity. 


Therefore it highly concerns us, not 
barely to do theſe things, but to take care 
in what manner they be done. If I incline 
unto wickedneſs in my heart, ſays the pſal- 
miſt, tbe Lord will not hear me. And the 
apoſtle tells us, Le that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, not only receiveth no benefit 
thereby, but he becometh guilty of the bady 
and blood of the Lord. 

I ſhall therefore make it my ICY at 
this time to thew, what diſpoſitions and 
qualities do become us, when we approach 
to the Lord's table. In the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper, we commemorate the 


_ ſufferings and death of our bleſſed Saviour, 


and the benefits, conferred upon us thereby 
we confirm the new covenant with, God, of 
pardon and remiſſion of fins, | upon our 


repentance and amendment of life; and we 


renew 


SERM. IX. ſacrament is requiſite. 2; 
renew the covenant of love and friendſhip 


with our brethren and all our fellow chriſ- 
tians. And all theſe religious ends ſhould 


be anſwered, with a religious temper, and 


a devout carriage and deportment: and then 
they are treated by us as they ought to be, 
and as their worth requires; and ſo we 
may expect to OG the es nn 
to us thereby. U Sv 

Thus doth a ae receiving - of the als 
ſacrament, confiſt in [anſwering its ſacred 
ends, with ſacred and ſuitable: carriage and 
diſpoſitions. And therefore, that we may 
ſee what behaviour is worthy of it, it is fit 
that we run over thofe ſeveral ends, and 
inquire what tempers n one n tien | 
requires of us. & 

And theſe ends are chiefly Wee 

I. To remember Chriſt our bleſſed Lord 
and Saviour, and particularly his dying for 
us; and this calls for love, joy, gratitude, 
obedient reſolutions, and ſuch like tempers. 

II. To confirm the new covenant with al- 
mighty God of pardon and forgiveneſs upon 
our repentance and amendment; and this 
is not worthily done by us, unleſs we come 
to it in n ſincerity and faithfulneſs, and with 

L 2 full 
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full purpoſe and performance of that repen- 
tance and obedience, which we therein 
profeſs and make promiſe of. | 

HI. To confirm a league of love and friends 
hip, with all our brethren and fellow chriſ- 
tians ; and this requires, that we lay aſide 
all envy, hatred, and malicious thoughts, 
and come to it in peace and forgiveneſs of 
all thoſe who have any ways offended us. 


Ix we believe all theſe things which 
Chriſt our great prophet hath revealed to 
us, and our faith ſhews itſelf in theſe tem- 
pers, and carries us on. to theſe performan- 
ces; then we are worthy communicants, 
and have thoſe qualities which will render 
us welcome gueſts at the Lord's table, and 
acceptable to him at all other times. 


I. I ſay, One end of our eating bread 

and drinking wine at the Lord's ſupper, is, 
Jo remember Chriſt, not only as our pro- 
phet and teacher, but as our bleſſed Lord, 

Saviour, and benefactor; and above all his 
benefits, particularly to remember his dying 

for us. And this, to do it worthily, call 

« ; - . 3 , 15 2 5 for 
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for love, joy, - gratitude, reſolutions of 
obedience, and other ſuch like tempers. 
The remembrance of any thing abſent, 
and long fince paſt, brings it back into our 
minds, and gives a ſort of preſence to it. 
And therefore when things are brought to 
remembrance, they ſhould work upon us, 
and affect us, as if they were before us. 
When we remember our Saviour Chriſt 
then, at this holy feaſt, we muſt bear the 
ſame mind towards him, as we ſhould do 
if we ſaw him, and were converſing with 
him; and that will conſiſt in theſe things 
which follow. We muſt honour him, and 
reſolve to obey him, as he is our Lord and 
maſter ; and love him, and delight in him, 
and give thanks to him, as he is our friend 
and benefactor; and be humbled under the 
ſenſe of our unworthineſs, and abhor our 
fins, as they brought him to bleed and to die 
for us; and reſign up our ſelves, both ſouls 
and bodies, to his uſe, as we are bought 
with his blood, and are TT en his 
own purchaſe. 
More particularly; 
| Ons temper of mind which the comme- 
moration of the death of Chriſt in the holy 
= ſacrament 
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ſacrament doth require and call for, is, an 


_ bumble and deep ſenſe of our'own un wortbi. 
nec. His death was not for any thing that 
he had done, but only for our fins; and 


this ſhews what wile wretches we are, and 
how unworthy perſons. It lets us ſee, how 
hateful our ſins had made us unto God, 
and what they had deſerved at his hands, 
For he would not let them paſs, without 
inflicting the higheſt ſhame, and the moſ 
exquiſite pain and tortures.. Yea, when 


his own only begotten Son would intercede 


for them, and bear the burden of them in 
his own perſon, ſo implacable was the 
hatred which he had to them, and ſo in⸗ 
diſpenſible were the reaſons which con- 
ſtrained him to puniſh them; that his moſt 
tender love for Him, whom he valued as 


_ himſelf, could not hinder, but that he 


ſhould bleed and die for them. It lets us 
ſee alſo, how troubleſome they have made 


us to our beſt friends, and how ſhamefully 


burdenſome and expenſive to our © bleſſed 
Lord and Saviour. For when he longed 
and laboured to redeem us from them, he 
could not be our friend, unleſs he would 
ceaſe to be His own 3 nor do us any good at 
5 | „„ 
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all, except he would * bis own life a 
ranſom for us. eee, e 

And what man now can ever think of 
this, but he muſt hide his face, and be 
quite buried in a ſhameful ſenſe of his own 
unworthineſs. He may ſee how vile he 
was, when God was ſo highly offended 
with him, and thought no puniſhment too 
heavy for him, and would not be reconciled 
at the interceſſion of his own ſon, unleſs he 
would die inftead of him ; and when it was 
ſo dangerous and coſtly a thing, for his 
Saviour to ſhew himſelf a ſerviceable friend 
to him, even no leſs than n down his 
own life for him. | 

And if this fight doth not work ume 


and ſelf abaſement in him, he will be con- 


cluded by all, to be the baſeſt man alive; 
and utterly unworthy, that ever any thing, 
of all this unparallel'd kindneſs, ſhould 
have been done for him. 

ANor HER temper and diſpoſition of 
mind, which the remembrance of the 
death of Chriſt in the holy facrament doth 
call for from-us, is, an utter abhorrence of 
our ſins, which were the cauſes of his ſuf- 


ferings. For if we do not hate and abhor 


them, 
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them, when we conſider what tortures he 
endured for them, we ſhew that we are 
very little concerned for his eaſe, nor have 
any feeling of his pains, nor any zeal at all 
againſt the. occaſion of his ſorrows. And 
this is a very bad requital of his undergoing 
all thoſe pains for our ſakes, and a moſt 
unworthy uſage. So that if we would 
worthily commemorate his dying for us, 
we muſt be humbled and aſhamed of our 
ſelves, at the ſenſe of our own unworthi- 
neſs, ſeeing we had deſerved ſuch inſup- 
portable puniſhments, and have put him 
to ſuch exquiſite and intenſe pains; and 
particularly we muſt turn our abhorrence 
on our ſins, which cauſed all this miſchief, 
and made him, in order that he might 
befriend us, to undergo ſuch heavy tor- 
tures himſelf. 2 

Again; ANOTHER temper _ of _ 

which becomes us, when we commemo- 
rate the death of Chriſt in the holy ſacra- 
ment, is, 4 re/ignation of our elves, both 
fouls and bodies, to his uſe, as we are boug ght 
with his blood, and thereby, become his 
own purchaſe. 


He 
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8 He died in our ſtead, and his blood was 


given to God for a ranſom, to buy us off 
e from death, that we might not die alſo, 
| The Son of man, ſaith he, is come, to give 


0 his life a ranſom for many. And ſince he 


8 bought us, and paid ſo dear for us, to de- 
b liver us from hell torments and eternal 
d death, which is not Bis, but our own ad- 
1 vantage; in all equity and reaſon, he is 
r become intitled to our obedience, and we 


= ſhould be . wholly devoted to his ſervice. 
= And this the ſcripture requires of us: The 
n love of God conſtraineth us, ſays St. Paul, 
db live in bim; becauſe we thus judge, that 
e if one died for all, then were all dead; and 
, that he died for all, that they which live 
it ſhould not henceforth live unto themſelves, 
„burt unto him that died for them. And 
again; Ye are not your own, ye are bought 
d with a price; therefore glorify. God in your 
)- body, and in your ſpirit, which are God's. 
1” And ſince his dying for us hath made us 
his own propriety, and he has. thereby 


at acquired an abſolute right over us for his > 
is own uſe, which we had infinite reaſon to 

deſire, but he had no need of; if we would 
le remember it worthily, we muſt do it juſtly, 


by 
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by honeſtly devoting our ſouls and bodies, 
and aſligning e over to be ar at 
n 8 


Pan cheſs are the Auge avhkich muſt 
render our remembrance worthy of him, 
when in the holy facrament we commemo- 
rate his dying for us, and ſhedding of his 
moſt precious blood a ranſom for our fins. 
We muſt be humbled: with the ſenſe of 
our own unworthineſs; and abhor our fins, 
which brought him to theſe ſufferings; 
and reſign up our ſelves, both bodies and 
fouls, to be wholly at his uſe, and em- 
ployed where, and in what he pleaſes, as 
thereby they are become his own purchaſe. 


II. A Second end of our eating bread 
and drinking wine, in the Lord's ſupper, 
is, to confirm the new covenant with al- 
mighty God, of reconciliation and pardon, 
which Chriſt purchaſed” for us by his 
death. And to do this-worthily, we muſt 
come to it in fincerity and faithfulneſs, 
and with full purpoſe and performance of 
that repentance and mand which 
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therein we ue _ and make _=_ 
miſe of. 1 

We muſt come to it, I e in eee 
and faithfulneſs. The great qualification, 
which is requiſite in all compacts, is faith- 


fulneſs. For they are the great means of 


ſecurity among men, and the great thing, 
which they have to depend upon, in their 


expectations from each other. And there- 


fore it is both pretended, and expected, by 


all who make them, that they will not 


prove falſe and deceitful in them. Every 
man who covenants, expects of thoſe 
whom he contracts withal, that they ſhould 
mean what they profeſs, and perform what 
they promiſe; and maketh ſhew alſo him- 


ſelf, that he will do ſo likewiſe. And if 


he doth not, he is a very diſhoneſt un- 
worthy man, ſuch as the goſpel condemns, 
and will ſentence for the ſame in the end 
(unleſs he repent thereof) to eternal deſtrue- 
tion: Covenant breakers being ranked by 
the apoſtle among thoſe, who in the judg- 
ment of God are worthy of eternal death. 

And this ſincerity or faithfulneſs con- 
ſiſteth in this; that we come with full ꝑur- 
poſe and performance, of that repentance 
N = and 
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and obedience, which we profeſs, and make 
promiſe of. In this covenant, to all us 
believers, God offers at preſent a right to 
pardon, his holy ſpirit, and eternal happi- 
neſs; and we again profeſs, and humbly 
make offer unto him, of our repentance 
and obedtence. And this right he pro- 
miſeth, ſtill to continue to us, upon the 
ſame terms; and anſwerably, we promiſe 
to perform them, upon that expectation, 
for ever afterwards. And both in theſe 
profeſſions, and promiſes, we muſt deal 
fineerely with him; and neither pretend 
a preſent offer of them, when we want 
them; nor make promiſes of them for the 
time to come, when we have no fixed de- 
ſign, and well-weighed — to yu 
form them. 

When we come therefore to renew the 
covenant, which we entered into at our 
baptiſm, and to confirm the ſame with al- 
mighty God in the holy ſacrament, giving 
him both the profeſſion and the promiſe of 
theſe duties, and receiving from him the 
proffer and the promiſe of theſe graces,— 
we mult be hearty and unfeigned with him. 
Ous ſouls muſt _ be actuated by that 

repent- 
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repentance which we profels, and fully in 
tend to make good that obedience which 


we promiſe. And if we perform in both 
theſe, we are faithful and ſincere in this 


buſineſs; but if we fail in either, we are 


diſſemblers and hypocrites, who act a part, 
and 80 about to impoſe upon almighty God; 


which is a very unworthy part of us. 


And this ſincerity God expreſsly calls for 
at this feaſt, and requires us to be faithful 
with him, when we come to confirm the 
new covenant by partaking of it. Chrif 
our paſſover, ſaith St. Paul, 7x ſacrificed for 
us; therefore let us keep the feaſt, not with 
the leaven of malice and wickedneſs, by ad- 
hering ftill to our former wicked ways, 
which therefore we are to repent of, hut 


with "ou unlavened bread of * n and 


phos 
ory as for repentance part which, 
is the great condition of the covenant that 


is renewed in it, it is the great qualification 


of all worthy receivers, and is moſt indiſ- 
penſibly required in this holy ſacrament. 
It is the chief thing which is looked at in 


every confirmation of the covenant, and 


therefore is ſo peremptorily required when 


we 
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we are baptized.” It is the only thing that 
can recommend a facrifice; and therefore 
is the main point, which muſt fit us for 
this feaſt upon a ſacrifice. 977 
As this eating and e ſherdfore- is 
a enfant the new covenant of par- 
don and reconciliation, upon our repentance 
and amendment; it requires that we ſhould 
be faithful and ſincere in doing of the ſame. 
And then we come worthily, and partake 
of it as we ought, when we truly repent of 
all our ſins, according as we profeſs, and 
amend the ſame, according as we promiſe; 
and fully purpoſe, and . at all 
times Oy ſo to do. N n 


III. A Third wks as ſaid, of our eating 
bread and drinking wine in the Lord's 
ſupper, is, to confirm a league of love and 

friendſhip with all chriſtians. And this 
requires, that we lay aſide all envy, hatred, 

and malicious thoughts; and come to it in 
peace and forgiveneſs of all who have wy 
ways offended us. 


We muſt not come to it in pig Hatred, 
and malicious thoughts; for that would 


- to give the lye to our ſelves, and to 
contradict 


_» » & cc - 
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contradict, our own ptofeſſibns. For when 
we come there, to partake of that one 
bread, we profeſs our ſelves to be all one 
body, and that we are all the body of Chriſt, 
and members one of another. We ſolemnly 
day forwards with all perſons, and fully re- 
conciled even to our bitter enemies, and to 
thoſe Who have given us the higheſt provo- 
cations; though not for their own ſakes, yet 
for the ſake of our bleſſed Saviour, who 
hath born a thouſand times more from us, and 
deſerves infinitely beyond what this comes 
to at our hands. We promiſe mutually, that 
we will lay aſide all little animoſities, and 
not fall out into quarrels and contentions, 
nor bear ill will, or be vexatious among 
our ſelves, nor ſeek. our own pleaſure, ho- 
nour or advantage, at our brethrens loſs: 
But that we will all have a compaſſionate 
ſenſe of each other's infirmities, and a ten- 
der concern and diligent care for each other's 
welfare; that we will live as members of 
the fn body, which all feel what befals 
any, and are all pleaſed with the ſame joys, 
and all languiſh i in the fame ſorrows, | and 
all unite in the ſame ends, and all bear the 
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160 M bat worthineſs for the 
weakneſſes, and ſupply the needs, and ſeek; 
the good and pleaſures of each other, as they 
do their own. All this good will, and bro« 
therly kindneſs, peace and forgiveneſs to- 
wards all perſons, we profeſs in eating together 
at this feaſt z and therefore it is moſt un wor- 
thy dealing 1f we want them, and are even 


then acted by hatred, envy, and malicious 
thoughts, which are moſt 1 2 con- 


war to them. 


And theſe are the things, which — 


render our eating and drinking, as it is in 


| confirmation of a league of love and friend- 
ſhip with all our brethren, worthy of that 


ſignification. We muſt lay aſide all envy and 
malicious thoughts, and come to it in for- 
giveneſs of all thoſe who have offended us, 
and in charity to all « our nei | RI 50 to 
all:-mankind; + 4 55 24 2 
AND thus we ſee, wherein the worthi- 
neſs of eating and drinking in this holy 
feaſt doth conſiſt, and what tempers and 
diſpoſitions in us, are worthy of all thoſe 
ends which are ſignified and deſigned by it. 
We muſt cat and drink in remembrance of 
Chriſt's dying for us, with an humble ſenſe 


of our own unworthineſs, and an utter ab- 
horrence 


* 
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horrence of all our ſins, which were the 
cauſes of all his ſufferings ; and with an in- 
tire reſignation of pur ſelves, both ſouls 


and bodies, to his uſe, to be employed as his 


own purchaſe in what he pleaſes, as his death 
was a facrifice for our ſins, wherewith he 
bought and redeemed us. We muſt eat and 
drink in confirmation of the new covenant 
of pardon and reconciliation, upon our re- 
pentance and reformation, profeſſing our 


conſent to the terms thereof, and our reſolu- 


tion to ſtand. by it, in all ſincerity and faith- 


fulneſs ; coming to it with that true repen- 
tance of all our ſins, and with thoſe obedient 
hearts, which we preofeſs; and with a full 
purpoſe of making all that good afterwards 
which we promifed in the fame. And laſtſy, 
We muſt eat and drink in confirmation of a2 
league of love and friendſhip with all our 
brethren, laying aſide all envy and malice 
towards them, and making reſtitution where 
we have. wronged | them, and forgiving 
them heartily where we have any grudge 
againſt them, and * Fee 
and charity with all men. F 

And this will make us worthy communi= 
cants at this feaſt, and welcome to God at 


all other times. 
Vol. III. M 
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1 COR. x. 3 1. 
| 7 hether 8 e eat or drink, or what- 
ae ver Je do, do al to the glory of Gd. 


T holy ſacrament | is a rite of the 
. greateſt honour and endearment, that 

ever God vouchſafed to men; and the moſt 
ſublime and bliſsful inſtance of our commu- 
nion with him. For therein he calls us 
to his own table, not to attend as ſer- 
vants, but to feaſt with him as his friends: 
And that, not for his own good, but in- 
tirely for our benefit; foraſmuch as thereby 
he conveys: to us grace and pardon and re- 
conciliation, and all other benefits of our 
redemption. And being thus fit to excite 
in us the higheſt devotion, and to enrich us 
with the 3 fulneſs of grace and bleſ- 
; iz 
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ſing, one would expect it ſhould be had in 
reverence, and moſt Se received n 

every chriſtian, n 

And that we may do a iat time, 1 
ſhall lay down in this preſent diſcourſe ſome 
few things which may aſſiſt us in a + | 

diſcharge of this duty. 

When we come to the hol 7 3 to. 
commemorate the death of our bleſſed Lord, 
and Saviour, whoſe body there is repreſented 
as broken, and his. moſt precious blood as 
ſhed, upon our account; we ought to ſhew 
forth an affectionate and hearty thankfulneſe 

| for ſo invaluable. a kindneſs Lan univerſal 
peace and charity to all mankind ; —an intire 
reſignation of our ſelves to his uſe and ſer- 
vice, and true repentance of all our ſins, 
fully purpoſing to amend them thence-for- 


"WY ward; all which we ſhould excite in our own 

8; fouls by due conſideratios. 

4 Mags particularly; In BE. „ nw thodve. 
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"S 152 1 hen e come to 7 5 

4 ſerament,] ve ought to ſhew forth an affec- 


tionate and hearty thankfulneſe,.. for 55 inva- 

bo luable a kindneſs. And what foul; can be low 

: i to pay chis, who.,conſiders how infinitely 
al M 2 n our 
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our bleſſed Lord hath deſerved of us? For 
he hath procured for us the moſt precious 
and glorious things, which heaven it felf 
could furniſh, namely, that all our fins 
ſhould be freely pardoned, and that the 
Holy Ghoſt, that immenſe, eternal, and 
all-ſufficient fpirit, ſhould come in at all 
times to our help, and that we ſhould be in 
no leſs quality than that of the ſons of God, 
and heirs of a kingdom, who are affured of 
eternal Joys and glories in another world, 

And ought not gifts {fo vaſt, and fo ex- 
ceedin g excellent, to be moſt affectionately 
acknowledged? He hath purchafed all theſe 
to beſtow upon us, at the deareſt rate ; not 
only taking the moſt unwearied pains, but 
alſo paying the higheſt price, and taying 
down his own moſt ron you for the 
purchaſe. 

And mult not fuck effonithing kindneſs, 
which was affrighted by no hazards, nor 
ſtopped at any difficulties, nor declined any 
ſufferings, not the ſuffering of death it elf, 
for our fakes, —be always held in a moſ | 
thankful remembrance? * 

And in all this, he had no ends of his own 5 


5 70 ſerve of us, but was led on purely by the 
| 3 | 3 
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pleaſure which he takes in our happineſs. 
He was not won by our deſerts ; for alas, 
we were his profeſſed enemies, who had no- 
thing to ſhew but higheſt provocations. 
He was not wearied out with the importu- 
nity of our intreaties; for it came,—as un- 
deſerved, /o altogether unaſked, whatſoever 
he did for us. He was not moved by the 
mediation of Friends; for whom, alas, had 
we to intercede for us? 

And ſhall not ſuch amazing love and 
goodneſs, ſo freely ſnewed, without any 
reſpect to ſelf ends or private intereſts, with- 
out intreaties or deſerts, nay, in ſpite of all 
diſcouragements and higheſt provocations, 
be entertained with the greateſt Joy, and 
grateful acclamations ? 

He hath been an infinitely endearing and 
intire friend to us, without any inducement 
but his own moſt generous kindneſs; and 
againſt all difcouragements; and beyond all 
bounds; andunder the moſt frightful hazards; 
and at the higheſt expences, giving his own 
louleventodeath, for a ranſom to redeem ours. 

And whenſoever we hear or think of this, 
ſurely it will not be difficult for any of us 
to embrace him with hearts full of love and 
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holy deſires, and to pay him moſt entire 
thanks, and burſt out into ſongs of praiſe, 
and find it a moſt joyful buſineſs ſo to do. 


2. When we come to the holy ſacra- 
ment, we muſt ſhew our ſelves reconciled to 
all thoſe who have any ways offended us, and 
that we are in peace and 3 with all 
perſons, | | 

And this we ſhall not think much to do, 
if we conſider how highly our bleſſed Lord 
is concerned for them, and how earneſtly he 
ſues in their behalf; for then we ſhall be 
readily brought to it on His account, tho? we 
might be more averſe to it on their own. He 
has loved them ſo well, as to ſhed his pre- 
cious blood for them; and can ve find in our 
| hearts to hurt any perſon, when we ſee him 
giving his own life to ſave him ? He owns 
them as his friends and brethren ; and is 
not that enough to make us kind, to ſee 
that he is ſo near akin to them ? He hath 
made them members of his body, and 
thereby parts of his own ſelf; and can we 
ſtudy revenge againſt them, when he comes 
in at laſt to bear the ſtroke, and give up 
his life in ſo doing? He becomes a petitioner 

| FFC 10 
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to us in their behalf, and intreats us by 
virtue of all that he hath done for us, to be 
friends again; and can we have the face to 
deny him, who hath ſo infinitely obliged us, 
and ought to command us in every thing ? 
Shall we refuſe ſo ſmall a ſuit to him, who 
died for us; or ſtick to throw away a ſinful 
reſentment for his ſake, who has parted 
with his own heart's blood for ours? 'The? 
they are moſt unworthy to be pardoned, yet 
he is moſt worthy to have their pardon ; fo 
that when he intreats for it, we muſt not 
be backward to grant it. 

Nay, we ſtand daily in a thouſand times 
more need of bis pardon, than they do of 
ours; ſo that we block up the way to our 
on forgivenels, if we refuſe at his ſuzt to 
forgive them. For what if they have in- 
jured us? Have we been altogether inno- 
cent, and have offered him no injuries? 
What if they have moſt ungratefully abuſed 
us, after they had received the moſt endear- 
ing kindneſſes at our hands? Have we been 
duly thankful unto him, and never offended 
againſt all his mercies? Do we not owe 
him, as the ſcripture expreſſeth it, ten thou- 
er fend talents ; whereas their debt to us, is 
to M 2 | 
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but a trifle of an hundred Pence? And fines 
we are daily aſking 3im the forgiveneſs of 
theſe vaſt ſums; can we at the ſame time 
ſick, at his inſtance, to remit theſe ſmaller 
matters to our neighbours? Have we the 
face to % pardon, whilſt we have not the 
heart to grant it? Or can we hope that 
Chriſt ſhould give it to us, for the moſt 
heinous fins, at our requeſt z when we deny 
it to our brother, for the ſmalleſt treſpaſſes, 
at his? Or rather, fince he moſt freely for- 
gives us, and that too, without upbraiding 
us; ſhall not both our own neceſſity, and 
the example of his mercy, en gage 4s to for- 
give our offending neighbours alſo? 


3. When we come to the holy ſacrament, 
wwe muſt alſo reſign our ſelves up to our Sa. 


 wiour's uſe, that he may wel of us as by 


pleaſes. 


And what man can ſlick at this, who 


conſiders that he has bought us, and would | 


put us to no uſe, but what is infinitely for 
our own advantage? Has any perſon a 
better claim to us, than he who bought us 
with his blood, and gave his own life for 
the Purchaſe? Should 1 not he have the be- 

niefit 
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nefit of all our ſervice, who hath paid fo 


| dear for it, by dying himſelf in our ſtead? 


But if we were at liberty, and he had no 
power over us; is there any better way to 
diſpoſe of our ſelves, or could we deſire to 
be in other hands rather than in his? Can 
we hope for more wiſdom in any one to di- 
rect, or for more power to bring our hap- 
pineſs about, than in him who knows and 
governs all things? Durſt we truſt more to 
the faithfulneſs and affection of any heart, 
than of that which died for us! Or can we 
think our felves happier in any hands, than 
in his, who is in all things ſtudious of our 
advantage? 

For our bleſſed Lond ſecks 1 no other * 
by us, but our own eternal happineſs; he 
impoſeth no duties upon our conſciences, 
but what he has done himſelf before us, 
nay, what, had we the underſtanding to 
diſcern it, we ſhould all have impoſed upon 
our ſelves. So that in committing our ſelves 
to his conduct, we-do not give, but ſeek a 


benefit, and diſpoſe of our ſelves in that 


way, which is ineomparably our higheſt 
intereſt. _ We are abſolutely his own right, 
and it is infinitely our own intereſt to be 

wholly 
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wholly given up to him, and governed ac. 
cording to his liking; and therefore every 
conſiderate man will freely reſign up his 
heart to Chriſt, and never ſuffer the world, 
or his own ins, to pull it back again. 


4. At the fame time that we t hus vita 
up our ſelves to our Saviour's uſe, we muff 
heartily repent of all our fins, faithfully pro- 
mifing never more to yield to them, but to 
amend them all for the time to come. To re- 

pent particularly of all our ſins, we muſt 
firſt diſcover them, by taking a diſtin ſur- 
vey of the duties which our religion requires 
of us, and examining our own hearts at 
every one, whether we have conſented to 
tranſgreſs them. And where we find we 
have done ſo, there we muſt bemoan our 
ſelves, and fully reſolve, that if God will be 
pleaſed to pardon what 1s paſt, we will never 
yield to do the like again. | 

And what man will not thus ſtedfaſtly re- 
ſolve to leave all his ſins, who has the pa- 
tience to conſider, what will be the end of 
his continuance in them ? For by that, we 
| ſhall infinitely offend our moſt bleſſed Lord 


and EO who gave his own life for ours, 
and 
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and whom therefore we are bound to pleaſe 
above all perſons; we ſhall certainly loſe all 
the joys of heaven, and eternal happineſs, 


a loſs which the whole world put together 


cannot recompence; we ſhall unavoidably 


be doomed to hell-fire and eternal torments, 


which is the utmoſt height of miſery that 
can poſſibly befal us. This will infallibly 


be the effect of our perſeverance, and allowy- 


ance of our ſelves, in any fins which we 
find our ſelves guilty of. | 

And now let us aſk our own ſouls, Whe- 
ther we love them ſo well, that we will 
endure all this, rather than forego them ? 


Shall we prize our ſin to that degree, as for 
its ſake to act deſpite to our bleſſed Lord, 


who died for us? Muſt it be dearer to us 
than his love, that we ſhould diſhonour and 
offend him whenſoever it bids us? Is this 
the return which we make, to our deareſt 


and beſt friend, namely, to ſide with his 


profefled enemy? Is this our thankfulneſs 
for all his kindneſs, to ſtick to a fin, which 
aims at nothing but our deſtruction, rather 
than to him who gave his own life to ſave 
ours? Perhaps we love the ſin dearly : but 


can we : value it at ſuch a rate, as to part 


with 
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with everlaſting life for it? Had we rather 
have it, than enjoy the face of God, and 
be for ever happy? Are we content, for the 
ſhort and unſatisfying pleaſures which it 
affords, to loſe all the joys and glories of z 
bleſſed eternity? Will we die ſooner than be 
divorced from it? and accompany it even 
into the flames of hell, and the midſt of 
Eternal torment ? 

God forbid, will every man fay, whoſe 
heart is thus particularly examined there- 
upon, that ever he ſhould be ſo deſperately 
mad, and unaccountably wicked. When 
he conſiders this, he cannot do deſpite to ſo 
dear a Lord, nor throw away the eternal joys 
of the heavenly ſtate, nor endure the moſt ex- 
quiſite ſmart of hell, and the inſupportable 
load of everlaſting torment. No man can 
bear it, and it muſt amaze him to think of it. 

And therefore ſince this will be the effett 
of our wicked ways, and of our allowed 
continuance therein, we ought to reſolve 
from this moment to renounce them, and 
by the help of God never return to them 
any more. 

Thus, let the drunkard think with hs 


ſelf on his cups, the {wearer on his oaths 
and 
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and perjury, the unjuſt man on his unlaw- 
ful gain, the contentious on his quarrels, 
the unclean perſon on his forbidden plea- 
ſures, the revengeful man on his ſpiteful 
carriage, the ſlanderer and evil ſpeaker on 
his reproachful words, backbitings, and de- 
famations, and every, other ſinner on his 
particular fins. And when they ſeriouſly 
conſider, that this Saviour muſt be Joſt 
this happineſs of heaven forfeited, and this 
eternal anguiſh and extremity of pain en- 
dured, if they allow themſelves ſtill to go 
on, and perſiſt in them ; they will inſtantly 
reſolve to forſake them, and never yu to 


be guilty of them again. 


And thus therefore we may diſcharge the 
duties of this feaſt, by exciting and actu- 
ating in our own minds, that thankfiulneſs, 
and charity, and refignation, and repentance, 
which are to render us fit and OW of the 
fame. 


| Bur, nevertheleſs, when all this is done, 


und this ſolemn feaſt is concluded, we muſt 


not think for all that, that the work of wor / 
thy receiving is entirely at an end. For one 


thing ſtill remains, which muſt employ us 


after- 
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afterwards ; and that is, a careful perform- 
ance of all thoſe promiſes which we made to 
God in this holy ordinance. _ Wert s 
In the bleſſed ſacrament, we ſeek not only 

a pardon for what is paſt, but alſo reſolve 
and promiſe amendment for the future. And 
theſe promiſes muſt be made good after- 
wards, and it muſt be our care, hilft we 
live, to fulfil them. 

This we are highly codewned to do, < 
it will greatly increafe our guilt and con- 
demnation if we fall ſhort of it. For if we 
return to our former ſins again, after we 
have thus ſolemnly vowed to forſake them, 
we are falſe to our word, and treacherous 
where we ſeem to be moſt ſincere, and ſeek 
more eſpecially to be truſted. We break our 
faith with God, and go about to delude his 
expectation, had he been capable to be im- 
poſed upon, and believed as we would have 
had him: which is as great an abuſe as we 
gan well put upon him. 

Thus highly are we concerned, to per- 
um the promiſes which we made at the 
_ of our Lord. 

And this we ſhall be very like to do, F 
we n often of them every day, for ſome 
time 
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time eſpecially, after we are gone from it. 
Indeed, if we forget all we did, and all the 
vows which we made there to almighty 
God; we are like to be the ſame men ſtill, 


and muſt not expect that it ſhould amend us. 


For the ſacrament doth not better us with- 


out our own care, but by helping and en- 


gaging us to good endeavours after it is 
over, It works not as a natural, but as a 
moral means; and improves none, but ſuch 
as remember what they did thereat, and 
labour after their own improvements. 

So that if we think all our work was 
done at church, and fall into a careleſs and 
ſecure ſtate of mind, when we get home 
again; we ſhall be held ſtill in the ſame 
fins, and the matter is not like to be much 
mended with us by ſuch receiving. | 

But if afterwards we frequently remem- 


ber what we promiſed there; if we ſet our 


own vows every day before our eyes, and 
call to mind our own engagements ; that 
remembrance will give them force, and 
make them have their effect upon us. For 
the thought of our having promiſed, and 
ſolemnly undertaken for any duties, is the 


readieſt way to have them all performed. 
1 l TO 
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J0o reap that benefit then which God de- 
figned, and which we expect by it, we muſt 
dwell much in our thoughts upon what 
paſſed there, after the feaſt is ended. We 
muſt maintain that acquaintance with our 
bleſſed Lord, which then began; and look 
upon it, not as a tranſient act, but as an en- 
trance on a laſting ſtate, which ever after we 
are to continue in. We muſt bethink our 
ſelves daily, that the reſolutions and pro- 
Miſes which we are required to make at the 
holy ſacrament, muſt be religiouſſy performed 
by us, during the remainder of our lives. 
This courſe will render it an ordinance 
full of grace and heavenly benefits, which 
will ſet us on mightily in our virtuous at- 
tainments. And when we reap this Profit 
by it, it will cure all our indifferency and 
_ averſion to it, and make us run to it the next 
time with earneſtneſs and deſire, as we would 
to a moſt delicious and enlivening entertain- 
ment. We ſhall no more account it a fruitleſs 
work, when once we have taſted theſe ſweet 
and wholſome effects of it; but defire to ſhare 


in it oftner, as it can be had, and bleſs the 


time that ever we came thereto. - 
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SERMON XI. 
To exceed the righteouſneſs of the 
ſcribes and phariſees. 


From Ho x x EN k's Diſcourſes upon the Sermon on 
the Mount. ] 


MAT T. v. 20. 


Except your righteouſneſs ſhall _— the 
righteouſneſs of the ſcribes and phariſees, 
ye ſhall in no caſe enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. 


I E ſcribes and phariſees were 

held in great eſtimation among 

the Jews, and were looked upon as perſons 
of the moſt exemplary lite and converſa- 
tion ; nevertheleſs, our Saviour here poſi- 
indy aſſures us, that except our righteouſ 
nels ſhall exceed theirs, we ſhall in no 
caſe enter into the kingdom of heaven, It 
concerns us therefore to inquire into this 
matter, in order to find, if we can, wherein 
their righteouſneſs was defective; and con- 
ſequently may learn how to make ours ex- 
Vol. III. N | ceed 
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ceed theirs ; leſt for want thereof, we-incur 
the heavy ſentence here pronounced. 
To which purpoſe, I ſhall 
I. Conſider, who theſe /cr:bes and phari. 
ſees were. ns 
I. What ſuch was their righteouſneſs. 
III. How ours ought to exceed theirs, 
And, | | 
IV. The danger if it do not. 


I. I am to conſider, who theſe ſcribes 
and phariſees were. | ch. 
The /cribes were an order or degree of 
men that applied themſelves to the ſtudy- 
ing of Moſes's law; and ſo took upon 
them to write out, and to read the ſerip- 
tures of the old teſtament, publickly, in 
the temple, and in the ſynagogues; and to 
interpret and expound them to the people; 
to reſolve all dubious queſtions about the 
law, and to anſwer objections made againſt 
it; and to preſerve the genealogies of every 
tribe, eſpecially of the royal family. Thus 
Shaphan the ſcribe is ſaid to have read the 
law to king Jo/ah, in the twenty-ſecond 
chapter of the ſecond book of Kings, And 
| Ezra, 
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Ezra, in the book that bears his name, is 
ſaid to be @ ready ſcribe in the law of Moſes. 


In the new teſtament, they are mentioned 
in places without number. They were the 


perſons, together with the chief prieſts, 


whom Herod conſulted, to know where 
Chriſt ſhould be born, They were the 
perſons who told the people; that Elias 
muſt firſt come before the Meſſiah. They 
fate, together with the phariſees, in Moſes's 
ſeat, and taught the people: And it was 
by them, that Moſes was preached in every 
city, and read in the ſynagogues every 
labbath day. 


Hence they, being very converſant in 


the ſcriptures, were ſtill had in great eſteem 
by the people, and particularly by the pha- 
iſees, with whom they commonly joined 
in their opinions and practices. And that 
they might not only preſerve, but increaſe 


this eſteem they had got, they were ſo cun- 


ning and ſubtle, as ſtill to be finding out 
new notions to pleaſe the people with. 

For which end, they were forced to lay 
alide the plain literal meaning of the ſerip- 
lures, as a thing much below them to 


mind; and to invent ſpiritual and myſtical 
2 ſenſes 
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ſenſes for every place of ſcripture : Which 
at length ſwelled to that number, that by 
reaſon of their new and figurative interpre- 
tations, the word of God was ſo corrupted, 
and the true meaning of it ſo miſerably 
perverted, that our Saviour himſelf tells 
them, they had made the word of God of 
none effect by their tradition. — Theſe were 
the ſcribes. 

To exhibit a proper notion of the Phe 
riſces, it is to be obſerved, that at the tine 
when our Saviour Chriſt appeared in the 
world, there were three famous ſects among ˖ 
the Jews: the Phariſees, the Sadducees, ani i 
the Efjenes. The Phariſees are very fre-. 
quently mentioned in the New Teſtament Wi 
the Sadducees but — and the E/en: WF . 


never. c 

The Phariſees were an order of men, wi h 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the vulgar, by p 
certain aufterities and mortifications, and af {; 
feemingly preciſer way of living. Yet they 5 
lived and converſed in cities and towns; in 
and were ſo far from avoiding, that the v. 
ſeemed to affect places where there was 2 di 
great concourſe of people. When they bi in 
gan, or wao was the firſt founder of them in 
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is uncertain, But it is probable, the inſti» 
tution of the Nagarites of old, who we 
read of in the ſixth chapter of the book of 
Numbers; and the order of the Rechabites af- 
terward, whom we meet with in the thirty 
fifth chapter of Jeremiah ; or the ſtrictneſs 
of the Hajideans, of whom mention is made 
by the Jewiſh writers of thoſe times; I ſay, 


| it is probable, that the inſtitution of theſe, 


or ſome of theſe ſocieties, might give oc- 
caſion to this peculiar way of living; tho? 
the Phariſees afterwards degenerated from 
thoſe ſober patterns ; and at laſt abuſed the 
pious and well meant ſelf-denials of thoſe 
that went before them, into ſuperſtition. 
The Efenes were a kind of hermits, who 
choſe to dwell in the country, as far from 
crouds as they could. And though they 
had ſtewards of their own in cities and 
populous places, to receive and entertain 
thoſe of their ſe&, whoſe occaſions led them 
to paſs that way, yet their chief abode was 
in a wilderneſs, not far from Jericho from 
whence, as they increaſed in number, they 
diſperſed themſelves, and planted colonies 
in other places. Theſe were a modeſter 


and ſoberer ſort of people, and ſtudied ſelf- 
=— 3 denial 
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denial too, but to better and greater Purs 


Poſes than the phariſees ; and that is pol- 


{ibly the feaſon, why our Lord paſſeth no 


| _ cenſure upon them ; becauſe their ſervice 


for the moſt part was reaſonable ; and in 
their morals, they came very near to the 
chriſtian inftitution : And it is likely, that 
molt of them turned chriſtians afterwards, 
being ſo well qualified and prepared already 
for that excellent diſcipline. 

The Sadducees were ſenſualiſts, * Epi- 
cureans, and denied the being of another 
world. They pretended indeed to keep cloſe 
to the letter of the law of Moſes, and re- 
jected tradition, and derided the phariſees 
who were great admirers of it; but they 
were at the ſame time looſe and profligate, 


debauched and cruel, which is a temper a- 


greeable enough to their main principle, 
namely, that men die like beaſts, and that 
there is no reſurrection of the dead. 

The word phariſee ſignifies a ſeparatiſ. 
And they were ſo called, becauſe they ſepa- 


rated themſelves from other people, by an 


affected piety, which paſſed for great ſtrict- 
neſs in thoſe days, and gave occaſion to 


St. Paul to ſay, that before his converſion, 


he lived after the Atricigſt way of the Jewiſh 


reli⸗ 
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| religion, that is to ſay, he Good in phari- 


ſee, — Theſe were the /cribes and phari- 
ſees, — The 


Td thing I propoſed was to ſhew, what 
ſuch was their righteouſneſs —Many in- 


| ſtances thereof are recited in holy ſcrip- 


ture. They gave alms ; They prayed, and 
prayed very long: They faſted ; and when 
they faſted, disfigured their faces, and look- 
ed diſmally : They praiſed God, and gave 
him thanks for his mercies : They werè no 
ſcandalous offenders, extortioners, unjuſt, 


adulterers: They were ready to reſolve caſes 


of conſcience ; They taught the doctrine, 
and maintained the law of Moſes : They 
garniſhed, adorned, and beautified the ſe- 
pulchres of the ancient prophets, and kept 
them in repair with great veneration: They 
had a great regard for the traditions of their 
church: They were very punctual in pay- 
ing tithes : They were often purifying and 
waſhing themſelves, not only their hands 
and feet, but their whole bodies; eſpecially, 
when they came from the market place, or 
other places of public reſort ; being fearful 
leſt ſome uncleanneſs ſhould ftick to then, 
which they might have contracted by con- 

N 4 veerſing 
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by verſing in public: They took great pains to 
$ make proſelytes and converts to their reli- 
f gion; for they compaſſed ſea and land to 
1 do it: They were ſo ſtrict, or ſo nice ra- 
7 ther, that they were afraid of touching a 


perſon, who was counted an open and ſcan- 
dalous ſinner ; would not only not eat with 
him, but not * much as touch him; which 
was the reaſon why the Phariſee, in whoſe 
houſe Chriſt dined, found fault with our 
Saviour, for ſuffering himſelf to be touched 
by a woman, who had. been a notorious 
finner., —Beſides their tithes, they ſeparated 


i. their firſt-fruits, and the thirtieth and fif- 
| tieth part of their incomes to pious uſes, 
T And as to all vows and ſacrifices, no per- 
6 ſons were more punctual to pay or diſcharge 
6 them, than they were. 

1 This was the righteouſneſs of the ſcribes 


and Phariſees. And now, moſt of this looks « 
well. And one would wonder at firſt ſight, | 
1 how our Lord could find fault with theſe | 
performances. One would ſuppoſe, that 
inſtead of blaming, he ſhould have com- 
mended them for ſo doing. And how many W [1 

{ 

i 


thouſands are there in the world, that do 


FH not half ſo much in matters of religion ! 
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and are ſo far from dreaming of going be- 
yond all this, that they would look upon 
themſelves as extraordinary ſaints, if they 
ſhould only come up to what the ſcribes and 
phariſees did. And yet our Lord tells us, 
that unleſs our righteouſneſs exceed theirs, 
we ſhall in no caſe enter into the kingdom 


| of heaven. 


It coneerns us therefore to inquire fur- 
ther into this particular, and to ſee if we 


can, wherein their righteouſneſs was defec- 


tive: For ſome great defect in it there cer- 
tainly was, or elſe our Lord would never 
have paſſed this heavy doom upon us, if 
ours ſhould not exceed it. And, in ſhort, 
when we come to conſider it, we ſhall find 


that their righteouſneſs was exceedingly de- 


fective in ſeveral particulars. As, 
Firſt of all ; They laid the ftreſs of their 


devotion upon the bare outward taſk and 


performance, without any regard to the in- 
ward frame of their hearts. To have their 
minds ſeaſoned at the ſame time with a due 


ſenſe of God's greatneſs, or their own im- 
perfections, was the fartheſt thing from 


their imagination. They thought God 
would be pleaſed with the gun of a bul- 
| 3 . | lock, 
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186 To exceed the righteouſneſs of 
lock, a lamb, or an he-goat; and they 


meaſured their prayers, not ſo much by 
the great ſenſe they had of the divine pre- 


| fence, as by the length and number of 
them ; not conſidering all the while, that 


the thing which God chiefly required in 


their religious ſervice, was an | humble and 


contrite ſpirit. 

In the next place, They were very zea- 
lous for the ceremonial part of religion, but 
very regardleſs of the moral and more ſub- 
ſtantial part of it. The omiſſion of a 
ceremony affected them more, than the 


omiffion of a pious and ſober converſation. 


And to this purpoſe our Saviour tells them, 
Wo unto you, ſays he, ſcribes and phariſces, 
bypocrites, who ftrain at a gnat, and fwal- 
low a camel. Ye pay tithe of mint, and 


cummin, and aniſe, and have omitted the 
 werghtrer matters of the law, Judgment, 


mercy, and faith. 


Another defe& in their religion was, 


that they were abominably ſelſiſb in all 


their religious undertakings ; for they did 
all their works to be ſeen of men. This 
was the worm that did eat out the heart of 
their region, that corrupted their alms, 

| their 
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their prayers, their faſtings, their ſelf- 
denials, their mortifications, and all that 
they did. Their principal deſign was, to 
advance and promote their own profit, in- 
tereſt, and credit; and to gain the ap- 
plauſes and admirations of men. Though 
they made long prayers, yet it ſeems it 
was, to devour widows houſes. Their 
very doctrines were ſuited to their profit 
and . intereſt. They taught the people, 
that there was greater holineſs in the gold 
of the temple, than in the temple; and 
that there was greater ſanctity in the gift 
upon the altar, than in the altar itſelf ; 
thereby to induce the people, to bring 
gold, and gifts, into the temple ; by which 


they received no ſmall advantage. 


Another defect was, that though they 
owned indeed, and profeſſed, and taught 
the law of Moſes, yet at the ſame time 
they preferred their own 7raditions before it. 
It was a common proverb among them, 
That the words of the ſcribes were more 
* worthy than the words of the law.” 
And where it ſo happened, that the law of 


Moſes and their tradition interfered with 


each other, they did not chuſe to interpret 
their 
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their tradition according to the ſenſe and 
meaning of the law, but interpreted the 
law according to their own tradition. 
Finally, They were very ſevere and tri 
in keeping ſome commandments of God, 
but very careleſs and negligent as to others. 
They hated extortion; but were mali- 
clous to a prodigy : They would not be 
drunk ; but were abominably proud : They 


were for giving alms to people of their own 


ſect; but looked upon it as ſinful to relieve 
a poor Samaritan : They were for ſtrictneſs 
of life before others; but were Jooſe and 
wicked in ſecret : They abhorred adultery; 
but were ſlaves to ambition and vain glory: 
They bound heavy burdens on other mens 
ſhoulders; but would not touch them with 
one of their own fingers: And while they 
preſſed a ſevere obſervance of the ſabbath, 
they forgot that they were not only to reſt 
from bodily labour, but from fin alſo. 
Having thus ſeen what defects there 
were in the righteouſneſs of the ſcribes and 
Phariſees; the way is made eaſy to my 


IIId particular, wherein I propoſe to 
ſhew, in what reſpecis our ' righteouſneſs 
ought to exceed theirs. 


Firſt, 


c 
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Firſt, It ought to exceed theirs in ſucer- 
z7y; it being that within, which we ſeem to 


be without. Chrift is not againſt outward 
devotion ; he hath no diſlike of an outward 
_ profeſſion ; he hath never declared againſt 


decent external ceremonies : But the thing 
lies here; he requires that we ſhould be 
devout and ſerious within, as well as with- 
out; and that we take care that what we 
do without, ariſe from a ſenſe of God 
within, He requires, that we do not only 
pretend to religion, but practiſe it; not 
only talk, and diſpute, and entertain our- 


felves with ſpeculations and diſcourſes of it, 


but live up to its holy rules and precepts. 

Another thing in which our righteouſneſs 
ought to exceed theirs, 1s, To have pure 
and holy exds and deſigns in our religious 


actions. Chriſt is ſo far from diſcouraging 


his followers from many of the ſelf-denials 


and ſeverities that the ſcribes and, phariſees 
_ practiſed, that in many caſes his doctrine 
prefleth nothing more; inſomuch that the 
greater our ſelf-denials often are, the bet- 


ter chriſtians we are. But the thing which 
he above all requires, is a right end and 


intention in all this. We ought, with the 
| | ſcribes 
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190 To exceed the righteouſneſs of 
ſcribes and phariſees, to faſt and pray, and 
to continue fervent in prayer a long time; 
we ought, with them, to give alms, and 
to give very liberally; to deny ourſelves in 
a thouſand vanities which the world doats 
upon, and to mortify our bodies in a decent 
manner: But here again lies the caſe; we 
ought to take care all the while, that we 
have no ſecret hopes or deſigns, either of 
promoting hereby our worldly profit and 
intereſt, or of gaining the applauſe of our 
neighbours, or of making God amends for 
ſome ſins which we are loth to part with. 
Our righteouſneſs ought alſo to exceed 
theirs in Humility; not only in having a 


Juſt ſenſe of our errors and many infirmi- 


ties, but alſo in having low and humble 
thoughts of our religious performances ; 
acknowledging that it is by the grace of 
God we are what we are, and that by 


the influence of that grace, thoſe perform- 
ances are wrought; and confeſling from 


the heart, when we have done all that we 
are commanded to do, that we are unpro- 


fitable ſervants, and have done no more 


* 


than our duty. | 
Finally, 
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Finally, our righteouſneſs ought to ex- 
ceed theirs in charity, or a compaſſionate 
temper towards all ſorts of diſtreſſed perſons. 


The ſcribes and phariſees extended their 
charity to perſons only of their own ſect. 


I need not to obſerve, that charity conſiſts 


in many other things beſides giving of 
alms. For if almſgiving had been all the 


charity that was neceſſary to ſalvation, the 
ſcribes and phariſees had been conſiderable 


men. For they were free and liberal 
enough towards thoſe of their own party. 
But charity 1s a larger and a nobler virtue. 
It extends its arms, not only to all forts of 
objects, whether friends or foes, whether 
relations or ſtrangers, but las far as its 


ability reacheth, and opportunity offers it 


ſelf) to all forts of diſtreſſes. It doth not 
only feed and cloath, but admoniſh, and 
reprove, and inſtru, and aſſiſt, and ſome- 


times correct and puniſh, It embraceth 


enemies. It judgeth favourably of pious 
heathens, much more of pious chriſtians, 
though differing from it in opinion. It 


condemns. none, whom God hath not con- 


demned. It worketh no evil to its neigh- 


bour ; but is _— unto every good word 


and work. 
Theſe 
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192 To exceed the righteouſneſs of of 
Theſe are the particulars, in which our 
righteouſneſs ought to exceed the righteouſ- 
neſs of the ſcribes and Phariſees. I come 
nom, in the 1 


IVth and laſt place, to Golde, the 
danger we are in if it do not; we ſhall in 
no caſe enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

This, one would think, ſhould rouze 
every one of us, to take this threatening 
into ſerious conſideration. If we go no 
farther in our righteouſneſs than theſe un- 
happy men did, by this rule of our Judge 
we muſt inevitably be miſerable, 

If therefore any of us have hitherto laid 
the ſtreſs of our devotion upon the outward 
performance, and have been ſtrangers to 
the inward frame of mind, which alone is 
in the fight of God of great price; if we 
have been zealous for ſmall, inconſiderable 
things, in matters of religion, and have 
neglected the more ſubſtantial and weighty 
part of it; if we have been ſelfiſh in our 
acts of piety and righteouſneſs, and have 
been devout for worldly ends more than 
from a ſenſe of our duty; if we have been 


careful to obſerve ſome of the command- 
ments 


2nts 
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ments of the goſpel, and made no con- 


ſcience of others: All this fabrick muſt be 


| pulled down, and we muſt begin upon a 


new foundation, by applying ourſelves to 
a true goſpel life and temper. 

If we are to exceed theſe men in their 
righteouſneſs, we muſt do more than they 
did. We muſt take care to be perfect in 
the duties I have juſt now mentioned, of 
ſincerity, of acting for a right end, of hu- 


| mility, charity, and univerſal obedience. 


For theſe qualifications rectify what was 
amiſs in the righteouſneſs of theſe men, 
and ſet us in the right Os from which 
they erred. 

Their righteouſneſs was an external, me- 
chanical kind of righteouſneſs. It was not 
tree, not natural. They took no care to 
reform their thoughts, deſires, and affec- 
tions. And it is to be feared, that this is 


the caſe of too many chriſtians, Nay, thou- 


lands there are, wlio do not come up fo 
much as to the negative virtues of the 
ſcribes and phariſees. They were no 
drunkards, no ſwearers, no extortioners, no 
whoremongers ; and yet how many, that 
proteſs themſelves enlightened by the goſpel 
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of Chriſt, fall ſhort in ſeveral of theſe re. 


ſpects? And if even thoſe, who do not ex. 


cced the righteouſnefs of theſe men, ſhall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
| what then will become of all thoſe, who 


are not ſo good as they? 


Surely, tt muſt be a deplorable condi- 
tion, when men have flattered themſelve 


all their life time, with hopes of entering 


into the kingdom of heaven; to find 


themſelves at laſt ſhut out? Therefore, leſt 
this ſhould be the caſe of any of us, let us 


purify our hearts and minds, and take care 
that none of the leaven of the ſcribes and 
Phariſees cleave unto us. 


U 


SERMON XII. 
Hindrances of religion. 
[From Dr. OwWT RAM.] 


. i. 18. 

We look not at the things which are ſeen, 
but at the things which are not ſeen; for 
the things which are ſeen are temporal, but 
the things which are not Jeen are eternal. 


HESE words are ſpoken of our * ſtate 
as it ought to be, and not as what it 
really is. The truly religious man looketh 
forward unto the rewards and joys of an- 
other world, and in proſpect thereof diſre- 
gardeth the events of all temporal things 
here below. And we ſhould all do ſo, were 
we not hindered by divers worldly occur- 
rences and conſiderations; the removal of 
which ſhall be the ſubject of my preſent 
diſcourſe. | 
ONE thing, and the firſt, which hinders 
our attending to the eternal concerns of the 
other world, is this; That we are early gc- 
2  cuftomed 


to live; it is long before we arrive to any 


ligion. We do at firſt judge of all things by 


ever to return back again. 


"nl 


- Pleaſure, and to hate that which creates un- 


that we ſink deep into the life of ſenſuality, 
very early in our youth, before we are well 


Hindrances of religion, 
cuſtomed to live the contrary life of worldlineſ 
and ſenſuality. There and thence we begin 


conſiderable uſe of our reaſon, and longer 
ſtill before we attain to any meaſures of re- 


the ſeeing of the eye, and the hearing of 
the ear, and by the notices of our bodily 


ſenſes; and we are fallen fo far down the 


hill before we are aware, that it is very hard 


All thoſe things that feed and flatter our 


ſenſes, they are of ready, eaſy precepts; 


we need take no pains to ſee what is plea- 
fant, nor to taſte that which is ſweet, nor to 
hear that which is delightful : It coſts us no 
labour at all, to be inclined to pride, and 
eaſe, and ſenſuality : It is not matter of diffi- 
culty to us, to love that which gives us 


eaſineſs to us. Whence it comes to pak, 


aware of our greateſt duties and concern- 
ments; and being engaged by nature, and 


inſtituted by cuſtom at firſt to live by ſenſe, 
we 
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we find it very difficult afterwards to live 
at any other rate, 

We find it very diſguſtful to us, to deny 
our ſenſes any thing they have been ac- 
cuſtomed to enjoy. It 1s hard to ſtarve an 
inordinate appetite ; it is difficult to reftrain 
an urgent deſire; we cannot eaſily forego 
the acquaintance of our maſter-delights, nor 
frown upon the temptations that flatter us, 
and that have formerly miniſtred pleaſure 
unto us: Hence it is that Solomon adviſes, 
that a child ſhould be trained up in the way he 
ſhould go; and when he is old, he vill not de- 
part from it: And it is required, to remem- 
ber our creator in the days of our youth; which 
differs not from the apoſtle's ſenſe, where we 
are commanded to flee youthful Iufts, Every 
man is naturally a ſtranger to ſpiritual things, 
for the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the ſpirit of God. But much more are they 
eſtranged from theſe things, and with great- 
eſt difficulties are ey brought to any ſenſe or 
teeling, any taſte and liking of them, who 
have long lived the life of worldlineſs and 
ſenſuality. 


A SECOND reaſon why we attend fo 
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5 98 Hindrances of religion, 


little to the concerns of the other world, and 
why the things which are not ſeen have ſo 
little influence upon us, is this; That in 
this life we go beyond and beſides the meaſuresf 
God's promiſes : And that, both in reſpe& 
of the things we dęſire, and of the time we 
defire them in. In both which regards, we 
exceed the meaſures of God's promiſes, and 
conſequently ſet our hearts beſide the foun- 
dation which a truly religious man ought to 
proceed upon, 

We exceed the meaſure of God's promiſes 
in the 7hings we deſire, not becauſe God 
doth not promiſe that which is ſufficient, 
but becauſe we deſire more than enough, 
God hath not promiſed wealth and honours, 
riches and abundance to every man : All 
men were not born to be great and powerful; 
we cannot all deſcend from kings and 
princes; we cannot all dwell in courts and 
palaces ; noble blood runs but in few chan- 
nels : If there were no ſubjects, there would 
be no kings; nor could there be maſters, 
unleſs there were ſervants to make them 
ſuch. The perfection of the world, the or- 
derly adminiſtration of human affairs, do 
require that there be a greatdiverſity amongſt 
men, 
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men. There muſt be rich and poor, high 


and low, great and ſmall, rulers and ſub- 
jects both together, and one as well as an- 
other; for perfect equality will bring on a 
ſtate of diſorder and confuſion. 

Now Herein is the exceſs and error of 


mens deſires; every man would be great, 


every man would be rich, honourable, and 
noble; every man would poſſeſs the greateſt 
eſtate, the nobleſt honours, and the higheſt 
preferments. Men love to be in the world, 

like the Phariſees in ſynagogues, in the 
higheſt rooms. But this is a deſign which 
cannot be performed, becauſe it is not pro- 
miſed ; and ſeeing there is in this cafe no 
promiſe from God, there can be no reaſon- 
able expectation in man. 

Now let every man judge e 
whether this be not his own condition. Is 
it not his deſign to get a great eſtate? Of 
this he cannot have a religious expectation, 
for it is not promiſed unto him ; food and 
raiment he may expect, and content alſo to- 
gether with them, for thus far God hath pro- 
miſed to ſupply him, if he be not wanting to 


himſelf. But that he ſhall be as rich as his 
G neigh» 
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neighbour, or as ſucceſsful as his brother, 
or as well preferred as his friend, or as well 
eſteemed as his enemy,—this is not neceſſary 
for him, nor perhaps good for others, nor 
promiſed by God, nor attainable by lawful 
means; and therefore in ſuch a deſign he 
cannot be moved by a religious expeCtation, 

It is to. be feared that we are all of us 
much to blame in theſe things. We are apt 
to ſtretch our deſires in earthly things fur- 
ther than God hath intended his promiſes, 
How few are there that can be content with 
that which is moderate, tho? that which 1s 
ſuch be. more ſufficient than that which is 
too much. Behold the poor man who la- 
bours for his daily ſuſtenance, he is as ſa- 
tified as the rich man who employs him; 
and yet neither of them perhaps fully ſatiſ- 
fied. He would poſſeſs the place of that 
ſame rich man, and he the place of him 
that is above him; and were we but all one 
degree higher, we think we ſhould do well 
enough ; for we ſee content dwelling in the 
degree juſt aboye us; and yet behold when 
we are advanced to that degree, content is 
fled from thence, and we are even yet but 
where we were before. 


In 
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In the mean time, while every man runs 
beyond the goal, and ſtretches himſelf be- 
yond ſufficiency, and overſhoots the pro- 


miſes of God, and his own need, in the in- 


ordinancy of his deſires; no wonder if he 
wavers, where God hath not eſtabliſhed him; 
if he fluctuate in his hopes, where God hath 
not promiſed to gratify his deſires; no won- 


der if he be full of uncertainties, doubts, 


fears, diſquiets, without faith, without 


hope, without aſſurance, without comfort, 
| where he is gone ſo far that he hath left 
God behind him, and deſires a greater por- 


tion than God's infinite bounty thinks and 
knows to be ſufficient for him. 
And as men exceed the promiſes of God 
jn the meaſure of the things that they defire, 
ſo likewiſe in the time that they deſire them 
in. We are generally very forward and im- 
patient, very greedy and importunate for 
our ends; we are not willing to ſtay God's 
time, for aur portions and allotments in 
this world, : = 

It is a great diſeaſe, and very common to 
be inſtantly weary of thoſe burdens that 
God lays upon us. If we be a while ſick, 
how impatiently do we long for health? If 

We 
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we be wronged and injured, how vehe. 
mently do we deſire to be righted forthwith? 
If an enemy hath wounded our honour, 
ſtained and blemiſhed our reputation by a 
falſe report ; how earneſtly do we long to 
meet, and ro convince him? We know no 
reſt, we are not at eaſe, we know not well 
how to eat, or drink, or ſleep, till we meet 
the enemy, till we have retrieved our ho- 
nour, and thrown back the aſperſion from 
our ſelves upon him. 
Thus it is in all our griefs. We are im- 
porturate in our demands; and will not ſtay 
till our relief comes. But now true religion, 
which looketh forward unto the things which 
are not ſeen, is not ſo impatient. Have we 
an infirm body? Let us wait God's time for 
health; and if it never comes on this ſide 
the grave, yet we know that hereafter our 
bodies {hall be faſhioned like unto Chrift's 
glorious body. Have we a broken fortune, 
or are we 1n diſtreſied circumſtances ? Let 
us truſt in God for the recovery of all things, 
but wait God's time; for true religion is 
always patient, Many a time hath the fun 
broke into an excellent luſtre, after a cloudy 
_ gloom, 
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gloom, or a violent ſtorm: Many a time 
hath God reſtored riches after poverty, and 
cauſed a flouriſhing eſtate to grow out of 
the aſhes of a conſumed fortune: Many a 
time hath he reclaimed the profligate, and 
ſnatched the firebrand out of the fire, and 
drawn the lamb out of the wolf's mouth, 
giving joy for heavineſs, and a garment of 
praiſe for a ſpirit of mourning. 

But then, God's own time muſt be waited 
for. We muſt not number minutes. We 
muſt not determine moments, we mult not 


preſcribe times and ſeaſons unto God. We 


that cannot make the ſun ariſe, muſt not ſet 


God a day. For if we be in haſte, we do 


not act according to a true chriſtian expecta- 
tion; our haſte will make our ends ſlow, 
and our forwardneſs will inflame our impa- 
tience, will rent our hopes, will cool the 
hand of God, which -would otherwiſe work 
our deſires. In the mean time, let us con- 
fider this: When we have been ſick, and 


poor, and injured, and depreſſed, and 


afflicted long enough ; then God will deli- 
ver, and not before : and becauſe we expect 
deliverance before, therefore we do not act 
like chriſtians, 
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A Tnixp thing which hinders mens 


having an eye to the things which are not 


ſeen, and living according to a true religi- 
ous expectation, is, becauſe they never ap- 
prebend themſelves to have any need of fi 
living. Religion looks at its portion afar 
off ; whereas they have all they fland in 
need of, under their hands; they have their 
portion in poſſeſſion, youth, health, ſtrength, 
riches, honours, preferments, all things they 


deſire, or know to be deſirable, behold they 


have them in view, nay they have them in 
poſſeſſion ; and ſo they do not ſtand in need 
of looking forward into futurity to make them 
happy, becauſe they ſee and enjoy all the 


good things that they deſire here at preſent. 


Thus doth the rich man rejoice in his 
preſent fortune, and the charms of his own 
heart, Soul, thou haſt much goods laid up for 
many years take thine eaſe, eat, drink, and 
be merry. Behold, he had a great ſtock and 
fufficiency of preſent comforts ; he fed his 
eve with plenty of corn, and grafped 


his treaſures in his hand; he had his trea- 


ſures laid up in his barns, and had locked 
up his content in his own poſſeſſion ; and 
what need of e upon the proſpect of 

futu- 
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futurity, when there was preſent enjoy- 

ment? what need of borrowing contents 

from the expeQation of what was to come, 

when he had abundance of contents at pre- 

ſent ?—It is diſtreſs that drives us unto God: 
It is weakneſs, that makes us lay hold on 

ſtrength ; and ſenſe of poverty that gives us 
the deſire of being rich ; according to that 
of the prophet, In their Msi, wt _ 
ſeek me early. 

It is ſeldom that men ſeek the Lord, un- 
leſs they need ſome good, or fear ſome evil. 
It is hunger makes us cry for bread, and na- 
kedneſs makes us provide for cloathing, or 
danger forceth us unto God. Therefore faith 
the prophet, Wo unto them that riſe up early 
in the morning, that they may follow flrong 
drink, that continue until night, till the wine 
mnflame them. And the harp, and the viol, 
the tabret, and the pipe, and wine are in 
their feaſts ; but they regard not the work of 
the Lord, neither conſider the operations of 
his hands, When there was ſuch plenty of 
wine and muſick, and ſtrong drink, where 
4 Houriſhing proſperity was watered with ri- 
vers of pleaſure ; then they were ſo far from 
1 regarding the words of God's $; mot that 
is, 


— 


2 
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is, living by promiſe of better things to 
come, that they regarded not the work of 
— res oo 

Charge them (ſays the apoſtle) that are 
rich in this world, that they be not high 
minded, nor truſt in uncertain riches, but in 
the living God, who giveth us all things richly 
fo enjoy. It is an hard thing, it ſhould ſeem, 
to have riches, and not to truſt in them; to 
have wealth, and not to be ee i 
And therefore it often comes to paſs, that 
they that have riches, and power, and con- 
tent, and ſatisfaction enough, or think there 
may be enough of theſe without God, 
never look further than theſe things; for 
we never ſeek unto God, till N leads 
us unto him. 


A FoURTH thing which hinders our at- 
tending to the eternal concerns of the other 
world, is this; namely, Becauſe the life of 
religion puts us upon continual exerciſe of mind, 
and ſets all our powers upon the ftretch, 
and often carries much of conteft and anxiety 
in it : And therefore ſeeing we are ſo much 
inclined to ſloth and eaſe and carnal ſecurity, 


we are loth to live in ſo continual a labour, 
and 
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and to give our ſelves the trouble of a con- 
tinual watch or battle againſt the world. 

The holy ſcripture in many places repre- 
ſents the chriſtian life as a warfare, and 
therefore a ſtate of ſtrict and:righteous diſci- 
pline. We wreſile not againſt fleſh and Ss 
(ſays the apoſtle), ut again prancipalities 
and powers ; and ene we i put on 
the whole armaur. of God. E | 

The exerciſe of the 165 45 a cheinan 
ſometimes makes us weary in the day, and 
watch in the night. It ſometimes makes 
our ſleep ſhort, and the nights long; our 
dreams troubleſome, and our waking pain= 
ful. It makes a pale face, and a thin viſage, 
and a thoughtful heart; not of it ſelf, but 
by reaſon of the conflicts againſt our vices 
that it puts us upon; nor do thoſe conflicts 
laſt long, but lead unto triumphs and vic-. 
tories, yea unto joys and pleaſures. 

In the mean time the vigorous exerciſe of 
religion cauſes deep thoughts, ſtrong affec- 
tions, vehement longings : it wakens every 
eye, it ſtrengthens every nerve, it exerciſes 
every power, it tries every grace, it actu- 
ates all the vigours of the ſoul ; and becauſe 
this is a life of labour and ſtrife, of pains 
9 1 | and 
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and difficulties; tho? but for a time, -therez 

fore we are loth to live a truly religious life. 
In the 4% place, we are hindred from at- 

tending to the eternal concerns of the other 

world by the guife and humour of his 

world: 


exhorts us, Be not conformed to this world, 
but be ye tint by the renewing 15 your 
minds, 
| Now there are 3 things wherein we 
are deceived by the guiſe of the world; 
We ſee men labouring for other ends than 
the ends of religion: 
We ſee them fucceed ſometi mes in nithol 
labours : | | 


And we ſee them all or that luce 


It is in the guiſe of the world a ſtrange 
thing, to ſeek for any thing but worldly 
things. Solomon's deſign runs in moſt mens 
minds: I made (ſays he) great avorks ; I 


 builded me ho uſes, I planted me vineyards, Imad 


me gardens and orchardi, Iplanted trees in them 
of all kinds, I made. me pools of water, I got me 
ſervants and maidens, great poſſeſſions of great 
and ſmall cattle; I gathered me filver and gold, 
and the peculiar treaſures of kings : I got me 

| men 


And this is the all hy the apoſtl 
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men fingers aud women fingers, and the de- 
lights of the font of men, ds mufital inſtru- 
ments, and that of all forts; and oharſhever 
mine eyes defited ¶ hept not from them; I with. 
held not ny heart from any joy. Thus did 
Solomon; thus doth every man's neighbour 
almoſt; in feveral'meaſures and degrees. He 
ſceks an eſtate; he ſtudies riches, he catches 
at honours, he labours at the preferments of 
this world: And n is dine of the rf | 
things'we obſerve in it, | 

Again, We ſee one or 2 of our 
neighbours By :theſe means growing rich, 
and acquiring wealtk; he builds houſes, he 
buys land, he iter his family, he lives 
high, and maintains all im a ſplendid pomp, 
And, laſtiy, We fee him by ſecular cares 
and labours growing rich, and valued, 
eſteemed, courted, and ſued unto, becauſe 
of thoſe riches'; and this preſently inflames 
our ſpirits, this ſets all on fire to be as rich, 
as noble, as great, as much eſteemed as he is. 
And hence we begin to lay our plots and de- 
ſigns, and contrive the means of growing 
great, and rich, and popular; and theſe de- 
ſigns thus laid, they employ our heads, our 
hearts, our hands, in the getting of riches 

Ver. III. P and 
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and . 4 they lay God aſide, they IG 
move heavenoutof our thoughts, they baniſh 
truth out of our mouths, they throw juſtice 
from our hearts, they cut off the ſinews of 
faith, they extinguiſh every ſpark of love, 
they fill, our minds with coyetouſneſs, and 
our tongues. with guile, and teach our lips 
to utter lies; they kindle a thirſt in us after 
other mens goods; they anoint our hands 
with the ſweat of the poor; they pave our 
way with frauds and deceits: In the mean 
time, notwithſtanding all this, the world 
will admire a fool if he be rich; or, how- 
ever, he will bleſs and admire himſelf.— 
Whereas the life of true religion is on the 
contrary: The life of religion is a thing un- 
ſeen, unknown, obſcure, and nothing po- 
pular; for our life is hid with Chriſt in God; 
Religion doth not ſhine and glitter in the 
world; it doth not walk in ſilks, nor rattle 
in coaches, nor preſent it ſelf to be admired 
and gazed on in the ſtreets. It doth not 


prefer and advance, ennoble and elevate a 


man in this world; no, nor doth it ſpeak 


vehemently even in its religious ſervices, 


nor is loud and elamorous in prayer, nor is 


it cried up for zeal and godlinefs: But it is a 


ſilent, 
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flent, humble, Hidden thing, that dwells 
at home, that prays in the cloſet, that ſighs 


within its own breaſt, that lives hard and 
low, mean and obſcure, teacheth a man how 


to eat bread; and drink water, and to give 
God thanks: And hence it comes to paſs, 


that it is mean and ignoble, little and de- 
ard in _ N. 1 . 5 


Thus you 3 * Tow it comes to. 


paſs that we are eſtranged from the life of 
godlineſs : 

1. We are engaged by our bodily folks 
early and betimes, in the morning of our 
lives. 


2. We live beyond ind beſides the mea- 


ſure and degrees of God's promiſes. | 
2. We are not often ſenſible of the ne- 


ceſſity of regarding future things, becauſe 


we rejoice in the ſufficiency of the preſent. 

4. Religion engageth us in conflicts and 
difficulties, in ſtrife and battle againſt our 
ſelves: And, 


Laſtly, We are impoſed upon by the guiſe 


of the world, where we ſee men labouring 


with all their might for ſecular things, ſuc- 
1 ceſsful 


— — — Iu 
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ceſsful oftentimes in that _ and valued 
for that oc. 12 e 2907 e. 
rel 40 the adactafion of the 
whole, let us take care, that worldly glory 
may not dazzle our eyes, that worldly eaſe 
may not charm our hearts, to a forget. 
fulneſs of God, of heaven, and of our 
ſelves; that we may not value fe thing: 
that are ſeen ; for the things that: are ſeen ar: 
temporal, but the * that are not "__ are 


” eternal. 
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[From Dr. ours. D ſecond roſume,] 


= O'HN xv. 15. 
Henceforth T call you not u ; for 5 
ſervant knoweth not what his lord doeth : 
But I have called you friends; for all th 1 
that I have heard of my Father, Save 1 
made known unto =” 


W E have here an account of Chriſt's 
friendſhip to his diſciples ; that is, we 
have the beſt of: things, repreſented in the 
greateſt of examples. In others we ſee the 
excellency, but in Chriſt the divinity of 
friendſhip. By our baptiſm and church 
communion we are made one body with 
Chriſt ; but by this we become one ſou. 
Love is the greateſt of human affections, 
and friendſhip is the nobleſt and moſt re- 
lined improvement of love; a quality of the 
largeſt compaſs. And it is here admirable 
to a the gradual aſcent of the love, 
3 which 
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- which Chriſt did bear to his diſciples. The 


amazing greatneſs of which will appear, 
fropi. thoſe ſeveral degrees of kindneſs that 
it hath manifeſted to man, in the ſeveral 
periods of his condition. As, 

Firſt, If we conſider man antecedenth 7 
bis creation ; while he yet lay in a ſtate of 
e ee and conſequently could have 
nothing to recommend him to Chriſt's love, 


nor ſhew any thing dovely, but what he 
ſhould afterwards: receive from the goodneſs 
of an almighty Creator, Yeteven then did 
the love of Chriſt begin to. work, in pur- 


poling to create a being endowed with the 
2 given to mankind, — © 
Next, let us conſider the love of Cuil, 
a8 directing it ſelf to man actually created, 
and brought into the world; and ſo, al 


thoſe glorious endowments of human na- 


ture, in its original ſtate and innocence, 
were ſo many demonſtrations of the muni- 
ficent goodneſs of him, by whom God firlt 
made, as well as afterwards redeemed the 
world. He was created with a noble and 
clear underſtanding, a rightly diſpaſed will, 
anda train of affections regular, and obedient, 
and . conformable to the dictates of 

right 
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right deaf, me ene, upon the whole mat- 


ter, he came forth, not only the work of 
God's hands, but alſo the copy of his per- 


fections; for in the 2008, a of God Made he 


7 775 AS 
bo 


man. 


And, lay, 1 let us look 1 upon man, not 
— as created, and brought into the world, 
with all theſe' great- advantages ſuperadded 


to his being; ; but alſo, as depraved, and 


fallen from them; as an out-law, and a 
rebel, and one that could plead a title to no- 
thing, but to the higheſt ſeverities of a ſin- 


revenging juſtice. Yet even in this eſtate 


alſo, the boundleſs love of Chriſt began to 


diſplay it ſelf, and to ſhew forth its effects 


towards a creature now become ſo wretched, 
being not _—_— not e . 
odious. 

And herein we ſee the aſcent and progreſs 
of Chriſt's love. For, if we conſider man 
in ſuch a loathſome and provoking condi- 
tion, it was certainly love enough, that he 
was ſpared, and permitted to enjoy a being. 
But then, not only to continue his being, 
but toadorn it with privilege, and from the 
number of ſubje#s to take him into the num- 
ber of ſervants, this was yet a greater love. 
P 4 But 
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But then farther, to advance him POR 2 
ſervant to a friend; this is an inſtance of 
favour, above the rate of à created good- 
nels, an adt for none but the ſon of God, 

who came to do every thing by miracle, to 

love ſupernaturallys and to, en infi- 
nitely. | 

My text weakens * the engaging 
behaviour, and gracious condeſcenſion of 

Chriſt to his diſciples, in owning them for 
his #r:ends, who were more than ſufficiently 


honoured by being his /ervants, Henceforth 


(ſays he) I call you nat SERVANTS; for the 


| ſervant knoweth not what bis lord doet h But 


I have called you FRIENDS ; for all things 
that I have heard of my F en, Have 74 mac 
known unto you, | 
The name of ſervants of old: was eſteemed 
to imply a certain meanneſs of mind, as well 
as lowneſs of condition; eſpecially in thoſe 
ages and places of the world, in which the 
condition of ſervants was extremely diffe- 
rent from what it is now amongſt us; they 
being generally ſlaves, and ſuch as were 
bought and ſold for money, and conſequentiy 
reckoned but ER yes on other. goods and 
elle chattel 
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chattels of; their maſter,, It Was for this 
reaſon, that Chriſt thought fit, to wave the 


appellation of ſervant here, as, according to 


the common uſe of it among the Jews (and, 
at that time moſt nations beſides), importing 


theſe three) qualifications, which being di. 
realy contrary to the ſpirit of chriſtianity, 


were by no means to be ore, in ay of 
Chriſt's diſcip les. 

The. 1 is that 5 a 
in my text, namely, an utter unacguaint- 
ance with his maſter's defigns ;, in theſe words, 
the ſervant knoweth not what his lord doeth. 
It was not uſual to make their ſervants their 


but their, maſters commands; and in theſe 
alſo, not to know the reaſon of them. 

And they were to. be kept at a diſtance, 
not only from their maſters counſels; but 
alſo for the moſt Bard from their pre ence 
likewiſe, 


But the 8 of Chriſt i in | his a is, | 


Come ta me, all ye that are weary and are 


heavy laden. The condition of a ſervant 


carries him off ta a diſtance ; but the goſpel. 
ſpeaks, nothing but allurement and invita- 
tion, The law concerning maſters, bids 

| the 
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the ſervant go, and he goeth; but the gof. 


pel ſays to See OP n and he 


223 3 
1 The name of: a n 4 in thoſ: 
times did import, a ſlaviſh and degenerous 


owe of mind; as it is in the epiſtle to the 


Romans, God hath not ove us the ſpirit of 
bondage again to FEAR, He who ſerves, 
hath. ſtill the low and ignoble reſtraints of 
dread upon his ſpirit; which in buſineſs, 
and even in the midſt of action, ep and 
ties up his activity. FN) 

Thirdly, The appellation of ſervant did 
Apo a mercenary temper and diſpoſition; 


and did denote ſuch a one, as made his re- 
_ ward both the fole motive and meaſure of 


his obedience: one, who neither loved the 
thing commanded, 'nor the perſon com- 


manding it; but was wholly and only in- 
tent upon his own advantage. 


Theſe were reckoned generally to be the 


inſeparable qualities of ſervants in thoſe 


days; which, no doubt, were the cauſe, 
why our Saviour would not treat his diſci- 
ples, whom he deſigned to be of a quite 
contrary diſpoſition, —with this appellation. 
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| ] PROCEED therefore now to ſhew, what 
is included, in that great character and pri- 
vilege, which he was pleaſed to vouchſafe 
both to them, and to all believers; i in calling 
and accounting them his friends. 

And it rn wt in it thele things en gon 


ing: £41 


I. . FxEEDOM of acceſs. Houſe, and heart, 
and all are open for the reception of a friend, 


The entrance is not beſet with folemn ex 
cuſes, and lingring delays ; but the paſſage 


is caſy, and free from all obſtruction, and 
not only admits, but even invites the comer. 
It is true, the vaſt diſtance, that ſin had 
put between the offending creature, and the 
offended creator, required the help of ſome 

great umpire, and interceſſor, to open him 
a new way of acceſs to God; and this, 


Cbriſ did for us as mediator. - But we read 


of no mediator to bring us to Chrit ; for 
tho', being God by nature, he dwelleth in 
the height of majeſty, and the inacceſſible 
glories of the godhead ; yet to keep off all 
ſtrangeneſs, between himſelf and the fons 
of men, he hath condeſcended to a relation 
and kindred with us, he hath cloathed him- 

{els 


A 07 the friendſhip of Core. 

ſelf with fleſh and blood, that fo he ih 
bring down his Bones: to a partaking of 
human converſe. 3 

And therefore, he that — * Me an 

immediate acceſs to Chriſt, affronts him in 
the great relation of: a friend; thereby open- 
ing himſelf both to our perſons, and to our 
wants, with the greateſt tenderneſs, and the 


freeſt invitation. The 


2D PRIVILEGE of friendſhip, is, 4 fa- 
vourable conſtruction of all paſſages between 
friends, that are not of ſo high a nature, or 
ſo evil an influence, as to diſſolve that rela- 
tion. Love covereth a multitude of fins, 
faith the apoſtle. When a ſcar cannot be 
taken away, the next kind office is to hide 
it. Love is never ſo blind, as when it is 
to ſpy faults. It is a noble, and a great 
thing, to cover the blemiſhes, and to ex- 
cuſe the failings of a friend; to draw a cur- 
tain before his ſtains, and to diſplay his 
perfections; to bury his weakneſſes in ſilence, 
but to proclaim. | his virtues upon the houſe 
top. It is an imitation of the charities of 
heaven; which, when man lies proſtrate 


in the weakneſs of ſleep. and wearineſs, 
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S ERM. XIII. Of the friendſhip of Chrift. 228 
ſpreads the'covering of night and darkneſs 
over him, to conceal him in that condition: 
But as ſoon as our ſpirits are refrethed, and 
nature returns to its morning vigour, God 
then bids the ſun to riſe, and the day to 
ſhine upon us; both to ee _ to 
ſhew that activity. * 

This is the demeanor of Friendſhip b "RY 


tween man and man. Let us next confider, 


how it is between Chriſt, and the ſoul that 
depends upon him. He is no way: ſhort, 
in theſe offices of tenderneſs and mitigation, 
but, on the contrary, is by infinite degrees 
ſuperior. For where our heart doth but re- 


lent, his melteth; where our eye pities, his 


bowels yearn. How many frowardneſſes of 
ours doth he look over, how many indig- 
nities doth he paſs by, and how many af- 
fronts doth he put up at our hands; becauſe 
his love is invincible; and his friendſhip 
unchangeable, He weigheth every action, 
every ſinful infirmity, with the allowances 
of merey; and never weigheth the fin, but 
together” with i it, he e the 1 * 2 
indueement. | 
Should we try nen, at e i rate ay we 

55 Chriſt; we ſhould quickly find; that the 

2 largeſt 


þ 222 Of the friendſhip of Chrift; 
largeſt ſtock of human friendſhip would be 
ſoon exhauſted. But his compaſſion follows 

us with an infinite ſupply. He is Gad in 

his friend/bip, as well as in his nature; and 
therefore we ſinful, creatures are not taken | 
i upon advantages, nor em in our pro- = 
vocations. TE HOY Wi 


I OE OE NT In EIN 
5 ö * * 
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— e A friendſhip, is, a hin- 
: pathy in joy and grief. It is an old, and a 
wiſe obſervation, That ſorrows by being con- | 
municated grow leſs, and joys by being con- | 
municated grow greater, And friendſhip is ; 
the only ſcene, upon which the glorious 
truth of this great propoſition, can be fully 
exemplified and drawn forth. Which in- 
deed is a ſummary deſcription of the ſweets 
of friendſhip ;/ and the whole life of a friend, MW ” 
in the ſeveral parts and inſtances of it, is 
only a more extenſive. comment upon, and 

a plainer explication of this great truth. 
Thus it is in human friendſhips. Let vs MW © 
obferve next, how Chriſt ſuſtains and makes W "© 
good, this generous quality of a friend, 
And this we ſhall find fully ſet forth to us; MW ©* 
in-thoſe paſſages of holy ſcripture, where he 
is "fad: to be 4 eren 10 prieft, touched Wl * 
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SrRM. XIII. Of the friendſbip.of Chrift. 223 
with the feeling of our infirmities; and that 
in all our alſlictions, be is afflutied, - 

He underſtands the exact mba of 
our ſtrengths and weakneſſes. He knoweth 
our nne and der that we are hes 
duſt. | 4 . | ul 

This, in * l is thei Webern of 4 
righteous, to have a companion and a ſups 
porter, in all the doubtful turnings, and 
doleful paſſages of their lives. This haps 
pineſs doth. Chriſt vouchſafe to all his fol- 
lowers;:.that as a ſauiour he once ſuffered, 
far them, and as a friend, he e an 
with them. The | 


Arn Wen of Sriendthip,: is that 
which is here ſpecified in my text, à com- 
munication. of fecretu.— All things that I have 


beard of 1 7 F . 1 have made known auto 


you... LT F — b 3 +4 4 i | 
To communicate a ſecret to any one, is 


to exalt him to one of the royalties of hea- 
ven. For none knoweth the ſecrets of x 
man's mind, but his God, his n 
and his friend. | 


It was of old a . with which God 


was pleaſed to honour fuch as ſerved him 
; 2% | | at 


. 
1 


| Of the friendſhip of cini 

at 2 rate of an extraordinary obedience, 
thus to admit them to a knowledge, of many 

of his great counſels, locked up from the 
reſt of the world. When God had deſigned | 
the deſtruction of Sodom, tlie {cripture Te” ] 
' preſents him, as unable to conceal that great ( 
purpoſe from Abraham, whom he always ( 
treated as his friend: and acquaintance; that 7 
is, not only with love, but alſo with inti- 0 
macy and familiarity.” And the Lord ſaid, / 
fhall I hide from Abrabam the thmg that J 7 
go about to do? He thought it a violation of 1 
8 the rights of frie n | nen his de- h 
i ſign wholly to himſelf. ME ns h 

| And with regard unto Mt 22 it is Gaia of 
| | God, that he ſpake ants him, ar a nan Jpeat: 
i eth to his friend, F/ 
| - And, in general, it is | faid Ss e ald, th 
with reſpect unto all thoſe that fear God, al 
| that be is EK the L 15 with them that 7 
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I And if God e Fas uch i. lien ſo 
bl with thoſe whom he loved under the law, 

i (which was a. diſpenſation of greater di- kr 
1 ſtance ;)—we may be ſure, that under the th 
| _ goſpel (the very nature of which imports W. 
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needs be me fame, with much, n ad- 
vantage. 

And e ee e had wh 
himſelf in the fleſh, how ſacredly did he 
preſerve this privilege? How freely did 
Chriſt unboſom himſelf to his diſciples ?_ 
Unto you (ſays he) it is given to know the 
myſteries "of tbe kingdom of God; but unto 
others in parables that ſeeing they might not 
fee, And again, he ſays, Many prophets and 
righteous men, have dejired to fee thoſe things 
which ye ſee, and have not ſeen them; and to 
hear thoſe things which ye on and have not 
heard them, The | 


: 5TH Apvan TAGE of friendſhip, iscoun- 
fel and advice. In being ſingle and alone, 
there is not only diſcomfort, but weakneſs 


allo, And that ſaying of the wiſe man,— 


Moe to bim that is alone, is verified upon 
none ſo much, as upon the friendleſs per- 
ſon. 3 | 
When a man ſhall be perplexed. with 
knots and difficulties in his affairs ; where 
the determination is doubtful, and which 
way ſoever the choice determines, he is ſure 
to venture a great concern how happy 
Voi, Te + - then 
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226 Of the friendſhip of Chriſt. - 
then is it, to fetch-in aid from another 
perſon, whoſe Judgment may be greater 
than our own, and whole concern for our 
imereſt is no lefs. 9 | 

Now Chriſt is not failing in bs office of 
a friend alſo, For in that illuſtrious pre- 
dition of Iſaiah, amongft the reft of his 
great titles, he is called the Mighty Counſellr. 
And his counſel is not only ſure, but alſo 
free. The only price that he fets upon his 
counfel is, that we follow it; and that we 
do that, which is beſt for us to do. 

He is a light to thoſe that fit in darkneſs, 
He is underſtanding to. the ignorant, and 
eyes to the blind. And therefore every ſin- 
cere chriſtian may comfort himſelf in this 
high privilege, that in the great things 
which concern his eternal peace, he is not 
left to ſtand or fall, by the uncertain direc- 
tions of his own judgment. Chriſt never 
leaves any of his followers perplexed, a- 
mazed, or bewildered, where the welfare 
of their ſouls requires a better judgment than 
their own, either to guide them in their 
duty, or to diſentangle them from a tempt- 
ation. | | 


6. Tas 
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6. Tas laſt and crowning privilege or | 
property of friendſhip, is conſtancy. Not | 
that we ought to ſuppoſe any conſtancy or 
continuance in friendſhip to be, or that it 
ought to be, ſuch, —as no injuries, or pro- | 
vocations whatſoever can break off. But 
the true nature of conſtancy is this: It is 
ſuch a ſtability and firmneſs of friendſhip, 
as overlooks and paſſes by, all thoſe lefler 
failures' of kindneſs and reſpect, which, 
partly thro? paſſion, partly thro” indiſcre- 
tion, and ſuch other frailties incident to hu- 
man natute, a man may be ſometimes guilty 
of,—and yet ſtil] retain the ſame habitual 
god will, and prevailing propenſity of 
mind, to his friend, that he had before. 

But how few tempers in the world, are 
of that magnanimous frame, as to reach the 
heights of ſo great à virtue. Many offer at 
he effects of friendſhip, but they do not 
alt; they are promiſing in the beginning, 
ut they fail and fall ſhort in the proſecu- 
on. For moſt people in the world are 
ted by levity, and humour, and by ſtrange 
nd unreaſonable changes. 

But riow, that we may paſs from one 
ontrary to another, —Chriſt, who is the 
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moſt covenants. run upon mutual terms and 
are exact in fulfilling the condition on our 


ſures of Vncerity, tho? not of perfection, we 


the accounts of judgment and merit, they 
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ſame yeſterday, and to day, and for ever, 


in his being, is ſo alſo i in his affetion. 
Friendſhip is a kind of covenant ; and 


conditions.. And therefore ſo long as we 
parts, I mean, exact according to the mea- 


may be ſure that Chriſt will not fail in the 
leaſt, to fulfil every thing on his part. The 
favour of men is uncertain and variable; 

and tlie friendſhip which they take up, upon 


many times lay down out of humour. But 
the friendſhip of Chriſt hath none of theſe 
weakneſſes. For neither principalities, nor 


powers, things preſent, nor things to come, 7 
ſhall be able to ſeparate from Chriſt the ſſ | 
meaneſt of his friends; for- whom he loveth, © 
he Jorg unto the end. Y 
E: 

Wo from. the particulars hitherto ai | 
courſed of, we. may infer and learn. theſe U 
two things : Fs tc 
I. The excellency and 2 7 of friend. y 
de 


Chriſt the ſon of the moſt high God, the 
ſecond ꝓerſon in the glorious Trinity, took 
3 "IR 9 
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upon him our nature, that he might give A 
great inſtance and example of this virtue; 
and condeſcentled to be a man, only that he 
might be a friend. -Our creator, our lord 


and king, he was before; but he would 


needs come down from all this, and (in a 
ſort) become our equal, that he might par- 
take of that noble quality that is properly 
between equals. Chriſt took not. upon him 
Hleſh and blood, that he might conquer and 
rule nations, lead armies, or poſſeſs palaces; 
but that he might have the relenting, the 
tenderneſs, and the compaſſions of human 
natufe, which render it een capable of 


| — 


We learn from hence, he high a. 
3 of being truly pions and religious. 
When we have ſaid and done all, it is only 
the true-chriſtian, and the religious perſon, 
who is, or can be ſure of a friend; ſure of 
obtaining, and ſure of keeping him. 

But as for the friendſhip of the world ; 
when a man ſhall have done all that he can 
to make one his friend, employed the ut- 
moſt of his wit and labour, to create an en- 
dearment, between him and the perſon 


Q3  ' hay 


7 of the friend of Chriſt, 


whoſe friendſhip he deſires ; he may, after 
all hisendeavours, be miſerably diſappointed, 

But now, on the contrary, he who wil 
give up his name to Chriſt in faith un- 


feigned, and a ſincere obedience to all his 


righteous laws, ſhall be ſure to make him a 


friend for ever; a friend, who will own 


him in his loweſt condition, ſpeak comfort 
to him in all his ſorrows, counſel him in 


all his doubts, anſwer all his wants, and 
will never leave him nor forſake him. 

But when all earthly friendſhips ſhall 
fail us, he will then take us under his pro- 
- tection, will embrace, and cheriſh, and ſup- 
port us; and, as the pſalmiſt expreſſeth it, 
he ſhall guide us with bis counſel here, and 


afterwards receive us into glory. 
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SERMON XIV. 
Chance directed by God. 


[From Dr. Sourn's firſt volume.] 


| PROV. XVI. 33. 
The hot is caſt into the lap, but the whole diſ- 
poſing of it rs of the Lord. 


HES E words contain a declaration 
of the exactneſs and univerſal extent 
of the divine providence, in an inſtance 
which of all others it is the moſt unlikely 
to be concerned in; and that is, the caſting 
of lots: the event of which is looked upon 
as intirely caſual and accidental. | 
Some there are, who would have the 
word chance or accident quite diſcarded out 
of the world, as being of impious and pro- 
fane ſignification. And indeed, if the word 
chance be taken by us, in that ſenſe, in which 
it was uſed by the heathens, ſo as to make 
any thing caſual in reſpe& of God himſelf, 
their exception ought juſtly to be admitted. 
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But to ſay a thing is a chance or caſualty 
as it relates to mankind, is not profaneneſz, 
but a great truth ; as ſignifying no more, 
than that there are ſome events, beyond the 
knowledge, purpoſe, expeQation, and power 
of men: And for this very reaſon, becauſe 
they are ſo, it is the royal prerogative of 
God himſelf, to have all theſe looſe, uneven, 
fickle uncertainties under his diſpoſal. 
| The ſubject therefore, that from hence 
we are naturally carried to the conſideration 
of, is the admirable extent of the divine 
providence, in managing the moſt contin- 
gent paſſages of human affairs: : The it i ir 
caft into the lap, but the whole di ge 4 it 
7s of the Lord. 

Which that I may the better treat of, 
ſhall conſider the event of a = in theſe 
two reſpects: 

I. Asitis ſubject to God 8 — 

Il. As it is ſubject to his direction and 


providence. 


$ 


I. Let us conſider the event of a lot, 25 
it is ſubject to God's knowledge.” HY 
The light of man's underſtanding is but 
A ſhort, diminutive, contraQted Light, and 

5 looks 
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looks not beyond the preſent. He knows. 
nothing future, but as it hath ſome kind of 
preſence, in the certain and conſtant man- 
ner of operation belonging to its cauſe; as 
we know, that ſummer will cauſe heat, 
and when it is winter there will be cold: 
but whether God will continue the world to 
the return of another ſeaſon, we cannot 


know, by any certain argument, either from 
the nature of God, or of the world. . 


But when we look upon ſuch things, as 
relate to their immediate cauſes, with a per- 
fect indifference, ſo that in reſpect of them, 
they equally may or may not be; human 
reaſon can then, at the beſt, but conjecture 
what will be. And in ſome things, as here 
in the caſting of lots, a man cannot, upon 
any ground of reaſon, bring the event of 
them ſo much as under conjecture. 

The choice of man's will is indeed un- 
certain, becauſe in many caſes it is free; 
but yet there are certain habits and princi- 
ples in the ſoul, that have ſome kind of 
ſway upon it, apt to bias it more one way 
than another; ſo that upon the propoſal of 
an agreeable object, it yay reaſonably be 
conjectured, that a man 's choice will rather 

incline 
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incline him to accept, than to refuſe it. But 
when lots are ſhuffled together, in a lay, 
[ urn, or pitcher; or a man blindfold caſts a 
dye; he can have no reaſon in the world to 
preſume, that he ſhall draw this lot rather 
than another, or throw ſuch a — rather 
than the contrary. 

And theſe things being out of the c com- 
5 of man's knowledge, they muſt alſo 
conſequently be out of his power. For no 
man can govern that which he cannot poſſi- 
bly know: Since to diſpoſe of a thing, im- 
plies both a knowledge of the thing to be 
diſpoſed of, and of the end that it is to be 
diſpoſed of to. 

But now, God knows essen every 
event of the moſt caſual things in the world. 
He, by reaſon of his eternal, infinite, and 
indiviſible nature, is, by one ſingle act of 
duration, preſent to all the ſucceſſive por- 
tions of time, and conſequently, to all 
things ſucceſſively exiſting in them. Which 
eternal indiviſible act of his exiſtence, makes 
all future things actually preſent to him, 
And it is this preſence of the object, which 
founds the unerring certainty of his know- 

ledge. 851 
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But 1 ſhall not inſiſt upon theſe ſpecula- 
tions, which, when they are moſt refined» 


ſerve only to ſhew, how impoſlible it is for 


us, to have a clear and explicit notion of 


that which is infinite. Let it ſuffice us in 


general, to acknowledge and adore the vaſt 
compaſs of God's underſtanding ; that it is 
a light ſhining into every dark corner, rip- 


ping up all ſecrets, and ſtedfaſtly graſping 


the greateſt and moſt ſlippery uncertainties. 

Look upon things of the moſt accidental 
and changeable nature, accidental in their 
production, and changeable in their con- 
tinuance; yet God's fore knowledge of them 


is as certain in him, as the memory of them 


is or can be in us. He knows which way 
the lot and the dye ſhall fall, as perfectly 
as if they were already caſt, All futurities 
are naked before that all- ſeeing eye, the 
ſight of which is not hindered by diene 
of place, or by length of time. 

And this makes way for the 


Ip THinG I propoſed to ſpeak dais 


namely, that as all contingencies are com- 
prehended by a certain divine #now/edge, fo 


they are governed by as certain and * | 


a providence, 
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There is no wandering out of the reach 
of God's providence; no flipping out of 


the hands of his almighty power. God's 


hand is as ſteady as his eye. And certainly, 
thus to reduce contingency to method, in- 
ſtability and chance itſelf to an unfailing 


rule and order, argues ſuch a mind as is fit 
to rule and govern the world; and indeed, 
nothing leſs than ſuch an one can govern it, 


Providence never ſhoots at uncertainties: 
There i is an arrow that flieth by night, as 
well as by day: And God is the perſon that 


directs the ſame, who can aim then as well 


as in the day time. Things are not left to 
hover under an indifference, whether they 
ſhall come to paſs, or not come to pals ; 
but the whole train of events is laid before= 
Hand, and all proceed by the rule and limit 
of God's direction. For otherwiſe, he could 
not manage the affairs of the world, and 
govern the dependence of one event upon 
another ; if that event happened at random, 
and was not caſt into a certain method, and 
relation to ſome foregoing purpoſe to di- 


rect it. 


The reaſon why men are ſo ſhort and 


fall 
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| fall out to them accidentally, and come not 
q into any compliance with the ſchemes which 
they had laid; but they are forced to com- 
ply with chance and: caſualties, and to ſtrike 
in with: things as they fall out, by after- 
applications of them to their purpoſes, or | 
by framing their purpoſes to them, 
But now there is not the leaſt thing that  Þ 
falls within the cognizance of man, but is 
directed by the counſel: of God. Not ar 
. | hair can fall from our head, not a ſparrow to 
t the ground, without the will of. our heavenly 
| father : Such an univerſal ſuperintendency, 
hath the eye and hand of providence over 
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* 8 4 Tag 4 
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) 
all, even the moſt minute and inconſiderable 
; things. 

. Nay, and ſinful actions too, are over- 
t ruled to a certain iſſue. Even that horrid 
4 villany of the crucifixion, of our Saviour, 


was not a thing left to the diſpoſal of chance: F 
and uncertainty: But St. Luke, in his hiſ-- So 


b tory of the acts of the apoſtles, relates con- | 

d cerning him, that he was delivered to the | 

. wicked hands of his murderers, by the deter- ny 
minate counſel and ' foreknowledge of God. For —_— 

d ſurely, the ſon of God could not die by | ' 

8 chance; nor the greateſt thing that ever 


ns | | came 
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came to paſs in nature, be left to an unde- | 


terminate event. It is not imaginable, that 
the great means of the world's redemption 
ſhould reſt only in the number of poſſibili- 
ties, and hang fo looſe in reſpect of its iſſue, 
as to leave the event in an equal poiſe, whe- 
ther ever there ſhould be ſuch a thing or no, 

| Even the actions and proceedings "af bo! w!/e 


men run in a much, greater cloſeneſs and 


coherence with one atolfie” than thus to 
drive at a caſual iſſue, brought under no 
forecaſt or deſign. The pilot muſt intend 


ſome port, before he ſteers his courle ; or 
otherwiſe he had as good leave his veſſel to 
the direction of the winds, and the e 


ment of the waves. 
Thus therefore, if we allow God to be 
"Y governor of the world, we cannot but 


grant, that he orders and diſpoſes of all in- 
ferior events; and if we allow him to be a 


wife and rational governor, he cannot but 
direct them to a certain end. | 


Tea, he directs them oftentimes to very 
great ends. He that created ſomething out 
of nothing, can as eaſily raiſe great things. 


out of fmalt; and bring all the feattered and 


ps 
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diſordered paſſages of affairs, into a greats 
beautiful, and exact frame. 


If we reflect upon the riſe, continuance, 
and diſſolution of nations and governments; 


it is ſtrange and wonderful to confider, by 
what ſmall and inconfiderable means they 
are oftentimes brought about; and thoſe 


means wholly undefigned, by thoſe who are 


the immediate actors in them. 
As for example: Let us reflect upon thi 
frange and unparalleled hiſtory of Fo/ep5 


and his brethren ; an hiſtory that ſeems to 


be made up of nothing elſe but chances, and 
little contingencies, all directed to mighty 
ends. For was it not a mere chance, that 
his father Jacob ſhould ſend him to viſit his 
brethren, juſt at that time that the Iſhmae- 
lites were to paſs that way; and ſo his unna- 
tural brethren take occaſion to ſell him to 
them, and they to carry him into Egypt ? 
and then that he ſhould be caft into priſon, 
and thereby brought at length to the know- 
ledge of Pharaoh, in that unlikely manner 
that he was? Yet by a joint connection of 
every one of theſe caſual events, providence 
ſerved itſelf in the preſervation of a whole 
kingdom from famine. Likewiſe, by their 

, ſojourning 
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249 Chance directed by God. 
Tojourning i in Egypt, he made way for their 
bondage there; and their bondage made 
way for their deliverance. 

Many paſſages happenin the world, muck 
like that little cloud, in the eighteenth 
chapter of the firſt book of Kings, that ap- 

_ peared at firſt to Elijah's ſervant no bigger 
than a man's hand; but preſently after, 
grew and ſpread, and blackened the face of 
the whole heaven, and then diſcharged it- 
ſelf in thunder, and rain, and a mighty 
tempeſt.—So theſe accidents, when they 
firſt happen, ſeem but ſmall and deſpicable, 
but by degrees they branch out, and widen 
themſelves, into ſuch a numerous train of 
_ miſchievous conſequences, one drawing af. 
ter it another, by a continued dependence 
and multiplication, that the plague becomes 
victorious and univerſal, and perſonal miſ- 
carriage determines in a national calamity. 

And as it is with zations and governments, 
ſo it is alſo with particular perſons. Thus, 
for example again, Was it not a mere acci- 
dent, that Pharaoh's daughter met with 
Mo oſes ? Yet it was a means to bring him up 
in the Egyptian court, then the ſchool of 
arts and policy ; d ſo to fit him, for that 

4 great 


TC 
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great and difficult employment that God de- 
ſigned him to. For ſee upon what little 
hinges that great affair turned: for had ei- 


ther the child been caſt out, or Pharaoh's 


daughter come down to the river, but an 
hour ſooner or later; or had that little veſſel 
not been caſt by the parents, or carried by 


the water into that very place where it was; 


in all likelihood the child muſt have under- 
gone the common lot of the other Hebrew 
children, and been either ſtarved or drown= 


ed; or however, not advanced to ſuch a 


peculiar height and happineſs of condition. . 
On the contrary, when providence de- 


ſigns judgment or deſtruction to a perſon, 
no body knows by what little, unuſual, 


unregarded means, the fatal blow ſhall reach 
him. | | 

Thus king Ahab being deſigned for death, 
a ſoldier in the enemy's army drew a bow 
at a venture; yet the ſure, unerring direc- 
tions of providence, carried it in a direct 
courſe to his heart, and there lodged the 
revenge of heaven. 

And this directing influence of God 


reacheth not only to the great and powerful, 


but it is alſo as viſible and remarkable in the 
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affairs of perſons of inferior rank and con- 


dition; and that too, in thoſe things, in 


which they are moſt nearly concerned; as 
in their /zves, their health, their reputation, 
their friendſhips or enmities in the world, 
and ſuch like. | 
And firſt for men's /ves - Tho theſe are 
things for which nature knows no price nor 
ranſom ; yet we may appeal to univerſal 
experience, whether many mens lives have 
not oftentimes hung upon a very flender 
thread, and the diſtance between them and 
death hath been ſcarce perceptible, and the 
eſcape wonderful. There have been ſome, 
who upon a flight, and perhaps groundleſs 
occaſion, have gone out of a ſhip, or houſe, 
and the ſhip hath ſunk, or the houſe hath 
fallen, immediately after their departure. 
In like manner, for mens health; it is no 
leſs wonderful to conſider, to what ftrange 
caſualties many ſick perſons oftentimes owe 
theirrecovery. Perhaps an unuſual draught, 
or morſel, or ſome accidental violence of 
motion, hath removed that malady, which 
for many years hath baffled the {kill of all 
phyſicians. 


And then alſo, for mens reputation ; there 
| is 


. 


all 
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is hardly any thing, which: (for the moſt 
part) falls under a greater chance. If a 


man ſucceeds in any attempt, tho' under- 


taken with never ſo much folly and raſhneſs ; 


his ſucceſs ſhall vouch him for a politician, 


and good luck ſhall paſs for deep contri- 
vance: For give any one fortune, and he 
ſhall be thought a wiſe man. On the con- 
trary, be a deſign never ſo artificially laid, 


and ſpun in the fineſt thread of policy; if it 


chanceth to be defeated by ſome croſs acci- 


dent, the man 1s then run down by an uni- 
verſal outcry ; his counſels are derided, his 


prudence queſtioned, and his perſon deſpiſed, 


And then again, for the friendſhips or en- | 


mites, that a man contracts in the world; 
than which there is nothing that hath a more 
direct and powerful influence upon the 
whole courſe of a man's life, whether as to 
happineſs or miſery ; yet chance hath a ru- 
ling ſtroke in them all. 
A man, by mere peradventure, lights 
into company, and there begins an acquain- 


tance with a perſon; which acquaintance 


and endearment grows and continues, even 


when his relations fail him; and perhaps 


R2 proves 
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proves the ſupport of his mind, and of his 
fortune, to his dying day. 

And the like holds in enmities, Wiel 
come much more eaſily than friendſhips, 
A word unadviſedly ſpoken on the one ſide, 
or miſunderſtood on the other, any the leaſt 
ſurmiſe of neglect, hath ſometimes raiſed 
ſuch an averſion to a man, as in time hath 
produced a perfect hatred; and that, fo 
ſtrong and tenacious, that it hath never left 
vexing and troubling him, till it hath 
hunted him to his grave. | 


AND now, tho? I have not recounted all, 
or indeed the hundredth part of thoſe ca- 
ſualties of human life, that may diſplay the 
full compaſs of divine providence ; yet 1 
think I have reckoned up ſo many, as will 
ſufficiently inforce the neceſſity of our re- 
liance upon it. I ſhall therefore only men- 
tion what uſes we ought to make of this 
doctrine I have delivered, and ſo conclude. 
And theſe are briefly two; not to be over- 
confident in proſperity; and not to be too 
much dejefted in adverſity. 


Wr ſhould from hence learn, I fay, not 
to be over-confident in proſperity. _— 
3 | David, 
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David, after his deliverances from Saul, 


and his victories over all his enemies round 
about him, confeſſeth, that this his proſ- 


perity had raiſed him to ſuch a pitch of con- 


fidence, as to make him ſay, that he ſhould | 


never be moved, God (of his favour had 
made his Bill fo ſtrong; but preſently he adds» 


almoſt in the very ſame breath, Thou didje 


hide thy face, and I was troubled. 
The ſun ſhines in his full brightneſs, in 


the very moment before he paſſeth under a 
cloud. Who knows what a day, what an 


hour, nay, what a minute may bring forth? 
He who builds upon the preſent, . builds 
upon the narrow compaſs of a point ; and 


where the foundation is ſo narrow, the ſu- 


perſtructure cannot be high and ſtrong too. 

Is a man confident of his preſent health 
and ſtrength? Let him conſider, that an 
unwholeſome blaſt. of air, a cold, a ſurfeit 
taken by chance, may ſhake in pieces his 
hardy fabrick, and (in ſpite of all his youth 
and vigour) ſend him, in the very flower of 


his years, pining and drooping, to his long 


home. 8 | 


Or is a man confident of his eſtate, wealth, 
and power ? Let him read of thoſe ſtrange, 
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unexpected diſſolutions of the great monar- 
chies and governments that once made ſuch 
a noiſe, and looked ſo big in the eyes of 
mankind, as being founded upon the deep- 
eſt counſels, and the ſtrongeſt force; and 
yet, by ſome ſlight miſcarriage, or croſs 
accident, (which let in ruin and deſolation 
upon them at firſt,) are now ſo utterly ex- 
tinct, that nothing remains of them but a 
name: when he ſhall have well reflected 
upon this; let him ſee what ſecurity he can 
promiſe to himſelf, in his own little perſo. 

nal domeſtick concerns. 

People forget how little it is that they 
"Sg and how much leſs it is that they 
can do, when they grow confident upon 
any preſent ſtate of things. 

There is no one enjoyment that a man 
pleaſeth himſelf, in, but is liable to be loſt 
by ten thouſand accidents, wholly out of all 
mortal power, either to foreſee, or to pre- 
vent. Reaſon allows none to be confident, 
but him only who governs the world, who 
knows all things, and can do all things, and 
therefore can neither be ſurprized, nor over- 


powered. W Hoek. DA 92 * 
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THE other uſe we ſhould apply this doc- 
trine to, is, not to be too much dgjected in 
adverſity. 


As he who preſumes, 3 into the chrone 
of God; ſo he that deſpairs, limits an infi- 
nite power to his own finite apprehenſions, 
and meaſures providence by his on little 
_ contracted model. 


Of thoſe many millions of caſualties 
which we are not aware of, there 1s hardly 
one, but God can make an inftrument of 


our deliverance. And therefore let no man, 
who owns the belief of a providence, grow 


deſperate or forlorn, under any calamity or 
ſtrait whatſoever ; but compoſe the anguiſh 
of his thoughts, and reſt his amazed ſpirits, 


upon this one conſideration, that he knows | 


not which way the lot may fall, or what 


may happen to him; he comprehends not 
thoſe methods by which providence may 
diſpoſe of him; but he may be affured of 


this, that God will order all things to him 
for the belt. 


Ina word, and to ſum up all the fore- 

going diſcourſe : Since the intereſt of go- 

vernments and nations, of princes and pri- 
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vate perſons, and that both as to life and 


health, reputation and honour, friendſhips, 
enmities, and the like, (notwithſtanding all 
the contrivance and power, that human na- 
ture can exert about them, ) remain ſo wholly 
contingent, as to us; ſurely all the reaſon 
of mankind cannot ſuggeſt any ſolid ground 
of ſatisfaction, but in making that God 


our friend, who is the ſole and abſolute diſ- 


poſer of all theſe things; and in carrying a 
conſcience ſo clear towards him, as may en- 
courage us with confidence to caſt our ſelves 


upon him; and in all caſualties, till to pro- 


miſe our ſelves the beſt events from his pro- 


vidence, to whom nothing is caſual; who 


conſtantly wills the trueſt happineſs to thoſe 
that truſt in him, and works all things ac- 
cording to the counſel of that bleſſed will, 
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F Folly of expecting concealment in 

1 q fn. 

[From Dr. Sour ns 4th Volume. ] 1 
3 NUMBERS XXXII. 23. 

a he fure your fin will find you out, | 
= | | He 2 hf | 
8 F all the ways to be taken, for the pre- | 
= vention of fin; there is none ſo effec- | 
- WH tual, as to confute thoſe notions and mo- 

0 tires, by which men are induced to venture 

le upon it. And amongſt ſuch motives, the 

- heart of man ſeems chiefly to be prevailed 


upon by two; to wit, ſecrecy in committing 
ſin, and impunity conſequent thereupon. 

In treating on which ſubject, 1 ſhall there- 
fore 

I, Shew, 2 hat are thoſe grounds and mo- 
tives, upon which the ſinner is apt to take up 
fuch à confidence, as to beheve, that he may 
ſm with concealment and impunity, And, 

II. I ſhall ſhew 7he Py and fol ly ef. "ſuch 
expectations, 
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250. Folly of expecting 

I. I propoſe to give - ſome account of thi. 
grounds and motives, upon which the ſinner 
preſumes that he may at? with concealment and 
pany. 

FIRST of all; men conſider he acc 
which perhaps they have had already, in the 
commiſſion of ſome fins. And this proves an 
encouraging argument to them, to commit 

the ſame for the future; as naturally ſug- 
geſting this to their thoughts, that what 
they have done fo often, without either dif. 
covery or puniſhment, may be ſo done by 
them again. For nothing ſo much con- 
firms a man in the continuance of any 
practice, as frequent experience of ſucceſs 
in what he does; the proper e reſult 
of this, being confidence. 

Some men indeed ſtumble in their very 
firſt entrance upon a ſinful courſe; and 
this their diſappointment frequently proves 


their cure; by making them to retreat and 4 
draw off timely, as being diſheartened with | { 
ſo unfortunate a beginning. / 


And it is, no doubt, the ds mercy 1 
and indulgence of God to ſuch, thus to M 1, 
trols and turn them out of the paths of de- th 


ſtruction; which had they found ſmooth 
5 and 
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and pleaſant, would have infallibly engaged 
them therein to their lives end. 

All diſappointment 1 1n the beginning of 
a vicious courſe, is a check to the ſinner's 
confidence. And therefore, on the con- 


trary, when God is pleaſed to leave a man 


under the full ſway and power of any vice, 


and does not concern his providence to lay 


any impediment in his way, but ſuffers him 


to goon and ſucceed in his wickedneſs; this 


fluſhes him up, and makes him hard and 
inſenſible; and that makes him venturous 
and daring; and ſo locks him faſt in the 
embraces of his ſin, while he has not the 
leaſt ſurmiſe of the ſadneſs of the iſſue, and 
that the preſent _ of {in will be bitter- 
neſs in the end. 

And having thus . himſelf to his 
own mind, he is apt to flatter himſelf that 


God will acquit him too. Becauſe ſentence 


againſt an evil work is not executed ſpeedily 
(ays Solomon 9, therefore the heart of the 


ſons of men is fully ſet in them to do evil 
This is the ſecret reaſoning of moſt ſinners 


hearts; becauſe God does not confound 


them in the very act of ſin, by ſome imme- 
7 diate 
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| diate judgment, therefore they reſolve upon 
: aa more audacious progreſs in it. 

| ANOTHER ground upon which men are 
; apt to perſuade themſelves, that they ſhall 


efcape the ſtroke of divine juſtice for their 
ſins, is, heir obſervation of the great and 
flouriſhing condition of ſome remarkable ſinner, 
q in this world, This makes them queſtion, 
| whether God will ever concern himſelf to 
revenge that hereafter, which he ſeems ſo 
much to connive at here: Eſpecially, ſince 


and perſons, according to the preſent face 


| and appearance of them, that they make 
; the preſent, the ſole meaſure of the future; 
| guide their hopes and their fears by what 
: they aCtually ſee and feel, and (in ſhort) 
| make their outward ſenſes the rule and 


| 

; ground of the determination of their Judg- 
| ment. . | 

| Flouriſhing ſinners are indeed olauſible 
1 


however; for a finner to ſpend, and to 


i finiſh his days flouriſhing, is a privilege al- 
; | lowed by providence to very few ; and thoſc 
: | -only ſuch, who will hereafter be n more grie- 
i FPuo0quſly * 

; N Axoritz 


men are fo generally apt, to judge of thing 


arguments to induce men to ſin: But— | 
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ANOTHER fallacious ground of this ſe- 


curity, is, the opinion which many men 


have, of their own ingular art and cunning, 
to conceal their ſins from the knowledge of 
the world. The eye of man, they know, 
is but of a weak ſight, and a ſhort reach; 


ſo that he neither ſees in the dark, nor 


pierces into their retirements; and there- 


fore they preſume, that they can contrive 
the commiſſion of their wickedneſſes, under 
ſuch ſure coverts of ſecrecy, as to elude the 


inſpection of the moſt curious and exact in- 

quirers. „ 
FINALLY; The laſt and ſureſt ground 

{as they think) of promiſing themſelves ſe- 


curity from the puniſhment of their ſins, is 


a ſtrong preſumption, that they fhall be 
able to repent, and make their peace with God 
when they pleaſe. And this, they fully 
reckon, will keep them ſafe, and effectually 
ſhut the door againſt their utmoſt fears, as 
being a reach beyond them all. 

For let a man be never ſo deeply poſſeſſed, 
with a belief of God's ſin- revenging juſtice , 
never ſo much perſuaded, that all the wrath 
which the ſcriptures can threaten or inflict; 
is moſt certainly intailed, not upon fin only 
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in general, but alſo upon his own fin in 
particular; nay, let damnation be always 
in his thoughts, and the torments of hel 
continually preſent in his apprehenſions ;— 
yet all this ſhall not be able to take him off 
from his reſolution to ſin, and his confi. 
dence of eſcape, becauſe he has an argument 
in reſerve, which he thinks will anſwer all, 
to wit, an after repentance. For if this ſhall 
interpoſe between the: commiſſion of fin, 
and the puniſhment of it, he concludes, 
upon the ſtock of all God's promiſes to the 
penitent, that he is paſt danger. And a 
he thus reckons, that repentance wall ſe- 
cure him, ſo he doubts not but he can com- 
mand that when he pleaſes, And ſo he ima- 
gines, he hath found out a way, to enjoy 
the pleaſures and advantages of ſin, with- 
out enduring any thing of the ſmart of it. 
But now, how wretched an inference 
this is, for any man to form to himſelf, and 
thereby to mock and defy heaven; and ye 
how deep it lies in the hearts of moſt ſinners, 
is moſt evident to be obſerved. For this 1s 
manifeſtly the ſtrong hold, which the ſoul 
hath provided for itſelf to repair to, when- 
ſoever it hath a mind to ſin both with de- 


4 | | light 
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light and with ſecurity. And were it not | 
for this, it would be impoſſible for any 


conſidering man, to fatisfy himſelf in his 
continuance in any known fin for one mo- 
ment. For he could not, with any con- 
ſiſtence with that mighty over-ruling prin- 
ciple of ſelf preſervation, commit a fin, if 
he aſſuredly knew or believed that he ſhould 
be damned for it; which yet, ſince the in- 
finitely juſt and true God has moſt perempt- 
orily decreed and threatned, unleſs repent- 
ance intervenes, it is evident, that his whole 


refuge muſt be in the hopes and proſpect of 
that, which, he perſuades himſelf, ſhall in 


due time come in, between him and the 


fatal blow. — And this very conſideration 
utterly evacuates the terrifying force of the 
divine threatning; and by promiſing the 
{inner a fair iſſue of things, both here and 
hereafter, makes the deluded creature con- 
clude, that hie fin ſhall never find him out. 
AND thus having ſhewn ſome of thoſe 


fallacious grounds, upon which men uſe to 
build their confidence of the concealment, 


or at leaſt of the impunity of their ſins; 1 

proceed now, in the 
IId to ſhew the vanity and folly of 
ſuch 
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ſuch a Pen neee chis will appear on 
ſeveral accounts. | 


THE very confidence it fe 25 W is a 


direct and natural cauſe of the ſinner's diſ- 


covery. For confidence, in ſuch cafes, cauſes 
a frequent repetition of the ſame action. 
And if a man does a thing frequently, it is 
odds, but ſome time or other he is diſco- 
vered. For by this he ſubjects himſelf to 
ſo many more accidents; every one of which 
may poſſibly betray him. Confidence makes 


a man venturous; and venturouſneſs caſts 


him into the high road of danger, and the 


very arms of deſtruction. 


THERE is ſometimes alſo, a ſtrange, pro- 
vidential concurrence, of unuſual, unlileh 
accidents for the diſcovery of ſome ſins, 
eſpecially of a great and enormous nature. 


A villany committed perhaps but once in 


an age, comes ſometimes to be found out 
alſo by ſuch an accident, as ſcarce happens 


above once in an age. For there are ſome 


ſins more immediately invading the great 
intereſts of ſociety, government, and reli- 
gion; which providence ſets it ſelf in a more 


peculiar manner to detect, and bring to 
light, in ſpight of all the coverings which 


art 
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art and power can caſt over them: Such as 


are murder, perjury, ſacrilege, and the like. 


And more particularly for murder; it hath 


been often obſerved, in what a ſtrange, ſtu- 
pendous manner providence oftentimes 
traces it out; tho' concealed with all the 
cloſeneſs, which guilt and Kill could con- 
trive. 
Further : God mes makes one F n 
ihe means of diſcovering another. As for in- 
ſtance, how many have by their drunken 
neſs diſcloſed their thefts, their adulteries, 
and murders, which might otherwiſe have 
been buried in perpetual ſilence? For the 
tongue is then got looſe from its obedience 
to reaſon, and commanded at all adventures 
by the fumes of a diſtempered brain, and a 
roving imagination; and ſo, preſently pours 


forth whatſoever they ſhall ſuggeſt to it, 


ſometimes caſting away life, fortune, and 
reputation, all at once. 7 
And how does the confident ſinner know, 
but the grace of God, which he hath ſo 
often affronted and abuſed, may ſome time 
or other deſert, and give him up to the ſor- 
did temptations to this vice of drunkenneſs, 


which ſhall make the doors of his heart fly | 


Vol. III. "32 WM open, 
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open, and cauſe his own tongue to give 
evidence againſt him, for all the villanies 
which had laid ſo long heaped up, and con- 
realed in his guilty breaſt? For let no man 
think, that he has the ſecrets of his own 


mind in his own power, while he has not 
Himſelf ſo; as it is moſt certain that h: 


has not, who is under the power of this 
frenzy. 

And therefore, as it 1s a frequent, and 
indeed a very rational ſaying, That a lyar 
ought to have a good memory; ſo, upon 
the like account, a perſon of great guilt, 
ought to be alſo a perſon of great ſobriety. 

Ap ſometimes, God lets looſe the ſin- 
ner's conſcience upon him; filling it with 
Juch horror for ſin, as renders it utterly un- 
able to bear the burden it labours under, 
without publiſhing, or rather my 
it to the world. 

None knows the force, 'the power, and 
the remorſeleſs rage of conſcience, when 
God commiſſions it to call the ſinner to an 
account, How ſtrangely it will ſift and 
winnow all his retirements. How terribly 
at will wring and torture him, till it has 


Fe out the hidden 3 which it was in 
ſearch 
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ſearch of. All which is fo mighty an ar- 
gument of the prerogative of God over men's 
hearts, that no malefactor can be accounted 
free, tho' in his own keeping; nor any 
one concealed, tho? never ſo much out of 
ſight. For God ſtill has his officer in the 


ſinner's breaſt, who will be ſure to attack 
him, when God gives the word. 

And this ſhews the great importance and 
wiſdom of that advice, That every man, 
when he is about to do a wicked action, 
ſhould, above all things in the world, ftand 
in awe of himſelf, and dread the witneſs 


within him; who fits there as a ſpy over all 


his actions, and will be ſure, one day or 
other, to accuſe him to himſelf; and per- 
haps compel him to accuſe himſelf alſo to 
others. For this is no new thing, but an 
od experimented caſe; there having been 


ſeveral in the world, whoſe conſcience has 


been ſo much too hard for them, that it has 
compelled them to diſcloſe a villanous act, 
tho" they ſaw certain, and immediate death 
the reward of that confeſſion. 


But maſt commonly has conſcience this 


ilmal effect upon ſinners, at their depart- 
ue out of this world. At which time, ſome 
8 2 1 
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feel themſelves fo horribly ſtung with the 
_ guilty ſenſe of ſome frightful ſin, that they 
cannot die with any tolerable peace, till 
they have revealed it; finding it ſome ſmall 
relief (it ſeems), an eaſement of their load, 
to leave the knowledge of their fin behind 
them, tho' they carry the guilt of it along 
with them. 

THESE are ſome of the chief ways, by 

' which a man's in finds him out in this world, 
But what now, if none of all theſe ſhould 
reach his caſe, but that he carries his crimes 
all his life cloſely, and ends that quietly: 
and perhaps, in the eye of the world, ho- 
nourably too; and ſo has the good luck to 
have his ſhame buried in the grave with 

him ?—Even yet, for all this, the man has 
not eſcaped ; but his guilt ftill haunts, and n 
follows him into the other world, where 
there can be no longer a concealment of i, P. 
but it muſt inevitably find him out; when 
the judgment ſhall be fet, and the book th 
ſhall be opened; when all the villanies that le 
ever were committed, ſhall be diſplayed and 1s 


_ Publiſhed before men and angels. or 
What fruit then can we now have, of 
thoſe things, wheteof we ſhall be then a i 


ſhamed* 
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ſhamed ? What advantage can the ſinner 
promiſe to himſelf from any ſin, that can 
be laid in the balance, againſt that infinite 
and incredible weight of reproach, with 
which it will n pay him home at that 
day? + 


For, could he ade the mountains to 


cover him; or could he hide himſelf in the 
boſom of the great deep; or could he wrap 
himſelf in the very darkneſs of hell; yet 
fill his fin would fetch him out of all, and 
preſent him naked, open, and defenceleſs 
before that tribunal, where he muſt receive 
the ſentence of everlaſting confuſion. 0 | 

AND now, for a concluſion ; this whole 
diſcourſe is a ſtrong recommendation of vir- 
tue and innocence ; of innocence, which 
makes a man's face to ſhine in publick, 


whoſe actions and behaviour it governs in 


private. 

For the innocent bee lives not under 
the continual torment of doubts and fears, 
leſt he ſhould be diſcovered: for the light 


is his friend; and to be ſeen and looked up- 


on, is his advantage. 
We have ſeen, how poor a thing ſecrecy 


is to corrupt a rational man's behaviour; 


83 how 
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how many ways there are, whereby the 
moſt wiſe and juſt governor of the world is 
pleaſed to defeat, and befool the confidence, 
of the ſubtileſt, and the flyeft ſinners; how 
flight and tranſparent all their fineſt contri- 
vances of ſecrecy are; while, notwithſtand. 
ing all the private receſſes, and dark cloſets, 
which they ſo much truſt in, the windows 
of heaven are ſtil} open over their heads. 
And now, . what ſhould the confideration 

of all this do, but every minute of our 
lives rem ind us, ſo to behave ourſelves, as 

under the eye of that God, who ſeeth in 
{ecret, and will reward us openly. 


It 
18 


S ERM ON XVI. 
Meaſures of Charity. 5 
[From Dr. PzLLInNG 0 on Cherity.] 


col. III. 14. 


Above all 2 things put on charity, which 
zs the bond of perfectneſs. 
HAT infinitely wiſe and beneficent 
being that made the world, to com- 
municate himſelf to his creatures, and to 
make them partakers of his goodneſs, — 
hath given ſuch laws of virtue to mankind, 
as ſerve, not only to prepare us for the end- 
leſs happineſs of another life, but alſo ro 
make us in a great meaſure happy in this 
life, 

For thoſe Herabs are copies of Cod bim- 
ſelf, tranſcripts of his own moſt bleſſed 
nature; and therefore they muſt neceſſarily 
tend to make us happy, becauſe God him- 
ſelf is happy in them. 

God's happineſs conſiſteth in the admi- 
rable perfections of his nature; and the 

| S4 higher 
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higher we riſe in theſe perfections, the 
greater degrees of happineſs we muſt needs 
attain to, becauſe we approach the nearer 
unto God, in the reſemblance of whom the 
true and ſolid happineſs of mankind doth 
conſiſt, tho' the corrupt part of the world 
doth evermore place it in other things. 
Thoſe virtues that I now ſpeak of are 
the divine perfections, which are the rule 
of God's actions towards mankind: As, 
the purity and holineſs of his nature, by 
means whereof he hateth all manner of 
iniquity ; his eſſential truth, by reaſon 
whereof he cannot deceive; his faithful 
neſs in the performance of all his promiſes, 
upon which account he is called i in ſcripture 
the faithful God; his patience and long- 
ſuffering towards the greateſt criminals, not 
willing that any ſhould periſh; the exad 
- reflitude of his will, by means whereof he 
offers not the leaſt injury to any part of the 
creation, but is righteous and Juſt in all by] 
proceedings; but above all, his infinite 
compaſſion (a God full of com paſſion, he 
is called), by virtue whereof he is gracious, 
merciful, flow to anger, and plenteous in 


goodneſs, 
Theſe 
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"Theſe perfections the ever. bleſſed God 
communicates to mankind, / according to 
their capacities; and in the exerciſe of theſe 
virtues,. doth our true happineſs conſiſt. 

It is not riches or greatneſs, or any world- 
ly enjoyments, that can make our minds, or 
our lives happy. Then are we happy in- 
deed, when we are holy as God is holy ; 
when we are ſincere and upright, conſtant, 


| patient, and juſt, as God is; and above all, 
when our mercy rejoyceth over Juſtice, as 


God's doth ; when we put on bowels of 
mercy z Ko we are kind, and good, and 
tender-hearted, towards one another; when 
we forbear one another, and forgive one an- 


other; in ſhort, when we love one another, 


as God himſelf loveth us all. 


This is our great perfettion; Ip P | 


recommended to us in ſcripture, under ſin- 


gular characters; above faith, or hope, or 


any other grace. And in the practice of 


this virtue, our trueſt happineſs muſt needs 
conſiſt; becauſe it carrieth the greateſt re- 
ſemblance of the divine nature. God ig love, 
ſaith the apoftle; that is, the perfection of 
love, goodneſs, and charity is in him. And 


it is to this that we are ſo earneſtly per- 


ſuaded 
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ſuaded by the apoſtle in my text, when he 
exhorteth us above all things to wth on rate 
which is the bond of perfettneſs. 

For charity is not one fingle ty only, 
but comprehendeth in it all other duties, 
And the nature of it, in ſhort is this; 
namely, it is ſuch a principle of kindneſs 
and benevolence, as doth diſpoſe us to do 


to others all the good we can; over and 


above that, which is their due, by the laws 
of common juſtice And this is to be 
noted carefully, in the proſecution of this 
ſubject, that we may underſtand the differ- 
ence, between juſtice properly 15 called, and 
true chriſtian charity. © 
The office of juſtice, is to do thoſe things, 
which a man hath a civil right unto; things 
which he can claim and challenge; things 
which cannot be denied him, without ma- 
nifeſt wrong and injury. Now this, even 
unrighteous and hard- hearted people are 
capable of doing; nor is this always a vir- 
tue, becauſe it proceedeth many times not 
from choice, but neceſſity. 


Charity is a tenderneſs and goodneſs of 


mind, which conſtrains us to do more, than 
what human laws oblige us- to. It is a 


virtue 
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virtue that ſtirs the bowels, that moves and 


works upon the affections, that extends our 


compaſſion, and enlargeth our hearts be- 
yond the common limits: A virtue, that 
inclines us to be benevolent unto all men; 
to wiſh them all the good their condition 
calls for; to be ſupplicants for it, on their 
behalf, at the throne of grace; to aid and 
aſſiſt them towards the obtaining of it; and, 


for the love of God, and for religion-ſake, 


to help them, not only to thoſe things which 
are really due from ws, but to thoſe things 


alſo which are neceſſary, fitting, and proper 


for them, tho* they be not debts in a ſtrict 


ſenſe and conſtruction. In a word, it is a 


generoſity of temper, that is apt to ſuit it 
{elf to the condition of others, according to 
the moving nature of their N cir- 


| cumſtances. 


The rule of 0 is, to render 


every man his own ; but this may be with- 
out charity; and therefore this alone, is 
beneath the generous, and noble diſpoſition 
of a chriſtian. It doth- not come up to the 
perfect law of Chriſt. Charity, tho? it hath 


a mixture of juſtice in it, yet it is a great 
deal more; and that it may be compleat, as 


it 
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it ſhould be, theſe two qualifications 6 
2871 Warpe 


Tu ONE is, That; it * of the FRO na- 
ture with that affection 20 ie we have far 


1 5 
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Tur OTHER is, That it reſemble that 
great love which our. PRI, Saviaur expreſſed 
e ba Longs 


I SAY, Firſt of all, Our charity to others, 
muſt be of the ſame nature, with the affec- 
tion which we have for our ſelves. This is 
the true rule of charity : eſpecially as it is 
heightened and improved by the chriſtian 
religion, ,—thou halt love thy neighbour as 
thy elf; that is, with the fame good-na- 
tured and kind affection, tho? it may be not 
in the ſame meaſure and degree. 

There is indeed a fort of ſelf love that 
is ſinful, a charity that not only beginneth 
at home, but ends. there too; when a man 
18 for pleaſing himſelf only; when he 
ſecketh his own only; when he makes him- 
ſelf the ſole end of all his actions; and 
would fain ingroſs to himſelf, all that is 


_ and defirable 3 in this world, grudging 
to 
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to his neighbour any conſiderable ſhare or 
proportion of it. Now this is ſo far from be- 
ing a rule of charity, that there is nothing 
of charity in it; nothing more oppoſite to 
the true ſpirit of charity, than ſuch a x felfiſh 
temper, 

But there i is allo an innocent kind of ſelf 
love, which neceflarily riſeth out of a 
natural principle of ſelf preſervation; when 
a man, notwithſtanding the greatneſs and 
largeneſs of his mind, doth conſult the 


good of others ſo, as not to negle& his own, 


but takes a due care of himſelf in the firſt 
place. This natural affection every one 
hath for himſelf; and it is attended inſepa- 
rably with the two following properties: 
The one is this; Every one loves him- 
ſelf, unfeignedly and fincerely. To be fure, 
there is no Hlattery, no pretence, no com- 
pliment in this caſe. Our affections may be 
believed and trufted, when they ſpeak fa- 
vourably on our own ſide; for no man ever 
yet hated his own fleſh, We cannot but 
wiſh our ſelves well; and thoſe wiſhes al- 
ways come from our very hearts. 
And according to this rule, the chriſtian 
law obligeth us, to meaſure out our charity 
to 
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to others. It muſt be love without diſſimu- 
lation: love unfeigned: love, not in words 
or in tongue only, but in deed, and in 
truth. | 

Under colour of love, to contrive or help 
forward one another's misfortunes, is like 
the charity of him, who betrayed his Lord 
and Saviour with a ks. 

People are not wont to be traytors to 
themselves after ſuch a manner. Tho', in 
the conſequence and event, they many times 
prove their own enemies, and the wort 
enemies they have; yet no man betrays 
himſelf with Judas's purpoſe. The inten- 
tion on which we all act, is full levelled at 
that, which we believe or ſuppoſe to be good 
for us. And this is properly to love our 
neighbour as our ſelves; to be as really ſo- 
licitous, for his welfare in all reſpects as for 
our own; to have the ſame reality and ſin- 
cerity of purpoſe; to be influenced and 
animated with the ſame quality and truth of 


affection, tho? the caſe may admit of a dif- 


ference as to proportion. 
The other property that attends all inno- 


cent love of our ſelves, is, that it is firm 


and conſtant.— Becauſe it Hows from an in- 
nate 


ate 
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nate principle of ſelf-preſervation, it muſt 


of neceſſity hold and continue, as long as 


nature it ſelf laſteth. Nor can any circum- 
ſtances, events, or diſappointments alter 
any man's temper ſo, as to render him 
fickle and unſteady to himſelf; much leſs 
diſſolve the ſtrict band which ties his own 
heart to him, faſter than that, which was 


between the ſouls of Jonathan and David. 


And thus alſo muſt our &r2therly love 
continue. Becauſe the reaſons of charity 
are ever the ſame, to wit, the obedience we 
owe to the law of God, and the common 
wants among mankind, which always call 
for our mutual pity and aſſiſtance ; there is 
therefore a conſtant neceſſity, for our minds, 
to be always benevolently and tenderly dic 
poſed. | 
And altho' reſentments may, and often- 
times do unavoidably happen, by reaſon of 
the ignorances of ſome, the paſſions of 
others, and the hereditary infirmities of us 
all; yet no provocations or injuries muſt 
affect men ſo, as to harden their ſpirits, or 
fill their bowels with gall and wormwood. 


Since the fixed rule is, that we muſt love 


our neighbours as our ſelves, we are no 
more 
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more permitted to be weary of our charity 
to other men, than we permit our ſelves to 
be weary, of doing good to our own ſouls, 


Bor there is an higher and nobler rule 


of charity yet; and that is, to love one 
another (as I obſerved) as our bleſſed Saviour 
hath loved us. Becauſe the love even of 


one's ſelf may be defective, imperfect, and 


mixed with ſome alloy; therefore the great 


lover of all our ſouls, hath made his own cha- 


rity, to be the ſtandard and meaſure of ours. 

Upon which he calls it a new command- 
ment: A new commandment (ſays he) give 
T unto you, that ye love one another; as I 


have loved you, that ye alſo love one another. 


In reſpect of the matter of it, the law 
of mutual charity is an o/d one; for it hath 
been written in the hearts of men, from 
the beginning ; and it was expreſsly given 
by Moſes to the Jews, It is a new com- 
mandment, in reſpe&t of that high and 
eminent degree, to which our bleſſed Savi- 
our hath raiſed it. Mens charity now muſt 
bear a reſemblance of his: Love one an- 


other as I have loved you. This is the thing 


which makes it a zew commandment indeed. 
1 = The 
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The ſcripture ſpeaks of three things eſ- 
pecially, which were peculiarly remarkable 
in the Jove of, Chriſt t: 
Firſt, that he ped; lis wana” to open 


and declared enemies. The old command= 


ment, which required the Jews to-love their 


neighbour as themſelves, permitted them 


to hate an enemy; nay, in ſome caſes, 
bound them to expreſs all manner of en- 
mity againſt ſuch as were aliens to the faith, 
and to the commonwealth of Iſrael. 
But, ſaith the Apoſtle, God commendeth 
his love towards us, in that -while we were 
yet /arners, Chriſt died for us; and when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God, 


by the death of his fort: And again he 


faith, when we were alienated, and enemies 
in our minds, by wicked works. — That is 
to ſay; this was a ſtupendous, a moſt 
amazing expreſſion of Chriſt's love, that he 
undertook the great work of redeeming a 
profligate world, ' wretched creatures, that 
had bidden God defiance, that were haters of 
all that is good and holy, and thereby had 
brought themſelves into a ok and 8 
condition. : 

And yet this he did roluntarily and of his 

Vol. III. 1 own 
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own accord; when there was nothing in the 
world to move him to it, but his own infi- 
nite compaſſion, and tenderneſs only. 
The /econd thing that was peculiar and 
_ new in the love of Chriſt, was, that he was 
_ beforehand with his enemies, in theſe ex- 
Preſſions of his goodnefs to them. Te have 
not choſen me, (ſays he,) but I have choſen 
vou. And ſaith St. John, Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us: 
Meaning,—that this is a clear and aſtoniſh- 
ing demonſtration of his goodnefs, that in 
tranſacting the myſterious buſineſs of re- 
conciliation, he was pleaſed to have the fir 
hand ; that he prevented us with his own 
early offers ; and ſurpriſed us with terms of 
peace and happineſs, when' no ſuch thing 
was either deſired, or expected, or fo much 
as thought of by the world. 
But, Thirdly, That which was mb 
liar of all, moſt eminent and wonderful in 
the love of Chriſt, was his dymg for his 
enemies, There is not, in the old com- 
mandment, a ſyllable of any obligations to 
fuch an high degree of charity as this is, of 
laying down their lives, no not for their 


* 
And 
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8 And one reaſon of it is, becauſe length - 
- of days, and temporal felicity, was the 
great reward, that was plainly and expreſsly 
d promiſed under the law, to ſuch as kept 
s Wl it, And therefore they were not bound by 
*- aay principle of pure charity, to part, for 
de Wl any man's ſake, with that, which was the 
en greateſt bleſſing the law could give them. 
25 So that Chriſt's dying, as he did, the juſt 
br the unjuſt, was the ſublimeſt act of love 
b that could be. For greater love than this 
in Wl hath no man, that a man lay down his life 
for his friend « Only our Saviour's own cha- 
rity was far greater, in laying down his 
moſt precious life, even for his enemies. 

His commandment therefore, that we 
hould love one another, as he himſelf hath. 
bred us, is altogether a new one. Such 
charity was never before required of the 
world : Such charity was never heard of 
before: Charity of ſuch a vaſt height and 
neaſure, was quite a new thing. Scarcely 
ir a righteous man will any one die, faith the 
apoſtle ; Th peradventure for a good man, 
ime would even dare ts die. Vet God com- 
nended his love towards us, (it was infi- 
litely beyond all the charity that ever had 
And = been 
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been among. men)—in that while we were 
yet ſinners, Chriſt died for us. 


Ap now, by what hath been ſaid, we 
may eaſily diſcern, the true and genuine 
nature of that charity, which is Property 
called chriſtian. | 

It is ſuch a benevolent and denden dülpo⸗ 
ſition of ſoul, as inclineth us to do, not 
thoſe things only, which the laws of com- 
mon juſtice require us to do; but moreover 
all ſuch kind and obliging offices, as be- | 
cometh creatures of the moſt compaſſionate 
hearts, and godlike tempers; to be affected 
with the ſenſe of other mens wants, as well 
as Our own; to pity them as Our ſelves z to 
wiſh and promote their good, with ſuch 
unfeigned deſires, and unwearied endea- 
vours, as if our own welfare were concern- 
ed: And becauſe our bleſſed Saviour vouch- 
ſafed to expreis a common love to us all, we 
are to follow his moſt bleſſed ſteps, in ex- 
preſſing our charity to mankind, as long as 
we live in the world ; to bleſs and pray for 
and to do good to our very enemies to 
offer them terms of favour; to give them 
teſtimonies of a reconcilable temper; to en- 

courage 


re 
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courage and excite them to be reconciled, | 
by our example; by ſhewing them our 
own bowels of compaſſion; and by let- 
ting them ſee, how kind, humble, meek, 
long-ſuffering, and patient we our ſelves 
are; and how ready to forgive them :—lIn 
ſhort, to have ſuch ardent affections unto 
all men, and eſpecially unto all chriſtians» 
as to ſerve them willingly, not only with 
our wiſhes, and labours, and ſubſtance, but 
(when need requires) with our very lives 
alſo : Tho? life be ſo dear a matter, and (as 
it is expreſſed in the book of Job) all that a 
man hath will he give for his life; yet upon 
great occaſions, and in preſſing circum- 
ances, and for weighty and noble ends, to 
be ready as our bleſſed Saviour was, to die 
for others, after all other ſervices done for 
them: — This is to have that fervent, and 
perfect, and true charity, which the chriſ- 
tian religion recommendeth to us: And this 
's the thing which the apoſtle requires of 
us, when he exhorteth above all things ta 
put on charity, which is the bond. 4 n+ 
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S ERM O N XVII. 
Excellence of Charity. 


7 [From Dr. PelLInG on Charity.] 


| 1 TIM. I. 5. 
Now the end of the commandment is charity, 


Hs is that great virtue which is the 

L diſtinguiſhing characteriſtick of the 
followers of Chriſt ; by which is to be un- 
derſtood, not one fingle inſtance of our duty 
only, but a complication of all duties : for 
charity in the ſcripture ſenſe always ſigni- 
fieth an univerſal love both of God and 
man; and more particularly, a kind and 
benevolent affection towards all other men, 
willing to do them good, and defirous of 
their welfare, both temporal and eternal, 


Our Saviour hath told us, that upon the | 


love of God and of man hang all the law 
and the prophets; which is the ſame in 
other words with this expreſſion of the 
apoſtle in my text, where he tells us, that 


the end of the commandment is charity. 


1 


11 
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In diſcourſing hereupon, I ſhall fliew the 
great excellency and uſefulneſs of this vir- 
tue in the ſeveral following particulars: 
I. I ſhall ſhew, What great good a cha- 
ritable temper doth to a man's own mind. 
II. How effectually it helps us, to an- 
ſwer the ends of the goſpel diſpenſation. 
III. How near it brings us to God even 


in this world. And, 


IV. How it prepares us for the everlaſting | 
happineſs of another, 


I. I AM to ſhew, What great good a cha- 


| ritable temper doth, to a man's own mind. 


Tho? a crown of righteouſneſs, a glorious 
and perfect reward, be laid up and reſerved 
for us againſt the day of judgment; yet all 
virtue brings us ſomething of a preſent re- 
ward. As it cleanſeth the ſpirit from the 
corruptions of the world; ſo it repleniſhes 
the ſoul, with the greateſt ſatisfaction and 
pleaſure: And by theſe means, as well 
the holineſs, as the joy of a future ſtate, be- 
ginneth here. | 
| Now, of thoſe graces, which at once pu- 


rify and delight the mind, a ſpirit of charity 


is one, and perhaps the greateſt, It rids 
© 4 | the 
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the ſoul of ſeveral vices, which affect the 
conſcience with the greateſt guilt, and there. 
fore muſt of confequence bring the greateſt 
plague; vices. which crucify the very ſoul 
and make every one his worſt tormentor ; 
as pride, envy, malice, and ſuch like. 
Theſe are peculiarly called the ſins of 
the devil; and therefore it is fit, they ſhould 
carry a hell with them. It is impoſſible for 
{ſuch evil qualities, to reign in a. breaſt, 
where a charitable heart lies. Kind ſpirits 
are not wont to be haughty, imperious, 
and tyrannical ; eſpecially towards thoſe 
they love: much leſs are they wont to be 
grieved, and afflicted at their proſperity; 
or to ſcek their hurt. Such vices are alto- 
gether inconſiſtent with charity ; and they 
always grow out of ill nature, as weeds out 
of an uncultivated ſoil; and one would 
think men ſhould ſhun them rather, becauſe 


they always ſting the very mind chat pro- 


duceth them. 


Hearts that are the proper i kindly ſoil 
of virtue, are never ſenſible of this uneaſi- 


neſs; becauſe they are free from the cauſes 


of it, And were the inſides of men to be 


pps An diſcoyered, it would moſt aſ- 


oy 
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ſuredly be found, that none are ſo eaſy and 
quiet within, ſo fatisfied in their. minds, as 
thoſe that have generous affections for all 
mankind. If in ſuch breaſts there. be any 
diſſatisfactions, it is becauſe their kind en- 
deavours are not ſucceſsful ; or elſe becauſe 
they are not able to do all the good they 
would. be” | 
Uncharitable wretches know not the plea- 


ſure of doing good; nor what peace and 


complacency returns into ones boſom, by 
erery charitable action, nay ſometimes, by 
a bare charitable purpoſe and deſign, when 
ſome croſs accident hinders the execution 
of it, "208 

In ſhort, neither riches, nor honour, nor 
power, nor any thing elſe, can bring a man 
ſuch ſerenity and divine pleaſure, as a pure 
foul; a ſoul from whence good actions. 
flow, like a gentle and limpid ſtream from a 
clear fountain. Tho' misfortunes - from 
abroad may affect ſuch a man, yet compa- 
ratively they are not ſharp; and right reaſon 
can help to take away that little uneaſineſs 
there is in them. It is an evil conſcience 
tnat is truly grievous and galling: It is this 
that creates griefs from within; griefs that 

are 
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are more heavy and affliQtive, than any ac- 
cidents from without. 

And therefore the true way to hav ſolid 
peace within, is to have minds full of inte- 
grity ; and inſtead of entertaining any diſ- 
* honeſt purpoſes, to be always virtuouſly 
diſpoſed, and above all, to be kindly, and 
benevolently inclined, and to do all the good 
that lieth in our power. 

And thus 1t appeareth, what great good 
a charitable temper doth to a man's own. 
mind. | 

I proceed, 


II. To ſhew, How effectually it helps us, 
to anſwer the ends of the goſpel diſpenſa- 
tion. 

The grace God, faith St. Paul, 2 
bringeth ſalvation, hath appeared unto all 
men; teaching us, that denying ungodlineſs 
and worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, right- 
eouſly, and godly in this preſent world, Which 
ſhews, that the deſign of the goſpel cove- 
nant is, to reclaim mankind to the love and 
practice of all manner of virtue. Becaule 
God is a moſt perfect being himſelf, of in- 
finite goodneſs and perfectneſs in his nature; 
„ . 
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his bleſſed purpoſe is, to imprint upon our 
fouls his own image, according to the capa- 
city of our finite faculties. And in order 

hereunto he hath given us by his own fon, 
the brightneſs of his glory, not only the 
moſt excellent promiſes, all confirmed and 
ſealed with his blood upon the croſs ; but 
moreover the moſt perfect example, and 


the moſt perfective duties. 


Now, of theſe duties, this of univerſal | 
charity and love is the chief. For love being 
ſuch a divine affection, the fruits of it muſt 
needs be divine too, if it be ſincere and 
zealous. As for inſtance; If our love to 
God, be pure and hearty, it cannot but move 
us to, a ſolicitous care, of doing nothing that 
is repugnant to God's will and holineſs; 
becauſe this affection is naturally attended 
with an earneſt deſire to pleaſe and imitate 
its object, or the party whom we intirely 
love. 

So alſo, if a man's love to himſelf be ra- 
tional and regular, it muſt needs put him 
upon doing himſelf all the good, eſpecially 
all the Hpiritual good, he can; becauſe his 
piritual part, the ſoul, is to live for ever, 

and 
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and therefore requires his tendereſt care, 
that it may be everlaſtingly happy. 

The ſame inclination doth true charity 
work in us towards all other men; to be 
beneficial to them likewiſe: for it always 
operates, according to the nature of the 
thing, and according to the condition of the 
object. | 

It cannot poſſibly be of any advantage to 
our Maker; becauſe he is out of the reach 
of our charity, and too high for it. Can 4 
man (ſays Job) be profitable unto God, as he 
that is wiſe may be profitable unto himſelf? 
Ts it any pleaſure to the almighty, that thou 
art righteous; or is it gain to him, that thou 
makeſt thy ways perfect? And again; If thou 
be rizhteous, what giveſt thou him? Or what 
recerveth he of thy band? Alas, none of our 
goodneſs extendeth unto him. IIe neither 
needs it, nor 1s he capable of being bene- 
fited by it; becauſe he is infinitely N 
and happy in himſelf, 

But our love to God hath His effect; it 
makes us admire and adore him, ſerve and 
worſhip, and endeavour to pleaſe him, and 


fo be like unto him; and fo, it is an inſtru- 
| ment 
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ment of god/inefs, as well as of ſobriety. and 


righteouſneſs. | 

In this reſpect, it may be ſaid to ba 'the 
fulfilling of the whole law. And thus the 
apoſtle argues, He that loveth another, hath 


fulllled the' lau. For this, Thou ſhalt not 
commit adultery ; thou ſhalt not kill; thou 
ſhalt not ſteal; thou ſhalt © not covet; and if 


there be any. other commanament, it is briefly 


comprehended in this ſaying, Thou ſhalt love 


thy neighbour at thy ſelf,; Love worketh no 


ill to his neighbour ; therefore love is the Jul: 
filling of the law. 


We cannot be injurious to our own ſouls, 


or to the reſt of mankind, or to God him 
ſelf, but it muſt proceed from the want of 


thoſe enlarged _hearts, and thoſe fervent 
and tender affections, which the goſpel re- 
quires. of us all. 

Here then we ſhould 1 our greateſt 
pains, and uſe our utmoſt endeavours, to 
kindle in us a true ſpirit of charity: For this 
is the end of the goſpel diſpenſation. 

The 


III. TuIxG I propoſed to ſhew, was, 
that a charitable 83 Is conducive to the 
| | bringing 
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bringing of us near unto God, even in this 
world. 

God is love, ſaith the ſeripture: Not only 
becauſe all love is of God, as the origin and 
fountain of it; but becauſe it is one of the 

infinite beauties, and glories of his nature; 

fo eſſential to him, and ſo perfect in him, 
that he is the moſt tranſcendent and excellent 
example of love; made up of it ſo,-that he 
may be well called love it fel. 

By reaſon of this love, God extendeth 
his goodneſs to all his creatures, and eſpe- 
cially to mankind ; intending and ordering 
all things here, for their good; threatning 
and admoniſhing, commanding and for- 
bidding, aſſiſting, and ſtrengthening, che- 
riſhing and chaſtiſing them, in order ſtill 
to that great end, their own good; and in 
all the methods and diſpenſations of his 
providence, expreſſing his mercy and ten- 
derneſs towards us, as it is moſt agreeable 
to his wiſdom, and as far as it is conſiſtent 
with the honour due from creatures to their 

Creator. | 
Nor are the wickedeſt men denied a ſhare 
and portion of his goodneſs. For tho' by 
the rules of ſtrict juſtice, he might without 

| any 
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any more ado conſign them to everlaſting 


miſery, and cut them off in the midſt of 


their impieties, yet he offers to all, peace 
and reconciliation, in, and by, and for the 
ſake of his ſon, whom he ſent into the 
world, to ſeek and to ſave that which was 
loft, to the end that none ſhould periſh, but 
that all ſhould come to repentance. And 


to expreſs the ſincerity of his deſire in this 
matter, he daily ſhews the riches of his 


goodneſs, and forbearance, and long ſuffer- 
ing; that thereby he may lead wicked men 
to repentance, not to be repented of. Nay 
they have their portion, even of the things 


of this life too; nor are any caſt out of the 


hands of that provident and ſupreme go- 
rernor of all things, who cauſeth his ſun to 
ſhine, upon the evil, and upon the good; 


and who ſendeth rain on the Juſt, and on 


the unjuſt, 
This great goodneſs of God towards us 


all, our Saviour himſelf makes uſe of, as a 
powerful argument and motive, for our 
charity and tenderneſs towards one another, 
And truly, if we conſider the infinite 
erfeckions of God, by reaſon whereof, he 
ſtandeth not in the leaſt need of any, nor of 
all 
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all his creatures; the infinite greatneſs of 
his majeſty above us, and its diſtance from 
us;—by reaſon whereof, - he might look 
down upon us with ſcorn and contempt ;— 
his infinite power over us, by reaſon where- 
of he might eaſily caſt us down into the 
bottomleſs pit upon any provocation; his 
infinite holineſs, and excellency, by reaſon 
whereof every provocation comes to be of 
infinite demerit; and together with all this, 
if we conſider the infinite diſproportion, that 
is between the ſins acted againſt him, and 
the faults we commit againſt one another, 
who ſtand all of us upon the ſame level, and 
need all of us cach others aſſiſtance ; nor 
have we any power over one another, but 
| what i is given to us, and 13 precarious; z nor 
do we provoke one another, but with of- 
fences which perhaps we are all of us guilty 
of in our turns; If, I. ſay, we conſider all 
this, we muſt needs diſcover, a great deal 


of force in this argumentation, — that ſince } 


God ſo loveth us, ſo pitieth us, fo forbear- 
eth us, ſo expreſſeth his mercy and compaſ- 
ſion to us; certainly we ought alſo, and 
_ rather by much, to love, and pity, and 

forbear, 


ar 
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forbear, and ſhew . ag kindneſs | 
unto one another. 

And this it is which tender us dai unto 
God. Love rs of God, faith St. John; and 
every one that loveth, is born of God, and 
inoweth God, And again, N we love- one 
another, God . dwelleth in us, and his love is 
jerfeted in us. And again, Hereby wwe know 
that we dwell in him, and he in us, becauſe 
he hath given us of his ſpirit ; meaning, that 
temper and affection, which is ſo eminent 
in him. And again, he ſays, God is love, 
and he that diwelleth i in love, auen in _— 
and God in bim. * 

Here then men mould 471 theit hands 
upon their hearts, and examine how they 
beat; what they are full of; and how they 
are affected: If wrath and bitterneſs, malice 
and rancour, ſpitefulneſs and uncharitable- 
neſs, dwelleth in them; if ſelf-love, un- 
mercifulneſs, and cruelty hardens them; if 
the wants and. miſeries of others make none, 
or but very little impreſſions upon them; 
theſe are very bad ſymptoms, plain ſigns, 
that there is very little, if any thing at all of 
Cod, in fuch hearts; nothing but what ſa- 

Vor. III. * vours 


| 
| 
| 
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yours of a narrow ſpirit, of a mean, ſordid, 
and brutiſh nature. | | 


Humane, rational ſouls ſhould have more 
exalted faculties; ſouls, that are ſo many 


rays of the divinity; ſouls, that are of a 
noble and heavenly extraction; What can ſo 


become ſuch beings, as thoughts that are 


beneficial like the ſun-beams; affections, 
that are as large as the univerſe; motions 
and operations, like his, who was the re- 
deemer of ſouls; whoſe whole life was, to 


8⁰ about doing good? 


His miracles, as well os his ie, 


and laws, were charity. And by thoſe cha- 


ritable Works, he ſhewed himſelf to be the 
ſon of God. Nor may we think, we can 
give the world, or our own ſelves, any ſa- 
tis factory evidence of our own relation to 
his Father or him, but by works of charity, 
as his were; by doing good to every man, 


as it lies in our power, without diſtinction; 


by intreating them gently; by bearing 
wrongs and indignities with meekneſs of 


ſpirit; by putting our cauſe into God's 


hands, without ſelf- revenge; by bleſſing and 


wiſhing wall to our very enemies; and by 
expreſſing 


11 
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kind. 


Theſe things do nur hy G carry a pri | 


deal of force with them: So that if no obli- 
gations were upon us from any laws to this 
purpoſe, the divine excellence of theſe ac- 


tions would' recommend them to our prac- 


tice, becauſe they are godlike actions; and 


therefore muſt needs be of the higheſt ex- 


cellence in their on nature. 


But beſides this,” we are to conſider yet, | 


in N HSM 


W. Axp | Taff plate; How „ helpful a "I 
rit of charity i is to us, not only in bringing 
us near unto God in this world, but alſo in 
fitting and preparing us for the ' everlaſting 
happineſs of another, 

Many virtues are required, to diſpoſe us 
for the enjoyment of that happineſs ; to 


make us capable of it; to render us meet to 


be partakers of the inheritance of the ſaints 
in light. Neither will the decrees, nor the 


power, nor the mercy of God, bring us to 


that enjoyment, without due qualifications 
on our part, becauſe there can be no true 
lappitieſs; but where there is a correſpon« 


—s dence 


expreſſing our fin ncere affections to o all man- 
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dence od ſuitableneſs. between aher mind 
and the thing; if a man be not Pleaſed with 
what he enjoys, nor finds any delightful 
reliſh in it, it is impoſſible for him to be 
happy by enjoying it; nor can heaven it 
ſelf be a place of pleaſure to thoſe, whoſe 
minds have as little taſte of thoſe divine 
ſatisfactions, as a vitiated palate hath of the 
moſt pleaſant meats and drinks. 1 % 
To prepare our ſel ves for thoſe lin 
it is neceſſary to transform our ſouls into the 
love of them now; and to aecuſtom our 
ſelves now, to the San lier and deli ghtful 
practice of thoſe virtues, wherein the hap- 
pineſs of another life doth really conſiſt. 
Of which virtues, a charitable diſpoſition 
is one, and a very great one; becauſe we 
ſhall be ſure, to carry that diſpoſition with 
us out of this world, to continue with us 
everlaſtingly, and to make us happy indeed, 
in the enjoyment of a ſuitable ſociety of 
bleſſed ſpirits, which are all made up of | 
Dyer... Hh 
Charity never faileth ; faith the apoſtle; 
But whether there be prophecies, they /hall 
fail; vher her there be tongues, they ſhall 
_ whether there * knowledge, it ſpall 


vaniſh 
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vaniſh away. But᷑ charity ndiu! 
It is an inſeparable glory, of the fouls of 
| juſt men made perfect. 171 
0 


oth, © 
i 272 


t ron all which 3 it e 
e us, as much as our everlaſting happineſs is 
« WM worth, by all poſſible acts of charity, to 
2 bring our minds to ſuch a loving frame and 


temper, as when we die, may be ſuitable 


, to the ſtate and condition of heaven; where 
1 there will be no more uneaſineſſes; where 
t envy and pride ſhall ceaſe ; and malice and 
diſcord ſhall * no more. ” 
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s ER MON XVII, 
115 ww al. Proper ties of | Charity, 


[From Dr. arise on Charity, | 


1 c 0 K. XIII. 4. 


C Chariy fuffereth long, and is hind; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth © nat t A, 


i wot puſſed up. Sein on 2d Hin 


HE apoſtle i is Pe fpoking 4 that 

great and comprehenſive duty of the 
chriſtian life; an univerſal love and bene- 
volence towards mankind, He had before 
deſcribed it unto us in its true nature and 
foundation; and is here exemplifying i it, in 
its effects and manner of operation. For 
the inſtances and expreſſions of it are 
manifold and various; and therefore it is a 
great miſtake to ſuppoſe, that all charity 
is comprehended under the name of alnſ- 
giving. That indeed is one expreſſion of 
charity, when our alms come from a chari- 
table heart; for if that be wanting, all our 
alms loſeth the name ol charity. 76% 1 
| give 
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give all my -goods (ſays he) to feed the poor, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 
You ſee, that in the apoſtle's acoount, alms.. 


deeds may be without charity; that is when 


vanity or oſtentation is the principle from 
whence they flow. But tho' they come 
from a right principle, from a kind and 
compaſſionate heart, yet are they but a lit- 
tle part of charity; as we find by St. Paul's 
deſcription: of its ſeveral branches in this 
chapter, of which my text containeth di- 
vers inſtances: Charity ſuffereth long, and ts 


Lind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth 


mot it jel is not Paſſed _ 


Fri RST 3 Charity * ufereth Fry and is 
ad- By this is meant, that a charitable 
perſon is tender, compaſſionate, and bene- 
ficent, both in diſpoſition and actions; 
ready in every reſpect to do all the good he 
can. By giving us a deſcription, St. Paul 


ſhews us a duty and his meaning is, that 


inſtead of hating, and doing evil to one 
another, we ſhould be tenderly affected, 
and uſeful to each other, ready from our 


hearts to do to one another all the n _- | 
hces which lie in our power. 


= Now 
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ee the due practiſing of this matter, 
Sb laws of charity require of us, in the 
firſt place; hat w# have. d true inward ſenſe 
of other mens wants and Mic lions. This is 
that which the holy Scripture calls render- 
hear teduſſi, ' btwels f mercy, and baving 
compæaſſiom ane of another. By which ex- 
preſſions is meant, that We ſhould ſympa- 
khize wich all that are in diſtreſs, and hape 
a fellom - feeling of one another's. afflictionz. 
For where mens hearts are ſo hard, that 
their brethrens calamities make little or no 
impreſſions upon them, there i it is impeſſible 


rous, as the laws of chriſtianity do require. 
This wag one great reaſon, why the fon 
of God was pleaſed to take human nature 
upon him; that he might be ſenſible of our 
common miſeries. I all things, ſays tlie 
apoſtle, it ibehoved him, to be made like unto 
his brethren; that he might be @ merciful and 


not an high prigſt, which cannot be tauched 
| with the fealjng of our infirmities, but was in 
| all paints tempted (that is, tried by afflictions, 
| acquainted with 2 and see * . 


doe are. 2290 
His 


for charity to be ſo kindly, free, and gene- 


faithful high prigſt. And again; We have | 
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His own thorough ſenſe. of the hardſhips 
of the world, made him the more willingly 


go about doing good, during his abode in 


the fleſh; and the more. merciful to man- 
kind now; ſince all power in earth and 
heaven hath been put into his hands, 


And this will be 1n us, the principle of 


right chriſtian charity to one another; to 
be painfully. affected with the ſufferings of 


others. And to this end ve ſhould uſe all 


polſible means, to mould our hearts rightly, 
to ſoften them into a tender and compaſſion- 


ate temper; and to let all moving conſidera- 


tions ſink deep into them. Becauſe we are 
the body of Chriſt, and all of us members 


of it, joined together by the ſame bonds of 


faith and hope; we ſhould: be all animated 
with the ſame. ſpirit of charity too; we 
ſhould have, as St. Paul ſpeaks, the ſame 
care one for another; ſa: that. if one member 
ſuper, all the members fhould ſuffer with it. 

But this (if it be all) is not enough. It is 
poor kindneſs, juſt to he troubled for an- 
other, and to ſay, God help him, Grief, and 
forrow, and anguiſh, and good wiſhes, muſt 
break out into actun; elſe, all the reſt is 


but good-natured compliment, The laws 
3 of 
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of charity bind us, not to be barren, or un- 
fruitful, but to be full of good works, ac- 
cording as our own capacities, and accord- 
ing as the wants and anon aged of n 
People are. . 
| "wy to do to their foul all the good we 
This is the nobleſt work of charity, 
—— it is done to the nobleſt part of man. 
And becauſe there is a neceſſity for the ſoul, 
upon its parting” from the body, to paſs into 
an everlaſting,” unchangeable ſtate, either 
of happineſs or miſery; greater charity there 
cannot be, than to miniſter ſuch helps and 
means to it now, as ſerve to prepare it for a 
bleſſed eternity: As, to inſtruct it in the 
paths of duty, to teach it the true fear of 
God, to ſubdue its ſinful and inordinate ap- 
Petites, and to bring it to an Habitual "png 
tice of all manner of piety and virtue. 
+ Moreover; Charity obligeth us to expreſs 
a render regard to the 1o9r/dly neceſſities of 
others alſo, according to our abilities. God, 
| who: hath. ordered all things in number, 
weight, and meaſure, hath of his great 
goodneſs and.wiſdom, made variety of con- 
ditions among mankind, and hath ſo ſuited 
mens capacities, fortunes, and abilities, to 
© ther 


AS 


S 


eir 
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their ſeveral Nates of life, that every one is 


to be uſeful ; in ſome 8 ae or her to the 
reſt. a | 7 
1 3 no man. can ng ee, 
"S's himſelf in a ſtate of utter ſepara» 
tion from all others; common neceſſity ties 
us all together, like ſo many limbs and 
members into one body, that each may 


miniſter its aſſiſtance, towards. the ware 


nance of the whole. 8 

No.] ſo far as any one * and * 
comes feeble, ſo far it is diſabled and hin- 
dred from lending i its own help to its fellows, 
80 that were nothing elſe to be conſidered, 
but the preſervation, and common intereſt 
of human ſociety; that alone would be 
enough to ſet all hands at work, upon ex- 
tending themſelves in acts of charity. 


. But our obligations to it are the greater 
ſtill, becauſe the divine being, who careth 


for us all, hath made that which is a civil 
duty, to be a part of our religion too; that 
which the neceſſities of human ſociety call 
for, he himſelf requires as nen in 
order to our eternal intereſt. baolgt 

Upon both accounts thereforn), as we are 


men, and chriſtians alſo, we mult be very 


careful 
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300 Several properties 

careful to exfireſs the benevolent diſpoſition 1 

of our hearts; by alf outward acts of bene. MM | 
ficence, according as our ſtations and capa. 0 : 

eities are, and according as tlie needs and 

fufferings of other people requite our help. | 
ing hand 74s; to ſave life, when it is in 


1 danger; to relieve the oppreſſed; to take Ml 1 
. care r the tick; to help the infirm; to feed ill © 
the hungry ; to otoith the naked; to cheriſh Ml | 
the comfortleſs; to lift up the head that f 
Hangeth down; to viſit the *Fatherleſs and e 
| -widow in their aflliction; atid to fend up to 
ik the God of 'conifort, our charitable inter. 
| eefions fer n. 3 t 
1 rand e Aire big, and i Hind, 
1 | f 
TE NEXT property of it in my text, is fl c 
1 ; Charity envieth not: That is, will not 1 
be difturbed or grieved at another's happi- : 
neſs; or at any thing, wherein another ex- ; 
cells. The ſeripture calls this paſſion, as i d 
evil eye; and ſome of the ancients have it 

compared it to a diſeaſe in the eye, by means 
whereof, it carmot endure 10 behold any - 
— or bright objece. tr 
Of all the diſtempers of the dns, there F 
W 


is none that proceedeth from a worſe, nor 
Tut: | yet 


. * 
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yet from a weaker cauſe. For it is not 
grounded upon any perſonal crime, but upon 


a wicked opinion of partiality in : providence, 


and upon an abuſive eonceit of one's own. 


deſerts. 5 ie zidl Sunned 2 It 
Where is any injuſtice or blame in "the 
man, if God pleafeth to bleſs him, with 
outward or inwward gifts, aboye his neigh- 
bours ? Let this is the original of Envy, 
that for great and wiſe reaſons, God doth 
diſpenſe his goedneſs.. to ſome; with à more 


liberal hand, than What he extendeth unto 


others. Andi ean any thing be more wicked; 


than to quarrel with the divine being for his 


bounty? Or can any thing be more unrea- 
ſonable, than to find fault with a man, be- 
cauſe he is happily made a partaker of it? 
For anger, and hatred; and ſome other vices, 


there might be ſome tolerable pretenee, did 5 


not the laws of religion forbid them: But 
this vice is the moſt unfortunate of all, that 
it hath n covering but an evil heart. 

But I ain not now to conſider ſo much the 
unreaſonable nature of: -envy, as how cons 


trary and oppoſite it is to a ſpirit of charity, 
For, whereas à charitable: perſon; wiſheth | 
well ta all, and endeavours, as far as in him 


lies, 
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lies, to do good to all ls Wretch 
grieves and pines, murmurs and complain, 
frets and rages at his neighbour's happineſs; 


Such a wretch is not ſo much as charitable 


to Simſelf; becauſe his great (yea almoſt his 


only} kindneſs, is to a vice, that is his cry. 
elleſt enemy; to a vice, that cuts and pierce 
him to the quick; to a vice, that cats daily 
upon his vitals, and into his heart; and in 
return for its entertainment, gives him no- 
mY but gall and wormwood, 
And how can it be expected, that a man 
10 imbittered ſhould be charitable to any 
other. If you have envying and bitter ftrife 
in your hearts (ſaith St. James), glory not, 
and lye not againſt the truth. This wiſdom 
deſeendeth not from above, but is earthly, ſen- 
ſual, and deviliſh, For where envying and 
frrife is, ſays he, there is confuſion and every 
evil work. There is meanneſs of ſpirit, 
covetouſneſs, detraction, hatred, lying, ma- 
lice, fraud, oppreſſion, partiality, cruelty, 
and too often blood-guiltineſs it ſelf. The 
firſt blood that ever was ſhed upon the earth, 
was ſhed out of mere envy; becauſe the 
Lord had reſpe& unto Abel, and to his of- 


fering. Yet how was it a crime in Abel 


GERM. XVIII. V Charity. = 
or why was he to be . that God loved 


him? 


An envious 5 ſpirit being fo insane 


| with charity, ſo repugnant to it, ſo utterly: 


deſtructive of it; we ſhould uſe all poſſible 


means, to / pluck out of our ſouls this . | 


ſonous root of bitterneſs. 
Then ſhall we be charitable "RY avid 


we unfeignedly deſire, not only the eternal, 


but even the temporal proſperity of all men, 
and ſtrive according to our ability to pro- 
mote it. Then ſhall we expreſs our charity 
indeed, when we feek not our own only, 


but conſider the caſes,” and ſuit our ſelves to 


the circumſtances of others, as if they were 
our own too; when we bleſs God for them, 


and are ſatisfied and pleaſed to ſee our neigh-: | 


bour's welfare and proſperity. Then are 
we charitable to all men, when inſtead of 
fretting againſt any, we take compaſſion 


upon the worſt, lamenting and pitying their 


unhappineſs as well as ſin, when they abuſe 


and miſapply the mercies of God to them, 


Then are we charitable indeed, when we 
rejoice for thoſe gifts which the divine 
bounty beſtows, eſpecially upon good men; 
when we are thankful for them, and make 

this 
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this chriſtian uſe of them, as to become our 
ſelves the wiſer and better for them. 


Then are we charitable indeed, when we 


are contented with our own preſent Portion, 
and ſatisfied with other mens; entirely ſub- 
mitting to the will of God, with this com- 
fortable perſuaſion, that in the ſeveral acts 
of his providence to them and us, he doth 
that which is beſt for us all; if not that 
which we moſt covet, yet that which we 
moſt need. 

| In ſhort,—to acquieſce in his goodneſs 
and wiſdom, conſidering how much we 
enjoy above what we really deſerve, how 
many thouſands that deſerve as well come 
vaſtly ſhort of us, and how little ſhort we 
our ſelves comparatively come of thoſe who 
deſerve better; To put a due value upon 
every the leaſt bleſſing of God, and with 
all modeſt reſignation to leave our ſelves, 


our fortunes, and our brethren, to his go- 


vernment and diſpoſal ;—This is at once to 
be wiſe, patient, pious, and charitable allo, 
C 1980 enviets . 


— 


eee of charity in my 
text, is this; Charity vaunteth not it ſelf, 1 
. © not 


th, 


LY 


5 5 uffed ; up . That 18 to ſay, It alloweth 
not people to be proud and arrogant, to be 


haughty and ſupercilious, to have an im- 


modeſt, lofty, and over high conceit of a 
man's own ſelf; or to behave himſelf with 
contempt and ſcorn towards thoſe, whom 
he looks down upon at a diſtance as his in- 
feriorfo!. -1inds En 1555 7 

There is hardly another vice that i is more 
fooliſh, more hateful, than pride is; none 
that is ſo like to the devil's temper; none 
that ſtands in more direct n. to hal 
the laws of charity. 

An humble mind ſtoops to all, tho .the 
meaneſt and loweſt offices; nor is there any 
act of love, which it is not willing to reach 
out a kind hand unto, tho! it be (as it was 
in the caſe of our Saviour) to the waſhing 
of one anothers feet. And the reaſon is, 


becauſe a truly humble man hath ſo modeſt | 
an opinion of himſelf, and ſo high an eſteem 


of others, that he is apt to reckon all good 
offices to be a kind of debt to them, and a 
rery neceſſary, tho? a poor tribute of honour, 
to the meek and lowly Jeſus. 
But pride ſets men ſo far remote from 
their neighbours, that to dire their dien 
Vox. III. 8 ſhip, 
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ſhip, looks like incroachment; and for 
themſelves to offer it, ſeems to them a tranſ- 
greſſing the rules of greatneſs. And fo, in 
that diſtance and interval between Hate on 
the one hand, and meanneſi on the other, 


many acts of true charity are wanting, 
many bleſſed opportunities of doing good 


drop to the ground, and are quite loſt, and 
perhaps too, when the neceſſities of poor 


| wretches are moſt prefling. 


Seldom do proud men think of God him- 


5 fell. They care not for God (ſaith the pfal- 


miſt), neither is God in all their thoughts 
They think not of him as their maker and 
benefactor, by whom they live; or as their 


lawgiver and judge, by whom they muſt be 
ſentenced to eternity; at leaſt they think 


not with that gratitude, reverence, and 
depth of thought, which fhould fwallow 
up all their vain imaginations. And if God 
be not in their minds, it is no wonder if 


men be not there, and if they be full of no- | 
thing but themſelves, 


But this is not all. The cafe would be 
better, tho' they did no good, if they did 
no hurt neither. But pride is ſuch an in- 
Jurious and imperious vice, that where it 

| ruleth, 
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ruleth, it admits of no bound but thoſe of 


its own ſetting, and thoſe are as uncertain 
as can be imagined. Pride commonly hath 
covetouſneſs for its factor, to toil and drudge 


for its maintenance; and when thoſe vices 


go hand in hand, nothing is ſafe that is 
within reach, as was the caſe of Ahab with 


regard to Naboth's vineyard, Ahab was 


ſick at heart for it, and to recover his con- 
tent, the poor man's blood was ſought for 
too, as the ſpeedieſt remedy, 
Men of ſuch tempers are fo bloated with 
an opinion of their own deſerts, that they 
fancy themſelves to have a kind of right to 
every thing, eſpecially if it be judged ne- 
ceſſary and convenient. And how then can 
we hope for charity, when there is no room 
for juſtice? Fraud, rapine, and oppreſſion, 
are the uſual deſigns of an haughty mind; 


and it is the harder to ſtop them, becauſe 


proud people are ever apt to overlook their 
actions; think it a diminution to obey ſuch 
a thing as conſcience ; are too big tobe taken 
to account; too high to aſk themſelves, is 
there not iniquity in my right hand? 


Indeed people who are thus puffed up, 


have not always power to hurt others much 
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in their fortunes; but then they ſeldom fail 
to oppreſs them in their fame; which is 
another thing utterly inconſiſtent with that 
candor and goodnels, which evermore at- 


| tends a charitable tempe. 


Pride is always very cenſorious; tho 
many times there is no other reaſon * the 


hard character it gives, but this only, that 


it may have a foil to ſet off it ſelf. The 
greateſt innocence is often reproached, be- 
cauſe proud people care not what others de- 


ſerve, but would have us to know how ſin- 


gular their own merits are; by expoſing a 
neighbour, they hope we ſhall think the 
better and the more highly of them; by 
throwing dirt upon others faces, they think 
their own will appear the more beautiful; 
like the haughty Phariſee in the goſpel, who 
thought to recommend himfelf to God, by 
making reflections; I am not as other men 


are, extortioners, unjuſt, pr monte nor even 


as this publican. 
By this injurious and n age 


Pit many miſchiefs befat mankind ; 


ſtrife, railings, animoſities, violence, * 
all manner of outrage. So that Solomon 


ſaith, Only by pride cometh contention. It 


18 
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is the only natural parent of contention: 
There are accidental cauſes of it, as drunk- 
enneſs, paſſion, revenge, and the luke, 

which bring forth ſtrife upon preceding heats 
and provocations; but pride is the only vice 
that hath a conſtant, natural inclination that 
way, a principle that tends to ſtrife, whe- 
ther there be juſt provocations or no; the 
vice that loves it, and delights in it; and 


indeed that ſignalizeth it ſelf chiefly by it; 


for, had we not reaſon to beware of quarrels, | 


and to be afraid of them, for the miſchiev= 


ous nature and "conſequence of them, very 


little notice would be taken of proud people; 
they would be the moſt ſlighted and ſcorned, 
as now they are the moſt hated creatures in 
the world. 18 
Therefore that we may beget in us a right 
ſpirit of charity, and be able duly to ex- 


preſs it, we ſhould learn of our great law- 


giver and maſter, to be very bel in heart. 
We ſhould firft lay our ſelves low, under 


an awful apprehenſion of. God's greatneſs, 


and under a juſt ſenſe of our own vileneſs 
and unworthineſs, to be ſure in compatiſon 


of him; of ' whoſe rms age" glory, | 


there is no end. - 
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Then we ſhould conſider, with what ad- 
mirable wiſdom God hath ordered the world; 
that as all things depend upon him, ſo un- 


der him one thing dependeth upon another, 


and miniſtereth help to another; and in 
this reſpect or that, one thing excelleth ano. 
ther too: That man himſelf, tho? he ſtruts 
upon the earth with ſuch pomp and ſtate, 
is beholding to the meaneſt creature for 
ſuccour and aſſiſtance: That the moſt va- 
luable things any man hath, are all borrow- 
ed, and that but for a little time too ; That 
tho* the righteous be more excellent than 
his neighbour, yet it is God that makes the 
difference; and that we have nothing of 

our own, but our follies and our ſins. Few | 
think it reaſonable to be proud of theſe; and 
becauſe all the reſt are debts, there is no 


reaſon for any to be proud of them neither. 


Upon theſe accounts, we ſhould break 
the bubble in our minds, which hath no- 
thing in it but air, nothing about it but 
fantaſtical gaiety, to "me children. and 


Fools. 


The buſineſs of a man is to do ak, 


and in order thereunto, we ſhould (as the 
apoſtle expreſſeth a) prefer one another in 


honour ; ; 


0 
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honour ; condeſeend to men of low eflate ; do 


nothing thro* firife or vain glory; but, in 


holineſs of mind, each Should Neem other 


better than themſelves. 
Thus, * vaunters not it ſelf, is not 


puffed * 


AND THUS have I explained the three 


great properties of the duty of charity in 
my text; Charity ſuffereth long and is kind ; 
charity envieth not ; charity vaunteth not it 
felf, is not puffed up. | 

And may God give us grace, to ſhew 
forth the ſame in our lives and practices. 


And this for the ſake of his ſon Jeſus Chriſt 


our Lord: To whom, &c. 
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SERMON NIX. 


Beberdl properties WI charity. 
| [From th PELLING on Charity ] 


. 5. 


1 not behave it #e If unſeemy ; Seeket h 2 
ber own ; is not eaſily provoked ; tomketh 


? 
70 evil. 


HESE words are ſpoken of the great 

A and comprehenſive chriſtian duty of 

charity. And they ſet forth unto us four 

excellent properties thereof ; which in my 

following diſcourſe I ſhall treat of in the 
order as they ſtand, | 


AN. gi of all ;—Charity doth not be- 
have it ſelf unſeemly : That is, It doth no- 
thing to others that is indecent, unbecoming: 
or unſuitable to the excellence and honour 
of Chriſt's religion. 

One great reaſon is, becauſe diſorderly 
and diſgraceful actions are not only evil in 
their own A but are evil in their ef- 
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fects, ſcandalous and very hurtful in their 
conſequences; they carry a ſtrong infection 
with them, which is of evil operation; they 


ferve to taint the minds, and corrupt the 


good manners and behaviour of: other peo- 
ple that behold them; and fo are apt to 
draw a great many more to the practice of 
them. This is that which the Scripture 
meaneth, when it ſpeaks of making men to 
ſn; of laying a ftumbling-block in their way; 
of wounding their conſciences; of offending, 
and giving effences. 1155 ; 
Nothing is more natural than imitation, 
eſpecially in bad things. Such is the cor- 
ruption of our nature, that every one is of 
a ſoft and yielding diſpoſition on that ſide, 
apt to receive deeper impreſſions from one 
u example, than from many good ones. 
There is a contagion in vice, which in- 


ſenſibly goes from one to another, till the 


diſeaſe becomes general. A diſorderly pa- 


rent teacheth his children to be licentious. 


An unjuſt, malicious, and diſſolute neigh- 
bour, is a plague to a whole ſociety, and 
ſhews others the way how to be ſo too. 
When once the infection ſpreadeth, the miſ- 
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chief of it and the fin runs on, and is ſtill 
Propagated with the example. 


Upon this account, every ſcandalous and 


ſhameful action is utterly repugnant to the 
rule of charity, becauſe it is injurious, and 
injurious in the higheſt degree; injurious 
to the /ouls of men, to thoſe. precious and 


immortal ſpirits of men, for which our 
bleſſed Saviour was pleaſed of his own mere 
goodneſs and charity to die, 

For the opening this matter a little fur- 
ther, it will be very uſeful for us to conſider 


two famous caſes, that were in the begin- 


ning of chriſtianity, even in the days of the 
apoſtles, Then there were two hot con- 
troverſies in the church, and in each caſe the 
controverſy was, about a thing that was 
purely indifferent ; no particular law, whe- 
ther from the nature of the thing, or from | 
God, or from the church, binding people 
to act the one way or the other. And yet 


in both caſes, charity was the great general | 
rule, which the apoſtles ordered men to go 


by, for fear of tempting others into fin. 
Which plainly ſhews, that to give a ſcan- 


dalous example, by any ſhameful or foul 
action, is a moſt abominable practice. 


The 
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The firſt caſe related to thoſe eus, who 


were newly brought over to chriſtianity, 


Many of them were fo weak in their faith, 
ſo uninſtructed as yet in the doctrine of 
chriſtian liberty, that they thought it fill 
neceſſary for them to obſerve the old Jewiſh 
ſabbath, and other ſolemn days, which 
Moſes had appointed, and to abſtain totally 
from ſome ſorts of meats which had been 
forbidden by Moſes. Others again made 
no ſcruple about theſe things, but looked 
upon thoſe days and meats as indifferent 
now under the goſpel; and accordingly 
they uſed their chriſtian liberty as to both, 
And the whole hiſtory of this matter is ſet 
forth in the 14th chapter of the "_— to 
the Romans. 

Now tho? St, Paul gave this rule to > rack | 
party, Let not bim that eateth, deſpiſe him 
that eateth not ; and let not him that eateth 
not, judge him that eateth : Yet the apoſtle 
ſeems moſt. inclined (as charitable men are 
apt to be) to the weaker ſide. And, that 
charity might have the caſting hand in the 
whole controverſy, he directed thoſe who 
were thoroughly inſtructed, not to uſe their 
full lawful liberty in the preſence of a weak 

3 brother, 
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8 
biother: leſt he ſhould be tempted, either h 
to do as others did, tho? againſt his con- q 
ſcience, or elſe to forſake the chriſtian com. 1 
munion; either of which would have been K 
a deadly ſin. Judge this (ſaith the apoſtle), 
that no man put a ſtumbling block, or an .. 
. "occaſion to fall, in his brother's way. AndMl « 
again, I thy brother be grieved (or ſcanda- 4 
lized) by ihy meat, now walkeſt thou not cha- Wl ;; 
ritably : defiroy not him with thy meat, for ii 
ohom Chriſt died. And again, For mea; 4 
deſtroy not the work of God; All things in- 
deed are pure, but it is evil for that man who 50 
eateth with offence. It is good neither to eat ill f. 
Pefh, nor to drink wine, nor any thing where- in 
by thy brother ſtumbleth, or ts Menden « * 
made ce. | bs 
The other caſe, related to thoſe proſelytes al 


who had been brought over to chriſtianity WW tn. 
from heatheni/m: Of which we find the gn 
account in the 8th chapter of the firſt epiſtle 


to the Corinthians.—Whereas there was a | Ji 


general cuſtom among the heathens, to eat I an. 
part of thoſe ſacrifices, . which had been of- he. 


fered to their ſuppoſed deities ; many of I ane 


them, tho* they had received the chriſtian I in 


faith, continued this cuſtom nevertheleſs ; age 
5 believing 
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believing ſtill, that the things they wor- 
ſhipped. were real beings,” and that they. 


themſelves were better by much for per 


king of thoſe their ſacrifices. 
Others knew that theſe were groſſly miſ- 


taken; and were convinced, that thoſe idols 


were nothing but fictitious and imaginary, 


deities. However theſe too reſorted to the 


idol feaſts, for compliance ſake; yet be- 


leving. them not to be religious, but or- 


dinary meals. 

Now this was a very ſhameful 20 evil 
practice. For tho' the eating of thoſe meats, 
ſingly and in it ſelf conſidered, was a thing 
indifferent; yet the ſcandal it gave, made 
it utterly unlawful, becauſe it was a viola- 
tion of charity: it confirmed others in their 
old heatheniſh opinion, and encouraged 
them to go on ſtill, in their heatheniſh, ſin- 
ful courſe. 

To rectify this matter We St. Paul 


diſcourſeth to them, ſhewing, that tho? he 


and others had a very vile opinion of the 
heathen idols; yet it was a moſt ſhameful 
and wicked thing, to lay a ſtumbling block 
in their brethrens way that is the expreſſion 
again); that 1 is, to miniſter unto them any 

occaſion 
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occaſion of falling into, or of continuing 
in a ſinful practice. Meat (ſays he) com- 
mendeth us not unto God; for neither if we 
eat are we the better, neither if we eat not 
are we the worſe. But take heed, left by any 
means this liberty of yours, become a ſtumbling 
| block to them that are weak, For if a man 
fee thee, who haſt knowledge, fit at meat in 
the idols temple ; ſhall not the conſcience of 
him that is weak, be emboldened to eat thiſe 
things which are offered to idols ? And thro 
thy knowledge, ſhall the weak brother periſh, 
for whom Chrift died. And at the cloſe of 
that chapter, he declared his own peremp- 
tory reſolution ; that F meat made his bro- 
ther to offend, he would eat no fleſh while the Ml © 
world flood, left he an make his brother to 
— 6 
Here then is a noble rule of charity, for n 
2 all to go by; namely, To be very care» l 
ful that we do not at any time encourage 
others to do evil, by our indecent and ſcans } ſi 
dalous examples in any caſe; not ſo much MW © 
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as in the uſe of things purely indifferent, 
much leſs by doing things that have a mo- : 


ral and natural evil in them : ſuch things 


are of a moſt ſhameful nature, and of very 
| dangerous 


us 
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dangerous conſequence; and therefore we 
ſhould always beware of them, leſt we be 
anſwerable for other men 8 deſtruction and 
ruin as welt as our OWn. | 


THE Second property of 0 in my 
text is expreſſed thus; — Secteth not tis 
own. That is to ſay; a charitable perſon 
ſeeketh not his own private advantage only, 


but the profit of others too; and eſpecially 


the good of the whole community, to which 
he ſtands related. | | 
This is included in the very notion of 
charity; for it is a kind, benevolent diſpo- 
tion, that makes us lend an helping hand, 
wherever it is wanting. | 
The truth is, this is charity to one's ſel 


too, as well as to others, if we conſider the 


matter rightly. That we may be tied, and 
linked, and bound cloſe together by mutual 


love and kindneſs, God hath ſo ordered the 


ſtate of this world, that all men have a ne- 
ceflary dependance one upon another; nor 
would there be ſuch a ſhiftleſs, pitiful, mi- 
ſerable creature in the world as man, were 
he to live alone, and by himſelf. 
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$20 - Several properties 
ex Every one of us: ſtands in need of the 


ſociety and help of others, as much as we 
need food or air. He needs the magiſtrate, 
to protect him under God; the ſtateſman, 
to conſult and adviſe for him; the divine, 


to inſtruct him; the e eee to ſupply 


him with a world of neceſſaries; the ſoldier, 
to fight for him; the painful huſbandman, 
to find him bread; the poor ſervant, to 
work and ſweat for him; nde greateſt 
vob to do him ae : he . even the 
blind, and the lame; the hungry, and na- 
ked; the comfortleſs mother, and her ſuck- 
ing child: For what? Why to lay up his 
treaſure in heaven for him. For theſe are 
God's receivers. By their hands it is, that 
men lend unto the Lord, that they may re- 
ceive themſelves ten thouſand fold at the 
hands of Chriſt. 

Every one's good is Ax more or leſs 
every where, juſt as his neceſſities are; 
ſome part in one hand, ſome in another; 
and the greateſt part in the common good, 


in the joint ſtock of the community, in the 
proſperity and good of the whole kingdom. 


It 


a—_ 2 


SERM, XIX. | of Charity, / ? =_ 
lt is a great miſtake for a man to think, 
that all his intereſt lieth at home, in his 


family, and in himſelf, and within the com- 


paſs of his own propriety. There indeed 
lieth his particular and private intereſt; but 
what is that worth, if his publiek intereſt 
be deſtroyed ? if the welfare of the whole 
nation be deſtroyed and gone? Every man's 
particular happineſs is bound and wrapt up 
in that, and depends on that; nor is it poſ- 
fible for tile body to ſuffer, but each mem- 
ber muſt ſuffer in proportioůon. 

And hence it follows, that he is a fook; 
as well as an ill neighbour, that ſeeketh 
his own private welfare only „neglecting 
and overlooking the common good, which 1s 


the main, and which k ſupports and. He 


all the reſt. h 
It is ſinful ſar Joe; 0 n at twins 
_ and is buſy altogether within its own 


walls. The office of charity is to look 


abroad; to ſee how the publick fares; to 
conſult and mind the publick good; to lend 
an helping hand in all publick neceſſities; 
and with all poſſible care to avoid every 
thing that is directly injurious to the com- 
mon happineſs, and deſtructive of it. | 

Vol. III. * To 
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322 Several properties 

To expreſs our charity therefore in this 
reſpet alſo, as every one ſhould ſeek not 
his own, but another's welfare, fo all of us 
are obliged after an eſpecial manner, to ſtudy 
and provide for the peace of the commu- 
nity, whereunto we all belong. Peace is 
the greateſt happineſs upon earth ; as it is 
the ſtate of heaven; the bleſſing that gives 
a reliſh to all the reſt ; that makes all othet 
enjoyments ſweet and delightful; and for 
that reaſon, the holy Scripture is wont to 
expreſs all manner of ns _ the 
general name of peace. 

Io deſtroy or diſturb this, is to be a pub- 
lick: enemy; and where a ſpirit of conten- 


tion reigneth and ftriveth, the conteſt muſt | 


be very dangerous to the whole „ be- 
cauſe it is as it were in the bowels. It were 
better living in a deſart, and to wait for 
one's food, as Elijah did, by the miniſtry 
of ravens, than with a generation of people 
that are enemies to peace; reſtleſs, froward, 
troubleſome, malicious, ready for any op- 


portunity to vex and ſcourge one another. 


In ſuch a caſe, ſociety, which ſhould be 
one's great comfort, is his greateſt plague; 
for men are chereby the * to hurt 
51 6 him: 


SERM. XIX. of Charity. 323 
him: Ill nature works till it raiſeth a con- 
federacy, and then miſchiefs run with an 
inundation; like calamities in a civil war; 
where force carries it, and armed enemies 
conſider not what oP ſhould, but what —_ 
can do 

To prevent the plagues of this life, as 
well as the torments of another; the laws 


of the moſt holy arid charitable Jeſus do 


require us to be peace-makers—to live in 
peace to follow peace with all men to 


ſek peare, and enſue it to keep the unity 
of the ſpirit, in the bond of peace —if it be 


poſſible, as much as lieth in us; to live 
peaceably with all men—and, to follow af- 
ter the things that belong to our peace. 


And certainly, if it be charity to wiſh 
others, arid to do to others all the good we 


ean, it muſt be the greateſt charity to ſeek 
that which is the beſt thing in the world for 
them. And when our charity is thus large 


and extenſive; it will in ſome meaſure re- 


ſemble the goodneſs of God, whoſe —_— 
is over all his works; | | 


TAE Third inſtarice of charity in Rs 
text, is expreſſed thus; 7s not eaſily pro- 
Y 2 Doo led: 
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324 Several properties 


voked: That is, A charitable man is not 
preſently moved out of a calm and com- 
poſed ſtate; and where there ſhall be ſuffi- 
cient and juſt cauſe of reſentment, he will 
not ſuffer his paſſion to ſwell beyond a due 


meaſure. 


More particularly, All kinds of mg 
are utterly inconſiſtent with a true ſpirit of 


charity. To which purpoſe we are ſtrictly 
commanded, not to avenge ourſelves; not 


to recompenſe evil for evil; but to over- 
come evil with good; to þe patient, mer- 
ciful, and kind; if an enemy hunger, to 
feed him; if he thirſt, to give him drink. 


Chriſtianity is the higheſt improvement | 


of virtue; and the laws of it are ſo ftri& 
and perfect, ſo ſublime and pure, that all 
tinctures of malice and ill-will are a viola- 
tion of them. The ſpirits of chriſtians 
ſhould be above all ſuch baſe alloy; they 


| ſhould be refined and raiſed to that high 
and noble pitch, and true greatneſs, as to | 


pals by affronts with meekneſs and charity, 
and (if poſſible) with ſlightings and diſdain. 

That holy and juſt one, who deſcended 
from heaven to cleanſe, raiſe, and perfect 


dur nature, took great care to rid us of all 


evil 
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SERM. XIx. / Charity, 325 
evil affettions of this kind, by the nobleſt 
precepts, and by his own (the nobleſt and 
moſt perfect) example, 

The infinite excellence and dignity of his 
divine nature, made all offences againſt 
him ſwell to. infinite degrees of guilt; and 


conſequently rendered the actions of them, 


liable to all the degrees of puniſhment, 
which infinite juſtice might have infliced. 

And yet, with what evenneſs of mind 
did he endure all reproaches, indignities, 
diſgrace, ſtripes, buffetings, wounds, nails, 
and even the croſs too? He bore all, tho? 
from the rudeſt, the vileſt, the moſt mali- 
cious hands, with mildneſs and patience, 
with meekneſs and ſelf denial, with hu- 
mility and reſignation, with candour and 
the higheſt charity, to his laſt breath, 


When he was reviled, he reviled not again; 


when he ſuffered, he threatened not, but 
committed himſelf to him that judgeth 
righteouſly. And what was this for? Why 
(aith the apoſtle) Chriſt ſuffered for us, lea» 
ving us an example, that we ſhould wan 
his ſteps. 
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Tn Fourth property of charity in my 
text, is expreſſed thus ;——thimketh no evil. 
A charitable man is not ſuſpicious of evil 
deſigns at every turn; is not jealous head- 
ed; is ſo far from working evil himſelf, 
that he is not apt to entertain a wicked miſ- 
| truſt, of others working evil againſt him, 

'A. ſuſpicious temper muſt needs be con- 
trary to true chriſtian charity, becauſe it is 
the original of anger; and conſequently, 
the original cauſe of thoſe manifold miſ- 


chiefs, which follow that wild and outrage- | 


ous paſſion, Not only families and neigh- 
bourhoods, but whole kingdoms alſo have 
ſuffered in an high degree, by reaſon of 
evil ſurmiſes, and thoſe alſo ſometimes very 
_ unreaſonable and groundleſs. ; 
Therefore to expreſs our charity in hisn re- 
ſpect too, we ſhould always judge of men 
with all poſſible candour; put as favourable 
conſtructions as we can upon their actions; 


and conceive ſuch a kind opinion of them, 


tho? the action be ſomewhat hard, as we are 
wont to have of the miſcarriages of a friend, 
which we are willing to call ſo many flips, 
errors, and indiſcretions only. 


Ever) 


SERM. XIX. of Charity. _—_ 


Every thing hath two handles; and ill- 
oatured people are eyermore apt to lay hold 
of the wrong one. When a fault i is done 
they are ready ſtrait to think, the injury or 
affront was intended, and that maliciouſly. 
Whereas a man of thought, and temper, 
and of a chriſtian ſpirit, would take the 
thing by the other handle; and call it hu- 
man weakneſs, or inadvertency, or by ſome 
other ſuch ſoft name, which charity might 
eaſily find out, to cover the nakedneſs of a 
poor man, like unto one's ſelf. 8 

Sometimes indeed, malice ** be hid, 
under all its pretences and diſguiſes: Some- 
times, the inward wickedneſs is plain and 
palpable. And yet even in ſuch a caſe there 
muſt be charity, tho? mixed with caution ; 
the wiſdom of the ſerpent, with the inno- 
cence of the dove, 

But till the blackneſs of the hear appears 
clearly, we muſt not judge of men with 
ſuch ſeverity, as if we had God's know- 


ledge, and were able to diſcover the malig- 
nity of the very intention. Fayourable and 


candid interpretations, from unſuſpicious 
hearts, are always the ſafeſt and beſt. And 
the true way to bring us all to that temper, 

4s is, 


328 Several properties 
is, to be ſincere and ſimple minded our own 
ſelves, as we would have all others be; free 
from arts, guile, or ſordid purpoſes. 
For certainly, none are ſo ſuſpicious of 
other men, as they who are conſcious to 
themſelves of their own guilt; they that 
practiſe the arts of diſſimulation, and diſ- 
honeſty; they that leave the plain and eaſy 
methods of ſincerity, to deal in the intricate 
myſteries of ſubtilty and craft, without re- 
gard to a good conſcience. 
In a word, The ends of human ſociety 
are loſt, where truth and ſimpleneſs of mind 
fail; and that confidence which ſupports 
converſation and commerce is gone, where 
hearts and tongues are of different pieces; 
where civilities are traps; where promiſes 
are only to draw men in; where a ſmile is 
an artificial gloſs upon a treacherous mind; 
where contracts are methods of oppreſſion ; 
where fair pretences are flattering ways of 
] robbing in the dark ; and where ſhews of 
friendſhip are to do the work of an enemy, 
but with greater ſafety, and with more cer- 
tain ſucceſs, 
Where there is ſuch falſeneſs, fuch hypo- 


efiſy, and deceit, people muſt needs be as 
by 
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GERM. XIX. of Charity, 329 
ſhy and fearful of each other, as if they 
were in danger of wolves and bears. 

And for the curing of all ſuſpicions, 
nothing is ſo neceſſary, as that ſimplicity of 
heart I am now ſpeaking of; ſincere. mean- 
ings; openneſs in trafick; plainneſs in ſpeech; 
innocence in ſociety ; faithfulneſs in pro- 
miſes; truth in friendſhip; honeſty and 


peaceableneſs in deſigns; ſweetneſs in be- 


haviour; good nature in our mutual offices; 
and all other poſſible expreſſions of a pure, 
harmleſs, and undiſguiſed religion: And 
this is the great work of chriſtian charity. 
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na ell things; j believeth all things; bopeth 
all things; engureth all. things. 


'T is the great and comprehenſive duty 
of charity, in commendation whereof 
theſe words are delivered by the apoſtle. 
Amongſt many other excellent properties 
thereof, theſe are four; that it beareth all 
things; behieveth all things; hopeth all things; 
ones all things. 


AND, firſt ; Charity beareth all 7 os. 
The proper ſenſe of the word is, that it 
covereth or concealeth all things (which are | 
done amiſs,)—To lay things to one's charge, 
which he is not guilty of, is very njuft ; 
to blame him upon mere ſuſpicion, 1s very 
raſh ; and to divulge every fault, tho' we 


certainly know it, is very uncharitable. _ 
Where 


2 
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Where the end of making another's 
faults known, is neither neceſſary nor good, 
nor juſt nor charitable, but rather mean and 
hurtful ; we ſhould be as tender of a neigh- 


bour's fame, as of our own; and no more 


ſpeak of his, crimes, than we would diſcover 
his ſecrets, which in conſcience and honour 
we are bound to keep in the dark, 

One great reaſon for which charity re- 
quires us to be very careful in this matter, 
is this: Becauſe the divulging of another's 
offences is ſo far from doing him any good, 
that it is a probable way to harden him in 
a courſe of wickednels. 

Shame 1s ſometimes the ſtrongeſt bridle, 
to reſtrain people from things that are of 


bad report, If we take off that check, 


there is no ſtaying them ; but they turn to 
their courſe, as the horſe rutheth into the 


battle. 


Nor is there a more ready means to make 
them ſhameleſs, than to expoſe thoſe miſ- 
carriages to open view, which they cannot 
but like the leſs, becauſe they are afraid of 


a diſcovery. 


Private admonitions, if kindly wid diſ- ; 


creetly tendred to the perſons themſelves, 
often 
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332 Several properties. 
often prove a ſucceſsful method of reclaim- 
ing thoſe who are not as yet thoroughly 
Hardened ; becauſe thoſe admonitions are 
an argument of friendſhip, which makes 
the ſofteſt and deepeſt impreſſion. For 
which reaſon, ſaith our Saviour, I thy bro- 
ther treſpaſs againſt thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone. This is 
the moſt likely way to gain, or to reform 
him. Whereas to proclaim, or whiſper out 
his faults, eſpecially to perſons unconcern- 
ed, and that too with pleaſure, and as a 
ſort of entertainment, 1s the ready means 
of rendering his heart obdurate, and of 
making all counſels to recoil and have no 
effect; - becauſe in this caſe, it is not charity 
that ſpcaks, but ill nature and a deſigning 
mind. | 
And moreover, Beſides the miſchief done 
to the ſinner himſelf, by uncharitable detec- 
tions, no little hurt alfo is done to thoſe to 
whom the fin is told. By hearing of ill 
things, people learn inſenfibly to do-them ; 
| becauſe there is a contagion in all wicked- 
neſs; whereby the minds of thoſe, to whom 
it is diſcovered, are infected by degrees, if 
there be not a very ſtrong * to 


keep 


— 
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keep out the peſtilence, hie is ue Her 
vided in thoſe caſes. 

For it 1s not uſual with us to 1 85 an oak 
but to things we are very willing to hear of; 
and by this means, an evil report doth na- 
turally caſt the ſtronger influence, and doth 
naturally make the deeper impreſſion, the 
mind being diſpoſed for it beforehand. 
Upon which account, it is neceſſary for 
erery good man, with all poſſible care to 
preſerve his ear from infection, leſt it paſs 
thro? that to the heart. For a ſtory told of 
another many times becomes an example: 
So that by being made acquainted with the 
faults of others, people inſenſibly a are a to 
become worſe themſelves. 

Therefore to expreſs our charity in this 
caſe, let us carefully obſerve that advice of 
the ſon of Sirach, Rehearſe not unto another 
what is told unto thee, and thou ſhalt fare 
never the worſe. Whether it be to friend or 
foe; talk not of other mens lives; and altho 
thou canſs wort bout — ny ran them 
. 


For charity ſake, every . is not to be 


told; for tho' it be true, it may be hurtful; 
tho? it be not hurtful in the firſt report, it 


may 
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may be ſo in the conſequence: Becauſe fame 
is like the cloud which the prophet's ſervant 
faw, in the 18th chapter of the firſt book 
of Kings; the further it ſpreads, the grea« 
ter it grows, till there be no more compa- 
riſon between its original, and its increaſe, 
| than there is between the breadth of a man's 
hand, and the dimenſions of the firma- 
ment: And who can tell, how miſchievous 
and terrible the end will be? | 

For the preventing whereof, we ſhould 
with all poſſible art and ſpeed, ſtop the 
mouths of thoſe who are apt to report ſuch 
things. In ſpite of good neighbourhood, 
and of religion, ſome will make it their bu- 
ſineſs to lay open the lives of others, to ſtain 
their good name, and to ſpoil the ſavour of 
that, which is better than precious oiritment; 

And what injuries come by this evil prac- 
tice, not only to particular perſons, but to 
whole ſocieties, is moſt evident. The leaſt, 
is that which So/omon mentions (tho? that is 
too great, and ſometimes irreparable;) 4 
whyſperer (ſays he) ſeparateth chief friends; 

A good remedy in this caſe is, to turn 
the ear aſide, and not ſuffer it to receive any 


hurtful nnn. | | ol 
3 | | It 
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If another's ſin chance to fall under our 
eye, we ought to expreſs our chatity, by 
laying a mantle over it with a quick hand; 
chat it may not indanger the reſt, by being 
expoſed to publick view. | 


If the fin be ſo manifeſt, that it cannot; 
or ſo foul, that it muſt not be hid; e 


ought to expreſs our charity by ſpeaking of 
t {and that with prudence and kindnels alſo) 
to the criminal himſelf, who is the patty 


concernell to repent, and to mend his _ | 


for the future. 

But after all, inſtead of wat other 
mens faults, it is neceſlary for every one to 
look into his own. And if people would 
but turn their eyes homeward, they would 
find ſo much employment for them there, 


that they would have neither need, nor 


jeiſure to look abroad. There is in every 


breaſt fo much of nature, whatever there 


be of grace, that our continual care is ne- 
ceſſary to keep us right in this matter. Nor 
is this poſſible to be done, but by ſearching 
narrowly into one's own ftate, Which if 


all inquiſitive people would do, they could 
not but diſcover preſently this one great 
fault of their own; that by prying curiouſly 


after 
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after others, they have all aoag en 
um,. 2% Fig 09 29-5 


£8 * 


Tn E fi property in my. y text, of the 
great duty of charity, is this; That it be- 
heveth all things; that is, all things that 
are good; and all things that are reaſonable 


for a good man to believe. Credulity, or an 


eaſineſs of belief, at large, is no virtue; 
or, if it be, it is no ſafe one; becauſe i it is 


ſo eaſy a matter to be deceived; eſpecially 


in nen, who are fo liable to deceit ; ; and be- 
cauſe it is ſometimes ſuch a woful and cala- 


mitous thing to be deceived indeed. 


There are many dangers, which religion 


doth not require us to run into, by truſting 


without reſerve; and the queſtion may be 
undeterminable, which of the two is moſt 


to be blamed; he who believes every thing, 


or he that believes nothing that is told him. 
On each hand, it is not charity, but folly. 


The apoſtle's meaning therefore i is, That 
in caſes which are not plain and clear, be- 
yond juſt reaſonof doubtfulneſs, true chriſ- 
tian charity inclines one to believe favoura- 


bly, 5 and to err rather c on the richt hand, 


1 30 80 


„ 
N =» . 


SrRM. XX. of Charity. . 
, by entertaining à kind opinion, even when 
it is not apparently deſerved. . 
St. Paul; who fo well underſtood the ope- 
rations of virtue, was fenfible what good 
effects this is apt to produce; and how na- 
t tically it tendeth to make the minds and 
nes of people eafy; and, on the contrary, 
bor hurtful it is, to the peace and comfort 
of particular men, and of whole ſocieties, 
* WH vtake up hard conceits, without ſufficient 
/ Wand plain grounds; to run away with them, 
andi to act upon them. Hatreds and miſ- 
chief follow in the end : Witneſs thoſe out- 
fages which he himſelf committed, upon 
tis own groundleſs apprehenfions. He be- 
£ leved once, that Chriſt was a deceiver; and 
a that his difciples were a very dangerous and 
heretical ſet. Upon which falſe and ground- 


F ſs principle, he verily thought with him- 

lf, that he ought to do many things con- 
* My to the name of Jeſus of Nazareth, 
- And how fatal and miſchievous was that one 
tought, to the church of Chriſt ? What a 
„. vorld of vexation and miſery did it not put 


d. dem to ? And yet all the while, the people 
e perſecuted were innocent; and the per- 
ſecution was bottomed upon nothing, but 

Vol. III. = & his 


a8 Several properties ; 
his own unreaſonable and mil preſump- 
tions. . ; 
Thus it is, when men believe without 
judgment and candour, believe evil things 
upon evil ſurmiſes, and fide with wrong 
notions, as their firſt imaginations and paſ- WM . 
ſions ſway them. Havock, and outrage, 
are the uſual conſequents. Peace, and a 
good conſcience, and charity, and whatſo- 
ever elſe is deſirable, all goes to wrack i in the 
ſtorm. | 

Now for the increaſing in us a fpirit 
of charity, and for the due expreſſing it as 
to this point, this general rule muſt be care- 
fully obſerved, To take things always in the 
beſt ſenſe; and never to give way to hard 
thoughts, where there is room for Kind or 
favourable conſtructions. 

Many times indeed, mens guilt appear- 
eth ſo foul and open, that the evidence is 
too ſtrong, for thoſe that are willing to doubt 
in that particular. In which caſe, charity 
no more requires us to believe contrary to 
our experience, than it binds us to diſcre- 
dit the teſtimony of all our ſenſes. As * 
where people act maliciouſly every day; in oe 


ſpite of all the charity in the world, we 
cannot 
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cannot but look upon them as very ill men. 
But where the matter is doubtful and un- 
certain, charity ſhould ae ſet it in the 
faireſt light. 
We lee at beſt but thro? a olaſ (as it Hin! 

a dark and dim proſpect; and our ſight is 
much the dimmer, when we would look 
into mens breaſts, where we have no glaſs at 


all to look through. Therefore where we 
are left to gueſs, our opinion ſhould be on 


the charitable ſide, becauſe our eye cannot 


have a direct ſtroke upon the principle of 


another's action. Perhaps it was inadver- 
tency; perhaps it proceeded from ignorance; 
perhaps from common human frailties. 
Many excuſes charity will help us to find 
out, before we need to — it OY the 
heart. 

And this general rule, of putting the beſt 
ſenſe upon mens actions, will incline us,— 
not to be eaſy in believing the h repreſen- 
tations, By our daily experience we may 
find, that the firſt account of things is com- 


monly the falſeſt, becauſe it is uſually at- 
tended with partiality, to poſſeſs the minds- 


of people, with a prejudice beforehand: 


Some have a ſort of itch, both in their 


Z. 2 | minds 
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minds and tongues, to ſpeak evil of thoſe 
they care not for. Upon which account, | 
when an ill thing is offered to our belief, t 
before credit be given to a foul ſtory, we Ml | 
ſhould conſider, whether the ſuggeſtion IM 1 
may not proceed from an evil heart. Many 
are apt to take up hard opinions upon truſt; b 
which is not only uncharitable, but anrigbte- te 
_ ous too: Becauſe the party is thereby rifled f 
of his reputation at all adventures. If the MI 
ſtory be falſe, the injuſtice is manifeſt; if ©: 
it be but probable, there is probability againſt Ml ' 
it too; if it be altogether uncertain, it is 
not judgment, but partiality, that governs P. 
the belief of it: And after all, if acca/ations Ml © 
be enough, every man muſt be at mercy Ml 
for his innocence, tho' his own conſcience 
acquit him. 
It is neceſary therefore i in all in reports, 
to ſuſpend one's perſuaſion till the truth ap- d 
pears; and rather to be for the charitable i de 
fenſe, becauſe to. be ſure no wrong is done * 
. in that caſe: whereas, judgment is iniquity, an 
=- when it paſſeth upon ſurmiſe; and he that I © 
; ſuffers by the ſentence, fuffers not for his be 
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own, but for another's fault, that is, for del 
another's too quick and raſh judgment. = 
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Su. X. of Charity. 341 
e In ſhort, that charity may make us be- 
lieve all the good we hear, and hardly any 
L thing but what is good; let it teach our 
e hearts to be in love with peace. Reports, 
+ MW whether they be true or falſe, are diſquiet- 
y; and whatever the firſt deſign of them 
be, the end is quarrel; a miſchief that is at- 
- WH tended with ſuch a train of ill conſequences, 
d Wl that we cannot be too careful, in uſing our 
e WH utmoſt endeavours, to choak the original 
it Wl cauſe. Study to be quiet (ſaith St. Paul), and 
& Wl d your own bujineſs: If mens hearts and 
is hands were thus honeſtly and wiſely em- 
s Wl ployed ; it would be a concife, but a very 
effectual way, of fetting their ears and 
tongues much more at reſt. 
I Thus, en — all things 


I% 


"ne 
1 


5 THz next property of it in my text is, 
that it Hopeth all things. As by the former 
le deſcription, St. Paul ſhews, how we are 
ne d think as to things prgſent, or paſt; fo by 
, this he directs us, what thoughts we are to 
at entertain as to the future, However men 
is be repreſented, or may appear, we muſt not 
or deſpair of them, or give them utterly for 

gone, as reprobates and caſtaways, undone 
In = . and 
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and loſt to all eternity. And the reaſons of Ml n 
this are taken from the office of charity; d 


which is to do all the good we can in every A 


reſpect. dir tl 

To account a man paſt all recovery, is 
the ready way to ſuperſede the uſe of thoſe 
means, which in ordinary caſes are thought 
fit and proper to bring people to repentance, 
Charity is a moſt active and zealous grace, 
eſpecially when it is concerned about mens 
ſouls. No good methods are wanting there, 
as long as there are hopes. x: 

True charity is apt to uſe reprovings, 
reaſonings, counſels, warnings, prayers; 
every thing that the miſerable creature needs; 
and ſometimes the greateſt pains are little 
enough, and too little. But all is thought 
ſuperfluous, and to no purpoſe, in a caſe 
that is judged deſperate. All endeavours, 
as well as hopes, are given over; becauſe 
none will undertake a taſk, which he verily 
believes impoſſible. It would be all one, as 


if he ſhould preach or pray over a rock, 


with a vain deſign to remove it out of its 


place. | 
It is a great diſcouragement even to a 


charitable man, to have to do with thole, 
| whoſe I 


SERM. XX. 
whoſe ſpirits and courſes are wicked, tho” 
they make great profeſſions of religion. 
And their caſe is the more deplorable, if 
they truſt in themſelves that they are righte- 
ous, while their hearts and ſouls are out of 
frame. Yet an hypocrite may be reclaimed, 
tho' with much difficulty, The ſhame of 


the world, or the gnawings of conſcience, 


or the melancholy circumſtances of a fick 


bed, or the frightful. proſpect of hell, or 
ome outward extraordinary judgment, may 
in time bring him to 2 tenſe of. his ſad con- 
dition. 

Now, as long as there are ſome, tho? 
but faint. and glimmering hopes, there are 
ſome encouragements, ſuch as they be. But 
tor labour, which men think will be certain- 
ly and utterly loſt, they can find no reaſon, 
And this is one great miſchief, which comes 
by uncharitableneſs of this kind, that it 
damps the minds and endeavours of men, 
and violently hinders the carrying on of 
the cauſe of the ſon of Gd. 

To expreſs then our charity aright as to 


this particular, we ſhould never quite de- 


ſpair of any men, nor give over all endea- 


vours for them, as if their condition were 


altogether deſperate; but uſe ſuch. means, 
10281 2 4 as 
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_ deed, to be always on the working hand; 


fering condition; Whether by the particu- | 


correction; or by the rage and power of 
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as are neceſſary and proper, to bring he 
moſt miſerable wretches, to a Jenſe of their 
true ſtate. | 
For who kaoweth, Rs one time or . 
God may give a bleſſing to our labours ? 
Who knoweth, but peradventure he will 
give unto ſuch ſouls repentance, that they 
may recover themſelves out of the ſnare of 
the devil? pe Naas 1 
Theſe are true expreſſions of charity in- 


to be ſtill upon applying means, upon uſing 
endeavours, to let qur hearty wiſhes and 
prayers accompany our endeavours, and {0 
to leave the ſucceſs of all to God, and all 
mankind to God's merciful judgment; 
hoping and thinking the beſt we can of 
them, to the wer laſt. 


445 + 4 


TuE 72 character, "which Se. Paul gives, 
in his deſcriptian of charity, is this; That it 
endureth all things: That is, it teacheth and 
helps us to be patient under all our ſuffer- 
ings. Howſoever we fall into a fuf- 


lar providence of God, for, our trial and 


men; 


SERM. XX. 


in our nature; or by ſome outward. acci- 


dent; vrhenſoever, and howſoever, Iny 


things pains to us, which are grievous 
and afflictive, we ſhould endure them fo 
as becomes men trained up under a ſuffer= 
ing Saviour, with temper, and fortitude, 


and patient continuance in well doing. 


New any one that duly conſiders, the 
various injuries which are done, by men of 
unquiet and ftormy tempers, may eaſily 
diſcern, how 414-00 of. r. this vir- 
tue is. | 


— made are not ſo much as 


friends to themſelves. Tho' one would 
think they were ſecure of their own affec- 
tions, and their unquietneſs ſeems to argue, 
that they have very little affection for any 
one elſe; yet in reality, they are their own 
moſt hurtful enemies. Every croſs aeci- 
dent puts them upon a fret; and the more 
active and bufy their thoughts are, the 
greater ſtill is the fermentation. Either 
pride, or envy, or eovetoufnefs, or intem- 


perance, nay many times bare imagination, | 
helps to raiſe the diſtemper of the mind to 
a very high degree. And what comfort 


I 3s | 4... 


men; or by ſome infirmity, or diſtemper 
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346 Several properties IX nag 
can there be, in ſuch a one's life, ne 


there is ſo much uproar? 


But if. ſuch perſons were only i injurious 
to themſelves, the matter would not be fo 
bad. That wrong they are bound to bear, 
if they will bear any thing. But the miſ- 


Chief of this vice is, that it loves to be 


vexatious and hurtful to all about it. It is 
ready at hand, to avenge the quarrel of 
every other vice, and to be an executioner 
in its cauſe. Hence come malicious de- 
ſigns, uncharitable conſtructions, opprobri- 


ous ſpeeches, revengeful arts, ſtudied op- 


preſſions, and moſt of thoſe wicked and 
mean things, which are a diſgrace to human 
nature, as well as to religion, and a puſance 
to all ſocieties. ; e201 
The patient man' doth not 8 und throw 
about him, after a ſpiteful manner, or to 
baſe ends, or with vile and evil purpoſes; 
becauſe there is a principle of true genero- 
ſity, and a ſpirit of fortitude and conſtancy 
upon which he aQteth. This makes his 
mind great, and ſets him much above thoſe 
odious and low methods, which are plain 
arguments of a mind that is ſordid and 
degenerate. It is infinitely greater, to bear 
5 | a wrongs 
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a wrong, than to do it. The pooreſt and 


moſt contemptible creature can anno; but 
it is the man only, and the chriſtian, that 
paſſeth it by, diſdaining thereby to be 
moved out of himſelf, _ . 

In patience poſſe eſs ye your ſouls, ſaith our 
Saviour. It is a certain way, to be eaſy in 
our ſelves, and to all about us : And this 


is one great branch of chriſtian _— 


J SHALL conclude all, in thoſe _ of 


St. Paul: Let all bitterneſs, and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, and evil fpeaking, 

be put away from you, with all malice. Be 
ye kind to one another, and tender hearted. 
Put on, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 


bowels of mercy, goodneſs, humbleneſs of mind, 
meekneſs, long-ſuffering ; forbearing one an- 


other, and forgiving one another; if any 


man have a quarrel againſt any; even as 
Chriſt forgave you, ſo alſo do ye. And 
above all theſe things, put on charity, which 
is the bond of perfeetneſs. And let the peace 
of God rule in your hearts, to the emma. alſo 


ye are called in one body. 
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SERMON XXI. 


Preparation for Death. 


[From Biſhop Vf e Life of Chrit, und his Rules 
and Exerciſes of holy Dying.“ 


MAT r. XXV. 13. 


W. atch therefore ; ; for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour, wherein the e ſon of man 
cometh, 


HE * ſpirit of God hath in Scrip- 

ture revealed to us but one way of 
preparing for death, and that is, by an holy 
life. This. doctrine we are taught in the 
parable of the ten virgins. Thoſe who 
were wile, ſtood watting for the coming of 
the bridegroom, their lamps burning; only 
when the Lord was at hand, at the notice 
of his coming publiſhed, they trimmed 
their lamps, and went forth to meet him, 
and entered with him into his interior and 
eternal joys. They whoſe lamps did not 
ſtand ready, expecting the uncertain hour, 
were ſhut forth, and bound in darkneſs, 


Watch 
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Watch therefore (ſo our Lord applies and 


expounds the parable), for ye Ano neither 
the day nor the hour, * che you is nan 


cometh. 


And indeed, "AR all our | life we are 


dying, or as the apoſtle expreſſeth it ug die 


daily; it is but reaſonable that we ſhould 
always be doing the offices of preparation. 
If to day we were not dying, and paſſing 


on to our grave; then we might with more 


ſafety defer our work till the morrow: But 
as fewel in a furnace, in every degree of 
its heat and reception of the flame, is con- 
verting into fire and aſhes, and the diſpoſal 


of it to its laſt extinction is the fame work 
with its final diſſolution; fo is the age of 


every day a beginning of death, and the 


night compoling us to fleep bids us go to 


our leſſer reſt; and whereas we have now 
died ſo many days, the laſt day of our life 


is but the dying ſo many more; and when 
that laſt day of dying will come, we know 
not. There is nothing then added, but the 


circumſtance of ſickneſs; which alſo hap- 


pens many times before. Only men are 


pleaſed to call that death, which is the 
end of * when we ceaſe to die any 
more. 
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more. And therefore to put off. our Prepas 
ration till that which we call death, is to 
put off the work of all our life, till the 
time comes in which it is to ceaſe and de- 
termine. | ; 

But to quicken our ee let it be 
conſidered, that no man is ſure that he 
ſhall not die ſuddenly. And therefore if 
heaven be worth ſecuring, it is fit that we 
ſhould reckon every day to be our laſt; 
becauſe it may be fo, for any thing we know. 
And let us conſider, that thoſe many per- 
ſons who are remarked in hiſtory to have 
died ſuddenly, either were happy by an 
early piety, or miſerable by a ſudden death. 
And if uncertainty of condition be an 
abatement of felicity, and ſpoils the good 
we poſſeſs; no man can be happy but he 
that hath lived well, that is, who hath 
fecured his condition by an habitual and 
long piety. 

For ſince God hath not told us we ſhall 
not die ſuddenly, he intended thereby, that 
we ſhould prepare for Judden death, as well 
as againſt death cloathed in any other cir- 
cumſtances. The ſtone of a fruit, an hair, 


a fly, any thing in the world, is able to 
kill 
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kill a man. As ſoon as a man is born, that 
which in nature only remains to him is to 
die. And if we differ in the way or time 
of our abode, or the manner of our depar- 


ture, yet we are equal at laſt. And ſince 
it is not determined by a natural cauſe, which 


way we ſhall go, or at what age; a wiſe 
man will ſuppoſe himſelf always upon his 


death-bed; and ſuch ſuppoſition is like, 


making of his will, he is not the nearer- 
death for doing it, but he 1 is the readier 5 
it when it comes. * 
His condition is wretched, who will live 
in that ſtate of life, in which he would not 


chuſe to die. And indeed it is a great ven- 


ture to be in an evil ſtate of life, becauſe 
every minute of it hath a danger; and 


therefore a ſucceſſion of actions, in every 
one of which he may as well periſh as eſ- 


cape, is a boldneſs that hath no mixture of 
wiſdom or probable hazard. How many 
perſons have died in the midſt of an act of 
ſport, or of an exceſs of joy? And the 
number of perſons who have been found 


ſuddenly dead in their beds is ſo great, that 
as it is a motive to us of a more certain and 


regular de xenon ſo it would be well if it 
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352 Preparation for Death, - || 
were purſued to the utmoſt intention of God; | 
that is, that all the parts of religion ſhould 
with zeal and aſſiduity be entertained and 
finiſhed by us, that ſo, as it becomes wiſe 
mien, we never be ſurprized with that which 
we are fure will ſome time or other happen. 
It concerns us to be curious of every par- 
ticular action; becauſe even in thoſe ſhorter 
periods, we mayexpire and find our graves. 
And he only is wife, who having made 
death familiar to him by expectation and 
daily apprehenſion, doth at all inſtants go 
forth to meet it. The wiſe virgins went 
forth to meet the bridegroom, for they 
were ready, Excellent therefore is the 
counſel of the ſon of Sirach: Humble thy 
Elf before thou'be fick, and in the time of 
fins ſhew repentance, Before judgment exa- t 
mine thy ſelf, and in the day of viſitation b 
thou ſhalt find mercy. Let nothing hinder t 
thee to pay thy vows in due time, and - of b 
not until death to be juftified. 1 
But altho' our whole life ought to be a t 
conſtant preparation for death; yet there 1 
are certain ſeaſons wherein thefe eonſidera- n 
tions ought to have a more particular weight v 
with us, when our dilſolution is more 
nearly 
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nearly in projped, as in the time of ſick- 
neſs, or old age. 1 he # 
They who are old, ought PRA to con- 


ſider, that their advantages in that ſtate of 


life are very few, but their inconveniences 
are not few.. Their bodies are then without 


ſtrength, their prejudices long and mighty, 
their vices (if they have lived wickedly) 


are habitual, the occaſions of the virtues 
not many, the poſſibilities of ſome (in the 
matter of which they ſtand very guilty) are 
paſt, and ſhall never return again, the 
temptations to them at that time of life be- 
ing gone; that they have ſome tempta- 


tions proper to their age, as peeviſhneſs 
and complaining, covetouſneſs and pride, 


wilfulneſs and unwillingneſs to learn; and 


they think they are protected by age p : 


beginning to learn anew, or to repent of 
the old; and they do not leave their vices, 


but only change them. And after all this, 


their days are declining apace, as the ſhadow 
that goeth- down. And therefore, altho' 
in them, to recover 1s very poſlible; yet we 


may alſo remember, that in the matter of 


virtue and repentance, pęſſibility is a great 
way off from performance; and how few 
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354 Preparation for Death. 
do repent, of whom it is only PH that 
they may? And that many things more are | 
required to reduce their poſſibility to act; a 1, 
great grace, mighty aſſiſtances, great in- Ml , 
a 
b 


duſtry, a watchful diligence, a well diſpo- 
ſed mind, vehement deſires, deep appre- 
henſions of danger, quick perceptions of Ml ;. 
duty, and time, and God's good bleſſing g. 
and effeQtual impreſſion and feconding all 
this, that to will and to do may by him be 
wrought to great purpoſes, and with great 
— 2545; is 
And therefore it will not be amiſs, but on 
the contrary it is highly neceſſary, that theſe 
perſons, who have loſt their time and their 
bleſſed opportunities, ſhould have the dili- 
gence of youth, and the zeal of new converts, 
and take account of every hour that is left 
them, and pray perpetually, and be adviſed 
prudently, and ſtudy the intereſt of their 
ſouls carefully, with diligence, and with | 
fear; that their old age, which in effect is 
nothing but a continual death- bed, dreſſed 
with ſome more order and advantages, may 
be a ſtate of hope, and labour, and accep- 
tance, thro' the infinite mercies of our 
bleſſed Redeemer. | 


In 
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In like manner, when God vouchſafes 
to us the warning and opportunities of /c&- 
neſs; there are certain exerciſes of religion 
which have a ſpecial relation to this ſtate, 
and are therefore of great concernment to 
be done, that we may make our condition 
as ſure as we can, and our portion of glory 
greater, and our pardon more compleat, 
and our love to God more intenſe ; and that 
our former omiſſions and breaches may be 
at Wl repaired, in ſome proportion to thoſe great 
hopes which we are then going to poſſeſs. 


MN Particularly, it behoves the ſick perſon, 


lc in the beginning of his ſickneſs, and in 
eir every change and great accident of it, to 


n- make acts of refignation to God, and in- 


ts, ürely ſubmit himſelf to the divine will; 
eft ¶ emembring, that ſickneſs may, to a man 


ſed I properly diſpoſed, do the work of God, 


eir ¶ and promote the intereſt of his ſoul; as 
ith being in it's own nature apt to make us con- 
t is I feſs our own impotency and dependencies, 


led and to underſtand our needs of mercy, and 


aa che continual influences and ſupports of 
ep- heaven; to withdraw our appetites from 


Our things below, to correct the vanities and 


inſolencies of our ſpirits, to remind us of 
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our ſtate of pilgrimage; and that heaven is 
our country. For ſo, ſickneſs is the trial 
of our patience, a fire to purify us, an in- 


ſtructer to teach us, a bridle to reſtrain ue, 
and a ſtate inferring great neceſſities of union 
with, and adhering unto God. | 


And this will furniſh us with grounds of 


patience, We are to conſider in ſuch caſe, 
that no temptation hath befallen us, but 
fuch as is common- to man ; that God is 
faithful, who will not ſuffer us to be 
tempted above what we are able; but will 
with the temptation make a way to eſcape, 


that we may be able to bear it : That what- 


ſoever things were written aforetime, were 
written for our learning, that we thro? pa- 
tience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope. We ſhould ſtand. ſtill, and 
arreſt our ſpirits, and conſider, that this is 
no more than what we looked for, and were 


always certain ſhould happen, unleſs God 


in his diſpleaſure ſhould take us away with- 
out any warning; and in no caſe ſhould we 
ſuffer our ſpirits to be difcompoſed with fear 
or wildneſs of thought, but ſhould ſtay 
their looſeneſs and diſperſion, by ſerious 
confideration of what is preſent and what is 
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to come. We ſhould call in all the auxili- 


aries of reaſon, and know that then is the 


time to try our ſtrength, and the firmneſs 
of our principles; and ſince we muſt ſub- 
mit to the trial inevitably, we ſhould reſolve 
to do it chearfully; conſidering withal, that 
if we behave our ſelves weakly and timo- 


rouſly, we ſhall ſuffer never the leſs of ſick- 


neſs, and ſhall bewray a daſtardly and un- 
manly ſpirit. 

And this is the time for the full exerciſe 
of our faith. It is then that faith appears 
moſt neceſſary, and moſt difficult. Faith 
is the foundation of all our hopes; it is 
that without which we cannot live well, and 
without which we cannot: die well; it is a 
grace that then -we ſhall need, to ſupport 
our ſpirits, to ſuſtain; our hopes, to alleviate 
our ſickneſs, to reſiſt temptations, and to 
prevent deſpair. Upon the belief of the 
articles of our religion, we can do the 
works of an holy life ; and upon the belief 


of the promiſes of God, we can bear our 
ſickneſs patiently, and die chearfully. The 


lick man's faith therefore ſhould be exer- 


ciſed about the promiſes of grace, and the 
excellent things of the goſpel ; _ which 
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can comfort his ſorrows, and enable his 


patience ; thoſe upon the hopes of which 


he did the duties of his life, and for which 
he is not unwilling to die; ſuch as the in- 
terceſſion and mediation of Chriſt, remiſſion 
of ſins, the reſurrection, the myſterious 
arts and mercies of man's redemption, 
Chriſt's triumph over death and all the 
powers of hell, the covenant of grace, or 
the bleſſed iſſues of repentance z and above 


all, the article of eternal life and happineſs | 


in the other world. 

And when the ſick perſon is thus peel 
let him begin to dreſs his lamp with the re- 
petition of acts of repentance; perpetually 
praying to God for pardon of his ſins, re- 
| preſenting to himſelf the horror of them, 
the multitude, the aggravations ; being 
helped by arguments to excite contrition, 
and by repetition of holy prayers and reſo- 
lutions. And he may, by accepting and 
humbly receiving his ſickneſs at God's 
hand, tranſmit it into the condition of an 


act or effect of repentance; acknowledg- 


ing himſelf by fin to have deſerved and 
procured it, and praying that the puniſh- 
ment of his crimes may be here, and not 

reſerved 


ever. 
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reſerved for the ſtate of ſeparation, and for 


And let him f inquire Wee into the 


repentance of his former life; whether it 


was of a great and perfect grief, and pro- 
ductive of fixed reſolutions of holy living, 


and effectual in reducing them to practice; 
how many days and nights we have ſpent 


in ſorrow and care, in habitual and actual 
purſuances of virtue ; what means wc. have 
choſen and uſed for the rooting out of fin ; 
how we have judged our ſelves, to prevent 


our being judged of the Lord; whether we 


have, by the grace of repentance, changed 


our life, from criminal to virtuous, and 


from one virtuous habit to another. 


And we ſhould ſupply the imperfections 


of our repentance, by a general or univer- 
ſal ſorrow for the ſins of our whole lives; 
for all ſins known and unknown, repented 
and unrepented of, of 1 ignorance or infir- 


mity, of openneſs or ſecrecy. 


And we ſhould be watchful and diligent, 
that the principle of our repentance be a 


ſorrow for our ſins, commenced not upon 
the grounds of a flayiſh and abject fear, 


but of the love of God, gracious and mer- 
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ciful and of great goodneſs. To which 
purpoſe we ſhould conſider, that there are 
in God all the motives and cauſes of amia- 
bility in the world: That God is ſo infi- 
nitely good, that there are ſome of the 
greateſt and moſt excellent ſpirits of heaven, 
whoſe work and whoſe felicity, and whoſe 
perfections, and whoſe nature it is, to ſhine 
forth in the brighteſt and moſt excellent 
love: That to love God is the greateſt glory 
of heaven: That in him there are ſuch 
excellencies, that the ſmalleſt rays of them, 
communicated to our weaker underſtand- 
ings, are ſufficient to cauſe tranſports and 
ſatisfactions, and joys unſpeakable and full 
of glory: That all the wiſe chriſtians of 
the world know and feel ſuch cauſes to love 
God, that they all profeſs themſelves ready 
to die for the love of God: And the apoſtles, 
and numberleſs martyrs, did die for him: 
That all thoſe good perſons that have ever 
been followers of Chriſt, did for his love | 
endure the crucifying their ſins, the morti- 
fication of their appetites, the contradic- 
tions and death of their moſt violent and 
natural deſires: That all the good we have, 
is derived from God's love to us; and all 
| X the 
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the good we can hope for, is the effect of 
his love, and can deſcend only upon them 
that love him: That by his love it is, that 
we receive the holy Jeſus ; and by his love 
we receive the bleſſed ſpirit ; and by his love 
we feel peace and joy within our ſelves; 
and by his love we receive the myſterious 
ſacrament of Chriſt's body and blood. And 
what can be greater, than that from the 


goodneſs and love of God, we receive 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the Holy Ghoſt, and the 


adoption and inheritance of ſons, and to be 
co-heirs with Chriſt, and to have pardon 
of our ſins, and a divine nature, and re- 
ſtraining grace, and the grace of ſanctifi- 
cation, and reſt and peace within us, and a 


certain expectation of glory? Who can 
chuſe but love him, who, when we had 
provoked him exceedingly, ſent his ſon to 
die for us, that we might live with him; 
who doth fo deſire to pardon and ſave us, 


that he hath appointed his only ſon con- 


tinually to intercede for us? That his love 
is ſo great, that he offers us great kindneſs, 
and intreats us to be happy, and makes 
many decrees in heaven concerning the in- 
tereſt of our ſouls, and the very proviſion 


for 
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for and ſupport of our perſons : That he 
ſends his angels to attend upon his ſervants, 
and to be their guard and their guide in all 
their dangers and diſtreſſes: That he it is, 
that makes all the creatures ſerve us; and 
takes care of our ſleeps; and preſerves all 
plants and elements, all minerals and ve- 
getables, all beaſts and birds, all fiſhes and 
inſects, for food to us and for ornament, 
for phyſick and inſtruction, for variety and 
wonder, for delight and for religion: That 
as God is all good in himſelf, and all good 
to us; ſo in is directly contrary to God, to 
reaſon, to religion, to ſafety, and pleaſure, 
and felicity. | 

And now is the time particularly, be- 
dla which the ſick man muſt by no means 
:defer to make reſtitution of all his unjuſt 
poſſeſſions, or other mens rights; and ſatis- 
facions for all injuries and violences, ac- 
cording to his obligation and poſſibilities. 
Above all ſingle acts of this exereiſe, we 
are concerned to ſee, that nothing of other 
mens goods ſtick to us; but let us thake it 
off, as we would a burning coal from our 
fleſh; for it will deſtroy us, it will carry a 
| - curſe with us, and leave a curſe behind us. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe who by our means or importunity | 
have become vicious, we muſt exhort to 
repentance and an holy life; thoſe whom 
we have cheated into crimes, we muſt re- 
ſtore to a right underſtanding ; thoſe who 
are by violence or intereſt led captive by us 
to any indecency, we muſt reſtore to their 
liberty, and encourage to the proſecution of 
holineſs. We muſt diſcover and confeſs 
our fraud and unlawful arts, ceaſe our vio- 
lence, and give as many advantages to vir- 
tue as we have done to viciouſneſs. We 
muſt make recompence for ſuch wrongs as 
we cannot repair in kind; and reſtore every 
man (as much as we can) to that good con- 
dition from which we have removed him; 
reſtore his fame, ſo far as it is in our power; 
give back his goods, and take off all unjuſt 
invaſions of his eſtate; pay debts; ſatisfy 
for our fraud and injuſtice, as far as we can, 
and as ſoon. Other wiſe this alone is weight 
enough to ſink us into perdition. 

And having thus diſpoſed himſelf, let 
the ſick man be reconciled to all thoſe, in 
whom he knows or ſuſpects any degrees of 
anger, or malice, or diſpleaſure towards 
him ; ſubmitting himſelf to thoſe with 

5 humility, 
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humility, whom he unworthily hath diſ- 
pleaſed; and offering pardon to thoſe that 
have difpleaſed him. 
And after theſe preparatives, he may 

with. piety: and confidence reſign his foul 

into the hands of God, to be depoſited in 
| holy receptacles till the day of the reſtitu- 
tion of all things; and in the mean time, 
with a quiet. ſpirit, deſcend, into that ſtate 
which is the lot of all men, where kings 
and conquerors have laid aſide their glories, 
It only remains, that we who are yet in 
health, and have ſpace and opportunity 
before us, ſhould ſo live, and by the actions 
of religion attend the coming of the day 
of the Lord, that we neither be ſurprized, 
nor leave our duties imperfect, nor our 
ſiüns uncancelled, nor our perſons unrecon- 
ciled, nor God unappeaſed : but that when 
we deſcend, to our graves, we may reſt in 
the boſom, of the Lord, till the manſions 
be prepared, where we ſhall wiumph and | 
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conſideration it is, if: any thing will make 


men ſerious; for nothing can be of greater 
concernment to us 1 a/kature IE 


Meng pas to: ) eternity. . ni Hot 105 
The evidences of a Sen judgment are 


deduced, either from reaſon, or from reue- 


lation. By our natural reaſon we cati prove; 
that God will judge the world, as that, ſig- 


nifies, that God will call all men: to an ac- 


count 
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A H E  apoſtle-ohaving::obſerned that. 
it is appointed, unter inen once taldia. 
directs our thouglits- to: what will bd the 
conſequence! of death. ten death ,ubbe 
judgment. And a very grave and ſerious 
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366 The Scripture evidence of | 
count for their actions, and that he will re- 


ward good men, and puniſh the wicked, in 


the next world. This the heathens them- 
ſelves diſcovered by the light of nature. 
They talked very much of the infernal 


_ Judges, and of the rewards and puniffi- 


ments of good and bad men after death; 
and therefore in this ſenſe did believe a 
future judgment. — But yet, the revelation 
of the goſpel has given us a more plain 
and undeniable aſſurance of this, and has 
diſcovered ſomething more than the light 
of nature could diſuover. The light of 
nature and reaſon may ſatisfy us, as it did 
the heathens, that God will reward good 
men, and puniſſi the wicked, in the next 
world; bat it could not tell us, that God 
had appointed à general day of judgment, 
wherein all the dead ſhall rife again out of 
their graves,” and  re-aſſume their bodies, 
and be ſummoned to judgment. It could 
not tell us, who ſhall be our judge; with 
chat glory and majeſty he ſhall appear; 
and with what pomp, and awful ſolemnity, 
he ſhall judge us. The world knew no- 
thing of this, before the goſpel was preach- 
ed; for it * wholly _ the will 


and 
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and pleaſure. of God, and therefore can 86 
known only by revelation. 5 
I I propoſe. therefore to conſider in -ithis 
diſcourſe, the /cripture evidences of this 
great doctrine. And this indeed might be 


diſpatched in very few words, by referring 


you to ſome plain texts of Scripture,” which 


expreſsly aſſert it; but I ſhall do ſomething, 


more than this, which, if it be not neceſ- 
fary for the proof of a future judgment; 
yet will be of uſe for the better underſtand- 
ing the chriſtian religion, and to rivet this 
belief faſter in our minds; that is, I ſhall 
repreſent to you thoſe parabolical reaſonings 


whereby our Saviour inſinuates this belief 
into our minds; and ſhew yon, that the 


whole chriftian religion is founded on, and 
adapted to the belief of a future judgment, 
and would be a very nen inſtitu» 


tion without it. 


I BEGIN with thoſe plain and expreſs 
proofs, which the goſpel of our Saviour 
contains, of a future judgment. And ſome 
few texts will be ſufficient for this purpoſe. 
This is expreſsly affirmed by St. Paul, 
Acts xvii. 31. That God hath appointed a day 
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in the which he will judge the i in rights | 
iH. | 

Our Saviour . us chat we hal be 
Jabs; Matt. vii. 1, 2. Fudge not, that ye 
be not judged e For with what judgment ye 
judge, ye fhall:.be: judged; and with what 
0 = weir, it . be ne unto Sand 
= And, in «hs Tacks chapters 22, 23. 
he ſays, that in that day (that is the day of 
judgment) many will ſay unto me, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophefied. in thy name, 
and in thy name have caſt out devils, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works? And 
then will T profeſs unto them, I never knew 
you; depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 01 
Thus he tells us, Matt. xvi.. 27. The jor th 
of man ſhall come, in the glory of his father, in 
with his angelt; and then ſhall he reward it 
every man according to his works. w] 
Arid, in Matt. xxv. 31, &c. he gives a of 

lively deſcription of the future judgment: 
When the ſon of man ſhall come in his glory, 19 
and all the holy angels with him; then ſhall cer 
he fit upon the throne of his glory ; and before try 
him ſhall be gathered all nations; and be  * 


ſhall je * them one re from another, as a I {ear 
Shepherd \ 
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ſhepherd divideth his ſheep from the goats 
and he ſball ſet the ſheep on his right hand, 


but the goats on the left. And then he 


judges them, and pronounces their final 
doom and ſentence according to their works 
(as it follows in that place,) 

It would be eaſy to produce many other 
texts of Scripture to this purpoſe, as every 


one knows, who is acquainted with the | 


Scripture : But there is no need of it. Theſe 
few are ſo expreſs, that if we believe the 
goſpel, we muſt believe that we ſhall be 
judged. 


I PROCEED therefore to the next thing 


I propoſed, which was, to conſider, that 
our Saviour doth not only expreſsly declare 
this, that there ſhall be a judgment, but 
inſinuates the belief and reaſonableneſs of 
it by ſome proper alluſions and compariſons; 
which is the true ſcope and deſign of many 
of his PARABLES. 

As to inſtance in ſome of them : : In the 
19th chapter of St. Luke, he tells u us of @ 
certain nobleman, who went into a far « coun- 


try, to receive for himſelf a kingdom, and 
to return; where he deſcribes his own. 


leaving this world, and aſcending into 
Vo. III. B b heaven, 
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heaven, to take poſſeſſion of his kingdom; 


from whence he ſhall return again, at the 
laſt day, to judge the world. This noble- 
man called his ſervants, and delivered them 


ten pounds, and ſaid unto them, Occupy till 


come. But his citizens hated him, and 
ſent a meſſage after him, ſaying, We will nat 
have this man to reign over us. This de- 
ſcribes our ſtate in this world, which is a 
ſtate of labour and induſtry, where we 
muſt improve our maſter's money, to wit, 
all the advantages and opportunities of do- 
ing good, to his ſervice and glory. Now, 
as it is reaſonable to expect, when ſuch a 
king returns, that he will call his ſervants 
to an account, reward the diligent, and 
puniſh the flothful, and deſtroy his ene- 
mies; the ſame uſage we muſt expect from 
our Lord, when he returns again. He will 
judge us, will reward or puniſh us, accord- 
ing to our works, 


To the ſame purpoſe is that parable, | 


Matt. xxv. of a man travelling into a far 


country; who called his ſervants, and de- 


livered to them his goods; and at his return 
rewarded them proportionably to the in- 
creaſe and improvement they had made, and 

_ puniſhed 
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puniſhed that wicked ſervant who hid his 


talent, and made no improvement of it. 

The parable of the unjuſt feward, Luk. 
xvi. who had waſted his maſter's goods, and 
was turned out of his ſtewardfhip for it, 
is founded on the ſame reaſon; that we are 


but ſtewards of God's gifts i in this world, 


and that God will as certainly call us to an 


account for our ſtewardſhip, as an carthly 


maſter will. 


The parable of the Jnifeballer (Matt. 


xx.) who Hired labourers into his vineyard, 
and gave them every man a penny at night ; 


ſignifies: to us, that in this life we muſt 


work in God's vineyard, and finiſh the 
work he has given us to do; and that at 
evening, when this life ends, God will re- 


ward us in the next; and this we may as 


certainly and reaſonably expect from God, 
as an hired labourer expects his wages when 
he has done his work. 

The parable of the king, Matt. xxii. ak 
made a marriage for his ſon, and ſent forth 
his ſervants to call them who were bidden 
to the wedding, but they refuſed to come, 
and evil intreated his ſervants, and flew 
them, upon which the king was wroth, 


and ſent forth his mies, and deſtroyed 
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thoſe murderers, and burnt up their city, 


and ſent and invited others to the mar- 
tho" it primarily refer to the 
_ deſtruction of the jewiſh nation, for their 


riage; 


rejecting the Meſſias, and calling the gen- 
tiles into the church, yet is founded on 


the ſame reaſon, that God will punifh our 


abuſe of his grace, and of all the invita- 
tions of the goſpel, as a gracious, but af- 
fronted prince would puniſh 10 ſubjects in 
ſuch a cafe. 


But more eſpecially, the parable of the | 


wheat and tares, Matt. xiii. is very obſervable, 


+ becauſe it gives an account why God doth 


not deſtroy all bad men in this world, and 
yet that he will puniſh the wicked, and 


reward the good, in the next world: A mar 
oed good feed in his field, and while men 
ſlept, his enemy came and ſowed tares; but 


when the blade ſprung up, and brought forth 


fruit, then appeared the tares alſo, This 
our Saviour expounds thus: He that fowed| 
good ſeed, is the fon of man; the Feld, is 


the world; the good ſeed, are the children 
of the kingdom (that is, good chriſtians); 
but the fares, are the children of the 


wicked one (that is, bad men). The enen 


The 
ſervants 


that ſowed them, is the devil. 
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ſervants of the houſcholder, having in- 
formed their maſter of what had happened, 
aſk him, Whether they ſhould go and ga- 
ther up the tares? But he ſaid, Nay; left 
while ye gather up the tares, ye root up alſo 


the wheat with them : Let them both grow 


together till the harveſt ; and in the time of 
harveſt, I will ſay to the reapers, Gather ye 
together firſt the tares, and bind them into 
bundles to burn them; but gather the wheat 
into my barn, Which he thus expounds : 
The +4arveſt is the end of the world; and 
the reapers are the angels. As therefore 
the tares are gathered and burnt in the fire, 
ſo ſhall it be in the end of the world, The 


ſon of man ſhall ſend forth his angels, and 


they ſhall gather out of his kingdom all 
things that offend, and them which do ini- 
quity ; and ſhall caſt them into a furnace 
of fire; there ſhall be, wailing and gnaſh- 
ing of teeth. Then ſhall the righteous 
ſhine forth in the kingdom of their father. 
—This, we muſt confeſs, was wiſely con- 
ſidered by the houſeholder ; not to deſtroy 
the wheat with the tares ; but rather ſuffer 
them both to grow up together till the har- 
reſt, than to pluck up the wheat before it 
B b 3 ſhould 
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ſhould be ripe, together with the tares. And 


this is as good a reaſon, why God doth not 
deſtroy all bad men in this world; becauſe 
good and bad men are intermixed, and all 
bad men cannot be deftroyed here, but 


good men muſt ſuffer with them. But the 


tares muſt not expect to eſcape thus always, 


| A wile houſeholder, in the time of harveſt, 


will order the reapers to ſeparate between 
the tares and the wheat; and then the tares 
ſhall be burnt, and the wheat gathered into 
the barn. And thus Chriſt will ſeparate 


between good and bad men at the laſt judg- 


ment, and allot them very different portions. 
All this is very reaſonable; thus a wiſe man 
will do; and therefore this we muſt expect, 
from the wiſe and juſt judge of the world. 
Thus we ſee in theſe parables, that our 
Saviour doth not only prove that God will 
Judge the world, but convinceth us of the 


neceſſity and reaſonableneſs of this, by ap- | 


pealing to the common rules of prudence 
and juſtice among men : Thus, all wiſe and 
juſt princes and houſeholders will do ; de- 
ſtroy traytors and rebels; revenge the abuſc 
of their favours ; call their ſtewards to an 


account; ; reward the labour and improve- 
* ments 
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ments of faithful ſervants, and puniſh the 

flothful and © unprofitable ; ſeparate the 
wheat and tares at harveſt, tho% they grow 
up together in the ſame field: And there- 
fore thus God will do, who's not leſs wile, 

and juſt, and holy than men are. And 
this gives authority to all the arguments for a 
future judgment, drawn from the reaſon 
and nature of things; thus our Saviour 
reaſons, and thus he hath taught us to rea- 


ſon. For the fundamental principle, on 


which all theſe parables reſt, is this; that 
whatever is manifeſtly juſt, and wiſe, and 
reaſonable for men to do, that God will do 
and much more. 


I PROCEED now, further, in the next 


place to ſhew, as I propoſed, that he whole 


chriſtian religion 1s founded on, and adapted 
to the belief of a future judgment, and 


would be a very unintelligible inſtitution 
without it; .and therefore this muſt be a 


firſt principle to all who call themſelves 
chriſtians, if they underſtand the religion 
they profeſs. As to ſhew this particularly : 
The chief prom iſes and t hreatnings of the 
goſpel, relate to the other world. Godli- 
neſs, indeed, hath the promiſe of the life 
B b4 that 
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376 The Scripture evidence ==: . 
that now is, as well as that which is to 
come ; but the temporal promiſes made to 
an holy and virtuous life, are ſuch as 
worldly minded men cannot much value. 


They extend no farther than food and 
raiment, therewith to be content. But who 
could be contented with ſuch a ſcanty pro- 
viſion; while he ſees the greater proſperity: 


of bad men, who diſſolve in eaſe and luxury, 


were there not an happy ſtate reſerved for 


them in the next world? Where is the 
man, who would not comply with the 
devil's temptation to fall down and worſhip 
him, for all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them, were he not to loſe a 

brighter and a richer crown for it? 
Sometimes, indeed, God doth bleſs good 
men with great plenty and honour ; but he 
has no where promiſed to do ſo in the goſ- 
pel of Chriſt. Sometimes he doth it, not 
ſo much to reward good men (for temporal 
things are not the proper rewards of piety 
and virtue), as to ſerve the ends of his 
providence in the world. He takes care of 
good men, to ſupply their wants and ne- 
ceſſities here, which is all that a perfect 
virtue requires; but he rewards them here- 
I after: 
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after: And yet this is not abſolutely pro- 
miſed neither; for our Saviour teacheth us, 
to take up his croſs, to expect ſufferings 
and perſecutions for his name's ſake; and 
then we muſt be contented to want food 
and raiment, to part with houſes and lands, 
and life itſelf for his ſake; and our condi- 
tion may be ſo afflicted and calamitous here, 
that it may force us to ſay, as St. Paul 
doth, F in this hfe only we had hope, we 
ſhould be of all men the moſt miſerable. And 
who would be the diſciple of Chriſt upon 
theſe terms; to ſuffer ſo much for him in 
this world, and to gain 3 by it in 
the next? 

Thus, on the other hand, there is a ter- 
rible vengeance threatned againſt wicked 
men in the next world; /akes of fire and 
brimſtone ; blackneſs of darkneſs; the worm 
that never dieth, and the fire that never goeth 
out. But the goſpel doth not generally 
threaten femporal puniſhments againſt fin. 
Bad men, it is true, are very often puniſhed 
in this world, when the wiſdom of the 
divine providence ſees fit; but they often 
_ eſcape too, and are ſometimes more proſpe- 
rous than good men are here, And there 

is 
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is no effectual threatning in the goſpel, to 
reſtrain the impieties of men, but only the 
fears of the other world, and a future 
judgment; and if we take away theſe, we 
deſtroy the goſpel of our Saviour. 

And, further, we may obſerve, that 
many of our Saviour's laws are founded on 
this ſame ſuppoſition of a future judgment; 


and would be extremely unreaſonable, if 


there were no rewards or puniſhments after 


this life. So that if we will but allow to 
him the ordinary prudence of a lawgiver, 
a future judgment muſt be the foundation 
of his religion. 

If there were no other life after this, the 
only rules of our actions would be, to live 


as long, and to enjoy as much of this 


world as we can. But the chriſtian religion 
in many caſes will not allow of this; and 
therefore is no religion for this world, were 


there not another world to follow. 


Particularly, as to the enjoyments of this 
world: How many reftraints doth the chriſ- 
tian religion lay on us, to leſſen the plea- 
ſures and ſatisfactions of this life? It 
teacheth us a great indiffereney to all things 


of this world: But how unreaſonable would 
that 
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that be, if this world were our only place 
of happineſs? For who can be indifferent, 
whether he be happy or not? It commands 
us to mortify our ſenſual appetites ; to cru- 
eify the fleſh with its affections and luſts; 
to live above the pleaſures of the body ; to 
pluck out our right eyes (if they offend, or 
draw us into fin), and cut off our right 
hands: But what reaſon can there be, to 
deny our ſelves any of theſe enjoyments, 
if we have no expectation after death? 
It forbids us to lay up for our ſelves 
treaſures on earth; which would be a ſtrange 
command, were there not greater treaſures 
to be expected in heaven. It forbids earth- 
ly pride and ambition, an affectation of 
ſecular honours and power: But why muſt 
we ſubmit to meanneſs and contempt in this 


world, if this be the only ſcene of action 


we ſhall ever be concerned in? For a mean 
and baſe ſpirit is no virtue; and, for the 
ſame reaſon, it can be no virtue to be con- 
tented with a low fortune, to be patient 
under ſufferings, which if they will never 
be rewarded, is to be patiently miſerable, 


and that is ſtupidity and folly. And to 
have our converſation in heaven, to live 


upon 
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380 The Scripture evidence of _ 
upon the hopes of unſeen things, would 
be madneſs and diſtraction, if there were 
no heaven, and no unſeen things to be 
hoped for. | | 
The laws of our Saviour require us, in 
| ſome caſes, to ſacrifice the deareſt intereſts 
we have in this world, and life it ſelf, for 
his ſake; which would be a ſenſeleſs and 
unreaſonable command, if he did not in- 
tend to beſtow a better life on us. If there 
were no other life after this; no wiſe man 
would forfeit more for any religion, than 
it is worth in this world, and that would 
but reach a little way in ſuffering. Nor is 
our Saviour ſo unreaſonable, as to require 
it upon theſe terms; but tells us plainly, 
" Whojoever (ſays he) will ſave his life, ſhall 
Ie it; and whoſoever will be his liſe for my 
ſake, fhall find it : For what is a man pro- 
fited, if he ſhall gain the whole world, and 
loſe his own foul * Or what ſhall a man give 
in exchange for his ſoul The reaſons of 
moſt of the goſpel commands muſt be fetch- 
ed wholly from the other world, and a 
future judgment; ſo that altho* no ſuch 
expreſs mention had been made of a judg- 
ment to come, we ſhould have had the ſame 
evidence 
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evidence for it, that we have for the chriſ- 
tian religion it ſelf. | 


HAvING thus ſhewn the Scripture evi- 
dence of a future judgment, let us be per- 
ſuaded from hence, to improve this belief 
for the government of our lives; for that 
is the only end of faith and knowledge. 

Let us therefore endeavour to live as it 
becomes thoſe who ſhall certainly be judged. 

Let all our actions be conducted 701th 
great conſideration and advice. Raſhneſs and 
inadvertency, to do we know not what, in 
a heat and hurry, without conſidering whe- 
ther it be good or evil, right or wrong; 
doth not become thoſe who muſt be judged. 
To be judged, is to be called to an account, 
to give a reaſon for what we do; and there- 
fore we ought to conſider, what reaſon to 
give, before we do it. It will be an ill 
plea at the day of judgment to ſay, that 
we did not conſider what we did; that we 
lived without care, without thought, and 
without obſervation. For this is no allow 
able plea for any reaſonable creature; much 
leſs, for one who knows he muſt be judged. 

And as we ought to act with conſideration, 
ſo we muſt make it the ſtanding principle 
| De and 


| but what we can give a good account of; 
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and rule of our lives, never to do any thing; 


either what we know is our duty, or at 
leaſt what we are ſatisfied is very lawful 
and innocent to be done. For if we do 
thoſe things which we cannot account for, 
for which our own minds condemn us; 
how can we appear with any hope and con- 
fidence at the tribunal of God ? 

Laſtly, It becomes thoſe who muſt be 
judged, to judge themſelves, and to take a 
frequent and impartial account of their own 


lives and actions. The truth is, it is im- 


poſſible for any man, who knows he ſhall 
be judged, not to be very ſolicitous to know, 
what his judgment ſhall be. And this every 


man may in a great meaſure know, who 


impartially examines his own conſcience. 
For ſo St. John tells us: I our heart con- 
demn us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things; but if our heart, (that 


is, our conſcience well informed) condemy 
us not, then have wwe confidence towards God, 


This frequent examination of our ſelves, 
would keep a perpetual watch and guard 


upon our lives. After our greateſt care 


and caution, a x great many things will be 


: baſtily 
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haſtily done, and ſaid, which we cannot 
reconcile with the rules of prudence, and 
decency, and ſtrict virtue. But he Who 
frequently calls himſelf to an account, and 
obſerves / all theſe defects, will attain an 
habitual caution and watchfulneſs, and im- 
prove into great exactneſs of converſation, 
and all the graced and beauties of virtue. 

It is a very gpod rule, to call our ſelves 
to an account every night, for what we 
have done that day. This would make us 
reverence ourſelves, and our own conſcien- 
ces. But there is much more reaſon to do 
ſo, when we remember, that God obſerves 
all our actions, and will judge us for them, 
whether they be good, or whether they 
be evil, 


nr 
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SERMON XXIII 


That the dead, ſmall and great, ; 


muſt be judged. 


[From $ = x x LD E's Diſcourſe on Judgment. ; 


R E v. XX. 12. 


T ſaw the dead, fmall and great, Hand be- 
fore God. 


\HESE words are ſpoken of the 
general judgment at the laſt day. 
And leſt ſome perſons might think them- 
ſelves exempt from this judgment, namely, 
as being either too high to be called to an 
account, or, on the other hand, too low to 
be taken notice of; the author of my text 
includes both theſe ſpecially, in his pro- 
phetical viſion of the laſt judgment: Jau 


God. 

And the general declarations of the Scrip- 
tures are, that a// ſhall be judged. We are 
all alike God's creatures ; we are all equally 

- accountable 


the dead, SMALL and GREAT, ſtand before 
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accountable to him; and tho' we have very 
different talents, yet we have all ſome 
talent or other to improve for our maſter's. 
uſe. But becauſe theſe two ſorts of perſons 
I have mentioned are too apt to forget 
this, altho' they have as much occaſion to 
think of a judgment as any other perſons; 
J ſhall endeavour in this diſeourſe to re- 
mind them of it. 


8 as to the Rich and Great. Theſe 
muſt all be judged, how little ſoever they 
think of it, as well as the meaneſt men. 
It is true, great power and great riches 
make them reverenced and adored like ſo 
many deities in FH world; and they are 
willing to think of nothing further. All 
men court and flatter them, and make a 
great diſtinction between them and thoſe 
of a meaner rank and fortune; and this is 
apt to ſwell their minds. They look down 
upon the reſt of the world, as very much 
below them; and think they merit much, 
whenever they look up to God. For ſuch 
great men as they are, to worſhip God, and 
lift up their eyes ſometimes to heaven, 
they imagine is ſo great an honour to God, 

Vol. III. Cc and 
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and credit to religion, that a very little 
matter will be accepted from them. They 
fee human judicatures oftentimes haye great 
reſpect for men's perſons in judgment, and 
they hope God will conſider their quality 
too, and deal with them like princes, or 
nobles, or gentlemen. So that if theſe 


men believe they ſhall be judged, yet they 


perſuade themſelves that they ſhall not be 
Judged like other men; that God will wink 


at their faults, and have reſpect to their 
rank and quality, and excuſe them from 


the ſtrict obſervation. of thoſe. laws ich 
were made for meaner perſons. . 
i ſuppoſe you do not expect I mould 


gravely and ſerioufly confute ſuch vain con- 


ceits as theſe, which few men dare profeſs, 


and own, and defend, tho* they. lecretly | 
flatter themſelves with ſuch hopes, as is too 


viſible in their lives: But ſince men are 


apt to think ſuch things as they dare not 
ſpeak, it will be uſeful to ſuggeſt ſome 
wiſer thoughts to them, which may pre- 


vent ſuch imaginations, and bring the 


greateſt men living under the awe and ter- 


ror of the future dae. | 
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For what a vain imagination. is it, that 
God will have regard to earthly greatneſs 
in judging "the world! For what is this 

world; and all the greatneſs and glory of 


it, to him who made it? Great and fmall 


are but comparative terms; and nothing is 
great, when compared with that which is 
greater. Conſider the glory of our judge, 
when' he ſliall eome attended with myriads 
of angels; and then think bre little 3 
ing worms we are to him. 

We may obſerve in this world, that every 


rank and degree of men appears conſider= 


able to thoſe below them; but thoſe above 
uſe them as inferiors, and are not afraid 


to judge and correct them for their faults: 
And is there not a much greater diſtanee 


between God and the greateſt emperor, 
than there is between the greateſt emperor 


and one of his meaneſt ſubjects ? 


And ſince man is apt to boaſt of his 
power and greatneſs; let him conſider, 
who it is that made him ſo, who it is that 
made him to differ from the meaneſt beg⸗ 
gar. Who is it that advances princes to 
the throne, and cloaths them with glory 


and majeſty? Is not all power of God? 
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Are they not his miniſters and ſervants ? 


And are not all. ſervants accountable to 


their maſter ? And the greater their truſt 
and power is, have they not a greater ac- 
count to give? And is this a reaſon why 
they ſhould give none, hy they ſhould be 
exempted from dude wen an n giving 


an account? | 
But it is a . mog to o think oh 


that any man ſhould glory in power and 
greatneſs, or imagine himſelf too big to be 
Judged by Cod, or that God will have' any 


for, did he bur reflect u upon 0 oon Sow 


and condition in this world, it would con- 


vince him what a * inconſiderable erea- 


ture he is. 


„As great as any man is, Sos 18 aſt 
0 every accident, to all changes and vi- 
ciſſitudes of fortune. God can, and very 
often does, puniſh. him in this world; and 
then there is no reaſon to expect that he 


will not judge him in the next. Pain and 


ſickneſs ſtand in no awe of his greatneſs; 


and death is no more afraid of him than of 


a beggar. Thoſe who are reverenced like 
gods n earth, muſt die like men; and 
0 this 
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this puts an end to all their en For 
after a little funeral pomp is over, and they 
are laid in their graves with a little more 
ceremony than meaner men, they are for- 
ſaken of all their guards, and retinue, and 


dependants, and are left to be a prey for 


worms. And is this the creature too great 
to reverence and worſhip God, and too 
big to be judged; whom worms eat, n 
beggars walk over his grave! Ty 
This is the weak and frail ſtate of the 


greateſt men on earth. They go naked 


and unarmed into another world; ſtript of 
their power and fortunes, of Fiches' and 
honours, which dazzled the eyes of men 
here, and when they are gone, all men 
ſpeak their. minds freely of them, judge 
their lives and actions, arraign their me- 
mories, and revenge their injuries upon 
their graves. And when they are become 
little enough to be judged by men, ſurely 
they are not too big for God's judgment. 
Then the kings of the earth (as the author 
of my text expreſſeth it ) and the great 
men, and the rich men, and the chief cap- 


* and the mighty men, as well a —_ 5 


Bs Rev. vi. 15. 46, 17. 44-3 £0 _ 
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-bandman, and every freeman, ſpall hide them. 
ſelvet in ibe dens, aud in tlie rocks 'of tbe 
maumtains; and ſay to the: rocks: and moun- 
tains, Fall on us and hide us from the face 
'of him that fitteth on the:throne, and from 
the wrath of the lamb : For the great day of 
bis <orath 16 come 5 and. 102 hey be able 70 
Let them conſider is all _ are rich 
and great; who are ſo apt to forget God, 
and a future judgment. Riches profit not 
in the day of wrath, They cannot bribe 
God, as they do men. No power can pre- 
vail againſt the almighty. Proud and ſwell- 
ing titles are mere empty bubbles, which 
burſt and vaniſh into nothing in the next 
world. Men they are, and they muſt die 
like men, and ſhall be judged like men, 
and have much more reaſon to think of 
judgment than other men have, for they 
have a greater account to give, and are in 
more danger of giving a very bad account, | 
if they do not A and ed think 
of judgment 
What a * ruſt and a mighty temp- 
tation, are riches, and honour, and power! 
How much good, and how much hurt, 
nd ,, e may 


, 
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may ſuch men do in the world! And what 
a formidable thing is it, to give an account 
of all the good, that we might and ought 


to have done, and have not; and of all 


the evil we have done, by the abuſe of thoſe 
bleſſings of heaven, which we were in- 
truſted with to do good. by 

Honour and power always carry ſome 


great duties with them; they are not mere- 


ly intended to ſet ſome men above others, 
and to command outward reverence ; but 
they are for the good order and government 


of the world, to ſuppreſs and puniſh wick- 


edneſs, and to protect and encourage in- 


nocence and virtue. Such men are like the 
great luminaries of heaven, to direct and 


cheriſh the world with their light and in- 
fluence. | 
The like may be ſaid of riches ; which | 


is but a ſtewardſhip, and we muſt GN an 


| account of it. 


Unto whom much is given, of them ſhall 
much be required, Our account increaſes, 
as our riches, and honour, and power does, 
For the more opportunities we have of 
doing good, the more 1s expected from us. 
And the more we have. experienced the 
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divine bounty and goodneſs, the greater 


returns we owe of duty and gratitude. And 


therefore rich, and great, and powerful 
men, have more reaſon to think of judg- 


ment, than other men, becauſe they have a 
greater account to give; and nothing but the 
frequent and ſerious thoughts of judgment, 
will enable them to make a good account. 


I PROCEED now to the other fort of per- 


ſons.I mentioned ; namely, thoſe who are 
poor and calamitous, Theſe alſo are very 
apt to forget a future judgment, or think 


themſelves unconcerned in it. They are 


too little, they think, for judgment; as 
the others were too great. What ſhould 


God judge them for, whom he has intruſted 
with little or nothing; who can ſpare no 


time to worſhip God, for all the time they 


have is little enough to get bread in; who 


cannot be blamed (they think), if when 
they can get a little drink, they drink away 
ſorrow, and forget their wants and miſerieg 


For ſome few moments; or if they pilfer 
and ſteal or lye to get bread, neceſſity has 
no law, and makes ſuch actions innocent 


(they 
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(they hope) in them, as are W erimes 
in other men. OV BE 

By ſuch kind of ai as ha _ 
men excuſe away all concernment about 
religion; religion is above them; rich and 
happy people may be at leiſure for it, but 
they have enough to do to live. And thus 
it is proportionably in leſs degrees of poverty. 
Every condition of life which may be called 
poor, is apt to tempt men to be careleſs of 
religion, and unmindful of a future judg- 
ment. | 

Now what is to be ai to theſe men? 
Shall we prove that poor men ſhall be 
judged as well as rich? It would be imperti- 
nent even to attempt it. For if all man- 
kind are to be judged, the poor muſt be 
judged too, if they be men. 
Are not poor men able to give an account 
of their actions, and why then ſhould they 
not be called to an account for them? Are 
they not reaſonable creatures, and able to 
underſtand, and give a reaſon for what they 
do? And why then ſhould not God aſk a 
reaſon of them? If they have nothing to 
give an account of, no account ſhall be de- 
, but if they have, why ſhould 
they 
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they not give an account f [ what they | 
have, be it more or leſs ? Poor men ſhall 
give no account of riches, becauſe they have 
them not; but this does not hinder, but 
that they may give an account of their 
poverty, and of thoſe graces which become 
a poor and low fortune, 5 

They ſhall not be examined about their 
charity, when they had nothing to give; 
but they may for their thankfulneſs to God, 


and to their benefactors, They ſhall not 
be examined, how they uſed their riches, 


which they had not ; but they may be, how 
they bore their poverty; whether external 
poverty has taught them true poverty of 


ſpirit, humility, modeſty, patience in want 


and ſufferings, contentment with a little, 
ſubmiſſion to the will of God, and a chear- 
ful dependence on providence for their daily 
bread ; whether they have conſtantly prayed 
to God for the ſupply of their wants, as 
well as implored the help and aſſiſtance of 
the rich: Theſe are duties and virtues 


| which poverty teaches, and which poor 


men ought to exerciſe, and therefore which 
God may ang . e and judge 


them for. 


It 
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It is a very wild imagination, to think 


that poverty will excuſe mens pride, and 
rudeneſs, and inſolence; unleſs it be a virtue 


to be proud, when men have no temptation 


to it, and have nothing to be proud of. 
Will poverty excuſe ſſoth and zdleneſs ? 


When men have nothing to live by but 


their hands, is that a reaſon why they 


ſhould not work? When men are able to 
work, and get their own living; is poverty 


an excuſe for begging and hving idly, 
upon the charity and. FRG of other 
men ? 


But above all 3 poverty is che moſt 


unreaſonable and ſenſeleſs excuſe for irreli- 


gion, for neglecting the worſhip of God. For 


certainly, if any thing will make us ſen- 
ſible, how much we ſtand in need of God, 


poverty will. Rich men, whoſe coffers are 


full of treaſure, who have goods laid up 
for many years, are apt to forget God, be- 

cauſe they think they have no preſent need 
of him. They have no occaſion they 
think) to beg their daily bread of him, who 
have enough to laſt their lives, and to main- 
tain their poſterity in luxury, when they 
are yu. But methinks poor men, who 


have 
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396 That the dead, ſmall and great, 


have no proviſions beforehand, and know 


not where they ſhall have their bread the 


next day, ſhould: be: very ſenſible that they 
hve upon providence, | and have nothing 


elſe to truſt to. And would not any one 
reaſonably expect, that ſuch men would 
be very devout worſhippers of God, would 


pray conſtantly and heartily to him, to take 
them into his care, when they have nothing 
but the providence of God to depend on. 
One would think ſuch men ſhould above all 


things take care to pleaſe God, and to make 
him their friend and patron ; for if he caft 
them off, they have.no other refuge. That 


is a profane irreligious mind indeed, whom 


want and diſtreſs will not drive to God. 


So that, you ſee, religion is the buſineſs, 


and ought to be the care of poor men as 
well as of the rich. There are graces and 


virtues for them to exerciſe, proper for their 
ſlate of life. And therefore they ſhall be 
judged as well as the rich, and ought fre- 
quently to think of a future judgment, and 


to hve under the conſtant awe and ſenſe 
ME ts 


The conſtant ſenſe of a future judgment 
1s indeed very neceſſary for all mankind, to 
* 
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goveri their lives, and to prepare their 


accounts; but beſides this, it is of the 


greateſt uſe to poor men of any other; for 
it will in a great meaſure Help. k to cure their 
E or to make it ealy. | 

- In ordinary caſes, a man who lives under 
2 conſtant ſenſe of judgment, cannot be 
poor to extremity. For the ſenſe of judg- 
ment will make him diligent, . and induſ- 


trious, and honeſt, and frugal, and tem- 


perate, and a devout worſhipper of God; 
which are all thriving virtues, and will not 


ſuffer a man to be miſerably poor. The 
diligent hand maketh rich; and when it 


doth not make rich, it at leaſt, prevents 
poverty. Inflexible honeſty gives a man 


reputation in the world, brings him into 
buſineſs and employment, and that is a 
way to thrive.” Frugality and temperance 


fave what is got, and increaſe. the ſtore. 
And reverence and devotion for God brings 


down bleſſings on them, and gives ſucceſs 
to their honeſt labours ; and we know it is 
the bleſſing of God which maketh rich. 


The experience of the world, as well as 


the reaſon of the thing, proves this. 'The 
miſerable poor are generally the moſt cor- 


rupt 
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rupt and profligate part of mankind; the 


very reproach of human nature. And if 


we make any curious obſervations about it, 
we ſhall generally find, that it is not their 
poverty which makes them wicked; but 
their wickedneſs makes them poor. Yo 


| ſhall very rarely ſee an honeſt, induſtrious; 


fober, pious man, but makes a very good 
ſhift to live comfortably in the world, un- 
teſs the times prove very. hard indeed. And 
in this caſe ſuch induſtrious poor ſeldom 


want friends. For every one who knows 


them, is ready to help them. And there- 


fore poor men ought to think of à future 


judgment, not only to ſave their ſouls, but 
to teach them to live in the world, to des 
liver them from the extreme preffures of 
want. And this is a double obligation upon 


poor perſons to think frequently of a future 


judgment, that it is neceſſary to provide a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence for them in this 


world, and to ſave their fouls 1 in the next. 


But whether this remove their poverty 
or no, it will ſupport them under it, and 


make them patient and contented with their 
portion here, If they govern their lives 


under the ſenſe of a future judgment, it 


Will 


iy of — prot hand 
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will fuppart them under the meanneſs and 
calamities ef their. preſent fortune, with 


better . They will then contemplate 
Lazarus in Abrabam's boſom, and comfort 
themſelves with the change of their con- 
ditien, as ſoon as they remove into the other 
world. There they ſhall hunger no more, 
nor thirſt any more. Their wants and fafs 
ferings in this world, if they bear them 
well, ſhall be greatly rewarded; and tho” 


they grovel in the duſt here, they ſhall then 


ſhine forth like the ſun, in the kingdom of 
their father. It is a miſerable condition 
indeed, to remove from a dunghill to hell ; 


but a dunghull is a palace, if it will ad- 
vance us to heaven. Nothing but theſe 
things can make extreme poverty tolerable; 


but ſuch hopes as theſe will make the pooreſt 
man rich and happy. 


WIERETORE, let us all, both rich and 


poor, mind the buſineſs of religion; as 


being that, which will render our condition 
happy or miſerable to all eternity. Since 
we muſt all be judged, let us live in con- 
ſtant expectation of it. And this is the 


concluſion which Solomon made, after a long | 
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400 That the dead, ſmall and great, Gr. 
and exact inquiry into the actions of men, 
and of all things that are done under the 
ſun: Let us hear the concluſion, ſays he, of 
the whole matter; Fear God, and keep. his 
commandments, for this is the WHOLE of man. 
For God will bring every work into judgment, 
with every ſecret thing, whether it be $000, | 
or her it be evil. 


SERMON XXIV: 


of Religious Perſecution: 
[From Biſhop TAYLOR“ Liberty of babs 


LUKE IX: 54, 55, £6. 

Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from Heaven, and conſume them, 
even as Elias did? 

But he turned, and rebuked them, and ſaid, 

Le know not what manner of ſpirit ye are of: 


For the ſon of man is not come to d efrey 


mens lives, bat to Jave them. 


HE occaſion of theſe words, na- 
turally conducts our thoughts to the 
conſideration of that important inquiry, 
how far men are to be perſecuted upon 
account of their religious principles or per- 
ſuaſions. 

It is well known, that the Jews and Sa- 
maritans were at utter variance in reſpect to 
their religion; inſomuch that they would 
Vol. III. D d have 
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402 Of Religious Perſecution.” 
have no kind of dealings or converſation 
one with the other. And we read in this 


chapter, that our Saviour ſetting himſelf as 


if he would go to Jeruſalem, ſent meſſen- 
gers before him; who went, and entred 
into a village of the Samaritans, to make 
ready for him. 8 

But the Samaritans, in zeal to their pro- 
feſſion, would not receive him; becauſe his 
face was as though he would go to Jeru- 
ſalem. 

And when his diſciples * and John 
ſaw this, in the true vindictive ſpirit of 
prejudice and oppoſition, they ſaid unto 


our Lord, Lord, wilt thou that we com- 


mand fire to come down from heaven, and con- 
fume them, even as Elias did? 

But our Lord, whoſe doctrine and inſtitu- 
tion was of the direct contrary influence 
and tendency, turned, and rebuked them, 


and ſaid, Ye know not what manner of ſpirit 


ye are of: For the fon of man is not come t9 
deftroy mens lives, but to fave them. And 
no other reſentment was ſhewed upon this 
occaſion; but they turned away, and went 
unto another village. Exhibiting herein to 


us a . N of the demeanor to be 
| uſed 


SERM.XXIV. Of Religious Perſecution. 40 3 


uſed by us towards perſons differing from 


us in ſpeculative opinions, 

Now in order to treat more clearly and 
explicitely upon this ſubject, I firſt of all 
lay down this propoſition and diſtinction: 
That zo chriſtian ought to be put to death, 
or otherwiſe directly perſecuted for bis opinion, 
which doth not teach wickedneſs or impiety. 
If it plainly and apparently brings in a 
crime, and he himſelf doth act it, or 
encourage it; then the matter of fact is 


puniſhable, according to its proportion or 
malignity. As, if he preaches treaſon or ſe- 


dition; his opinion is not his excuſe, becauſe 
it introduceth a crime. A man is neverthe- 
leſs a traitor, for believing it lawful to com- 
mit treaſon; and a man is a murderer if he 
kills his brother unjuſtly, altho' he thinks 
he doth God good ſervice in it. Matters of 
fact are equally judicable, whether the prin- 
ciple of them be from within or from with- 
out. And if a man could pretend to in- 
nocence, in being ſeditious, blaſphemous, 
or perjured, by perſuading himſelf that it 
is lawful; there would be as great a gate 
opened to all iniquity, as would entertain 
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404 Of Religious Perſecution. 
all the pretences, the deſigns, the impoſ- 


tures, and diſguiſes of the world. 

And therefore God hath taken order, that 
all rules concerning matters of fact and 
good life ſhall be ſo clearly ſet forth, that 


without the crime of the man, he cannot 


be ignorant of all his practical duty. And 
therefore the apoſtles and primitive teachers 
made no ſcruple of condemning ſuch per- 


ſons for hereticks, as did patronize a ſin. 


He that teacheth others to {in, is worſe than 
he that commits the crime; as much worſe, 
as the miſchief is more univerſal, or as a 
fountain is greater than a drop of water 
taken from it. 

He that writes treaſon, or preaches 
fedition, and perſuades it to the people, is 
the greateſt traytor and incendiary; and his 
opinion in that reſpect is the fountain of a 
fin, and therefore could not be entertained 


in his underſtanding upon weakneſs, or 


innocent prejudice. He cannot, from Scrip- |} 
ture or divine revelation, have any pretence, 
to colour that ſo fairly, as to ſeduce either a 

wiſe or an honeſt man. 
If it refts in the mind, and goes no fur- 
ther; it is not cognizable by human judica- 
1” ture : 
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ture: But if it be publiſhed, and comes 
from the thought into action; then it be- 
comes matter of fact in principle and in 
perſuaſion, and is juſt ſo puniſhable, as is 
the crime that it perſuades. Such were they, 


of whom St. Paul * complains, who brought 


in damnable doctrines and hereſies; and his 
wiſhing them to be cut off, is juſt concern- 
ing them, take it in any ſenſe of rigour 
and ſeverity, ſo it be proportionable to the 
crime, or criminal doctrine. Such were 
thoſe of whom God ſpake in the 13th chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy : F any prophet tempts 


to idolatry ſaying, Let us go after other Gods, 


he ſball be flain. But theſe do not come 
into this queſtion. But the propoſition is to 
be underſtood, concerning queſtions diſpu- 
table in the matter of underſtanding ; which 
alſo, notwithſtanding that law of Moſes, 
ſuch falſe prophets were permitted to enter- 
tain; as appears beyond exception, in the 


great diviſions and diſputes between the 
Phariſees and the Sadducees. 


It is not denied, but that certain and 
known idolatry, or any other fort of practi- 
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456 Of Religious Perſecution. 
cal impiety, together with the doctrine on 
which it 1s founded, may be puniſhed cor- 
porally ; becauſe it is no other but matter 
of fact: But no matter of mere opinion, 
No errors that of themſelves are not ſins, 
are to be proſecuted or puniſhed by Gn 


or corporal inflictions. | 
And this I propoſe to make appear From 


cauſe of ſeldom erring. But when divinity 
is ſwelled up to ſo great a body, when the 
. ſeveral queſtions which the peeviſhneſs and 
N wantonneſs of ſeventeen ages have com- 
menced are brought together, and from all 
9 theſe queſtions ſomething is drawn into the 
| common mals ; it is impoſſible for any in- 
duſtry to conſider ſo many particulars, in 
the infinite numbers of queſtions, as are 
neceſſary to be conſidered, before we can 


with certainty determine any. And after 
all 


j the ſeveral conſiderations following. | 
| FiRsT, It is eaſy for us in ſuch matters tb , 
j be decerved. So long as the chriftian religion : 
j was a plain profeſſion of the articles of be- | L 
f lief, and a hearty proſecution of the rules F 
of good life; the fewneſs of the articles, 2 
and the clearneſs of the rule, were the N 
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all the conſiderations which we can have in 


a whole age, we are not ſure not to be 
deceived. The obſcurity of ſome queſtions, 
the nicety of ſome articles, the intricacy of 
ſome revelations, the variety of human un- 
derſtandings, the windings of logick, the 
tricks of adverſaries, the ſubtilty of ſophiſ- 
ters, the engagement of educations, per- 
ſonal affections, the portentous number of 


writers, the infinity of authorities, the vaſt- 
neſs of ſome arguments (as conſiſting in 


the enumeration of many particulars), the 
uncertainty of others, the ſeveral degrees of 
probability, the difficulties of Scripture, the 
invalidity of the proofs of tradition, the 
oppoſition of all exterior arguments to each 
other, and their open conteſtation, the pub- 


lick violence done to authors and records, 


the private arts and ſupplantings, the ſatiſ- 
fyings, the indefatigable induſtry of ſome 
men to abuſe all underſtandings and all per- 
ſuaſions into their own opinions; theſe, and 
thouſands more, even all the difficulty of 
things, and all the weakneſſes of man, and 


all the arts of the devil, have made it im- 


poſſible for any man, in ſo great a variety 
of matter, not to be deceived. No man 
D d 4 pretends 
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403 Of Religjous Perfecution. 
pretends to it but the pope; and no man is 


more deceived than he 1 18 in that very N 
ticular. 


FROM honey proceeds a danger which is 
conſequent hereunto ; for if we, who are 
ſo apt to be deceived, and fo inſecure in our 
reſolution of queſtions diſputable, ſhould 
perſecute one diſagreeing from us, we are 


not ſure that we do not fight againſi God. 


For if his propoſition. be true, and perſe- 
cuted ; then, becauſe all truth is derived 


from God, this proceeding is againſt God, 


and therefore (upon Gamaliel's —— 
this is not to be done, leſt peradventure we 
be found to fight againſt God : Of which 
becauſe we can, have no ſecurity i in this caſe, 


we have all the guilt of a doubtful or an 


uncertain conſcience, For if there be no 
ſecurity in the thing, the conſcience in ſuch 
caſes is as uncertain as the queſtion is. And 
if the conſcience be not doubtful, where it 
is uncertain; it is becauſe the man is not 
wiſe, but as confident as nora, the firſt 


cuſe. 
And it is Very eee, for a 
man 


wand 8 — „ 


8 RM. XXIV. Of Religious Perſecution. 40 
man tO perſecute another certainly, for a 


propoſition, that if he were wiſe, he would 
know is not certain; at leaſt, the other per- 


ſon may innocently be uncertain of it. If 
he be killed, he is certainly killed; but if 
he be called heretick, at is not ſo certain that 


he is an heretick, It would be good there- 


fore, that proceedings were according to 


evidence, and the rivers not {well over the 


banks, nor a certain definitive ſentence of 
death paſſed upon ſuch perſuaſions as can- 


not certainly be defined, 
And this argument is of ſo much the 
more force, becauſe we ſee, that the greateſt. 


perſecutions. that ever have been, were 


againſt truth, even againſt chriſtianity it 
ſelf. And it was a prediction of our blefſed 


| Saviour, that perſecution ſhould be the lot 


of true believers. And if we compute the 
experience of what chriſtians have ſuffered, 
and the prediction that truth ſhould ſuffer, 


| with thoſe few inſtances of hereticks that 


have ſuffered ; it is odds, but that perſecu- 
tion is on the wrong ſide; and that it is 


error and hereſy that are cruel and tyranni- 


cal; eſpecially ſince the truth of Jeſus 
Eaciit, and of his religion, is ſo meek, fo 
| charitable, 
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charitable, and fo merciful: And we may, 
in this caſe, exactly uſe the words of St. 
Paul, But as then, he that was born after 
the fleſh, perſecuted him that was born after 
the ſpirit, even fo it is now; and ſo it ever 
will be till Chriſt's ſecond coming. | 


FURTHER: Whoever perſecutes thoſe 
that differ from him, arms all the world 
againſt himſelf, when the ſcale of authority 
returns to the other ſide; and then, what 
can he urge for mercy to himſelf, that ſnew- 
ed none to others? If he ſays, that he is to 
be ſpared becauſe he believes true, but the 
other was juſtly perfecuted becauſe he was 
in error, this is ridiculous. For his adver- 
ſary as conſtantly believes him to be an here- 
tick, as he believes his adverſary to be ſuch; 
and whether he be or no, being the thing 
in queſtion, of this he is not to be his own 
judge, but he that hath authority on his ſide 
will be ſure to judge againſt him; So that 


what either fide may indifferently make uſe 


of, it is good that neither of them would 
do ſo; becauſe neither fide can with reaſon 
ſufficient do it, in prejudice of the other. 
If a man will ſay, that every man muſt 
| take 
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take his adventure, and if it happens for 


authority to be with him, he will perſecute 
his adverſaries ; and if it turns againſt him, 


he will bear it as well as he can, and hope | 
for a reward of martyrdom and innocent 


ſuffering : Beſides that this is ſo equal to be 
faid of all ſides; and beſides that this is a 


way to make an eternal diſunion of hearts 


and charities, and that it will make Chriſ- 
tendom nothing but a ſlaughter houſe, and 

a perpetual butchery; and as faſt as mens 
wits grow wanton, or confident, or proud, 
or abuſed, ſo often there will be new exe- 
cutions and maſſacres ;—beſides all this, it 
is moſt unreaſonable and unjuſt; as being 
contrary to thoſe laws of juſtice and charity 


whereby we are bound, with greater zeal to 


ſpare and preſerve an innocent perſon, than 


to condemn a guilty one; and there is 


leſs malice and iniquity in ſparing the guilty, 
than in condemning the good. Becauſe it 
is in the power of men, to remit a guilty 


perſon to the divine judicature, and (for 


divers cauſes) not to uſe ſeverity; but in no 
caſe is it lawful, neither hath God at all 
given to man a power, to condemn ſuch 
perſons, as cannot be proved other than 


- pious, 
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pious and innocent. And therefore it is 
better, if it ſhould ſo happen, that we 
ſhould ſpare the innocent perſon, and one 
that is actually deceived, than that upon 
the turn of the wheel, the true believers 
ſhould be deſtroyed. 5 


AND this very reaſon, he that had autho- 
rity ſufficient, and abſolute, to make laws, 


was pleaſed to urge as a reaſonable induce- 


ment, for the eſtabliſhing of that law which 
he made for the indemnity of erring per- 
ſons. It was in the parable of the fares, 
mingled with the good ſeed in the lord's 
field. The good ſeed are the children of 
the kingdom; the tares are the children of 
the wicked one: Upon this comes the pre- 
cept, Gather not the tares by themſelves, but 


let them bath grow together till the harveſt, 


that is, till the day of judgment. 


MaoREOVER : To perſecute him who dif- 
fers from us, is extremely imprudent; and 
that, whether he be in error, or he be a 
true believer. If he be a true believer, then 
it is a clear caſe, that we do open violence 


to God, and his ſervants, and his truth. If 
: | he 
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he be in error, what greater folly and ſtu- 
pidity can there be, than to give to error 
the glory of martyrdom, and the advan- 
tages which are accidentally conſequent to a 
perſecution? For- as it was true of the 
martyrs of old, that the increaſe of their 

trouble was the increaſe of their confidence, 
and the eſtabliſhment of their perſuaſions; 
ſo it is in all falſe opinions: For that an 
opinion is true or falſe, is foreign or acci- 
dental to the conſequences and advantages 
it gets by being affficted. And there is a 
popular pity, that follows all perſons in 
miſery; and that compaſſion breeds like- 
neſs of affections; and that very often pro- 
duceth likeneſs of perſuaſion; and ſo much 
the rather, becauſe there ariſes a jealouſy 
and pregnant ſuſpicion, that they who per- 
ſecute an opinion are deſtitute of ſufficient 
arguments to confute it, and that the . 
man is the beſt diſputant. 

For if thoſe arguments which they have 
for their own doctrine were a fufficient 
ground of confidence and perſuaſion, men 
would be more willing to uſe thoſe means, 
which are better compliances with human 
underſtanding, which do more naturally 


fatisfy 
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fatisfy it, which are more humane and chrif- 
tian, than that way, which ſatisfies none, 
which deſtroys many, which provokes more, 
and which makes all men jealous. 

To which we may add, that thoſe who 

die for their opinion, leave in all men great 
arguments of the heartineſs of their belief, 
of the confidence of their perſuaſion, of 
the piety and innocency of their perſons, of 
the purity of their intention and ſimplicity 
of purpoſes ; that they are perſons totally 
difintereſted, and ſeparate from deſign. 
For no intereſt can be ſo great, as to be 
put in balance againſt a man's life and his 
ſoul. And he does very imprudently ſerve 
his ends, who ſeeingly and foreknowingly 
loſeth his life in the proſecution of them. 
It is juſt as if a man ſhould offer to die for 

another, upon condition he might receive 

a ſum of money when he had done his 

work. It is certainly an argument of a 

great love, and a great confidence, and a 

great ſincerity, and a great hope, when a 

man lays down his life in atteſtation of a 3 
propoſition. Greater love than this hath 4 
no man, than to lay down his life (faith our p 


Saviour). And altho' laying of a wager is 
- an 
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an argument of confidence more than truth, 

yet laying /uch a wager, ſtaking of a man's 
ſoul, and pawning his life, gives an hearty 
teſttmony that. the perſon is honeſt, reſigned, 
charitable, and noble. And it may be queſ- 


tioned, whether truth can do a perſon or a 


| cauſe more advantages, than theſe can do 
to an error. And therefore, beſides the 
impiety, there is great imprudence, in ca- 
nonizing an heretick, and conſecrating an 
error, by ſuch means; which were better 
preſerved as encouragements of truth, and 
comforts to real and true martyrs. 


TO all which we may add, that to per- 
ſecute thoſe that differ from us in opinion, 
is alſo unnatural, and unreaſonable. Un- 
natural ; for the underſtanding being a 
thing wholly ſpiritual, cannot be reſtrained, 
and therefore neither can it be puniſhed by 
corporal afflictions. And ſince all puniſh- 
ments, in a prudent government, are in- 
flicted upon the offender, either for cure or 
prevention; and ſince no puniſhment of the 
body can cure a diſeaſe in the ſoul; it is 
diſproportionable in nature, and in all civil 

oY govern- 
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vipverament; to puniſh where the puniſh⸗ 
ment can do no good. It may be an act of 
tyranny, but never of juſtice. For an 
opinion is never the more true or falſe for 
being perſecuted. Some men have believed 
it the more, as being provoked into a con- 
fidence, and vexed into a reſolution ; but —Y 

the thing it ſelf is not the truer. And tho 
the executioner may confute a man by an 
argument not to be gainſaid, yet he cannot 


80 89 a 


convince his underſtanding; for ſuch pre- ] 
miſes _ infer no concluſion, but that of : 
a man's life. Arid a wolf may as well 5 
| give laws to the underſtanding, as he whoſe . 
UiRates are only propounded iti violence; 5. 
and written in blood. And a dog is as « 
capable of a law as a man, if there be no 1 
choice in his obedience, and no reaſon to YN 
dire& his choice.—And as it is unnatural; h 
ſo it is unreaſonable, that orie man ſhould d 
force another to be of his opinion, becauſe .H 
he is backed with power; as if he that can 1 


Kill a man cannot but, be infallible: And if 
he be _ why ſhould he do violence to -— 
that man's conſcience, only becauſe he can 0 
do violence to his perſon? 


5 | 5 
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In ſhort: Force in matters of opinion 
ran do no good, but is very apt to do Hurt. 
For no man can change his opinion when 
he will; or be fatisfied in his feaſon that 
his AE is falſe; only becauſe it is diſ- 
countenanced. If a man could change his 


opinion when he has a mind, he might cure 


many inconveniencies of his life: All his 
fears and his ſorrows would ſoon diſband, 
if he would but alter his opinion, whereby 
he is perſuaded, that ſuch an accident that 
afflicts him is an evil, and ſuch an object 
formidable. Let him but believe himſelf 
impregnable, or that he receives a benefit 
when he is plundered, diſgraced, impriſoned, 

condemned, and afflicted ; neither his ſleeps 
need to be diſturbed, nor his quietneſs diſ- 
compoſed. But if a man cannot change 
his opinion when he pleaſes; nor even 
doth ſo, heartily or reſolutely, but when he 
cannot do otherwiſe; then, to uſe force, 
may make him an hypocrite, but never to 
be a right believer. 


| FiNALLY: It is one of the glories of 


the chriſtian religion, that it was ſo pious, 
Vol. III. Le excellent, 
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excellent, miraculous, and perſuaſive; that 


it came in upon its own piety and wiſdom, 


with no other force but a torrent of argu- 


ments and demonſtrations of the ſpirit; 


like a mighty ruſhing wind, to beat down 
all ſtrong holds, and every high thought 
and imagination; but towards the perſons of 
men, it was always full of meekneſs and 
charity, compliance and toleration, con- 
deſcenſion and bearing with one another, 
reftering perſons overtaken with an error, 
in the ſpirit of meekneſs, confidering leſt we 
.alſo be tempted, | 

And it would be a mighty diſparagement 
to ſo glorious an inſtitution, that in its 
principle it ſhould be merciful and humane, 


and in the promotion and propagation of 


it fo inhuman. And it would be impro- 


bable and unreaſonable, that violence ſhould 
be uſed in the perſuaſion of one propoſi- 
tion, and yet in the perſuaſion of the whole 
religion nothing like it. To do fo, may 
ſerve the end of a temporal prince, but 
never promote the honour of Chriſt's king- 
dom, the ſenſe. and ſpirit whereof is de- 


ſcribed in thoſe excellent words of St. Paul 
_ (with 
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(with which I ſhall conclude): The ſervant 
of the Lord muſt not flrive, but be gentle 
unto all men, in meekneſs infirutting thoſe 
that oppoſe themſelves, if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the acknowledg- 
ng of the truth, 
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muſt needs be of dangerous conſequence, to 


SERMON XXV. 


Sincerity ineffectual without a good 


Life. 
From C AG ET 1's Third Volume.) 


HI. Fs 10. 


That ye may approve things that are excellent, 


that ye may be SINCERE, and without 


m—__ till the day of Chrift. 


O man that conſiders what he ſays, 
pretends to the comforts of religion, 
but upon the ſuppoſition of his own An- 
cerity. We are aſhamed, upon other terms, 
to expect the pardon of our ſins, the favour 


of God, and everlaſting life. And indeed, 


one main and neceſſary ground of every 
good man's confidence towards God, is the 
conſcience of his ſincerity. So that a great 
ſtreſs is laid upon this attainment, and in 
truth not without reaſon. But therefore it 


be 
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be miſtaken in the judgment we make of 
our ſelves, in reference to this quality ; and 
it is therefore equally dangerous, to be miſ- 
taken in the judgment we make concerning 
the thing it ſelf. | 
 Eyery body knows wherein ſincerity 79- 
wards one another conſiſteth, that is, in per- 


forming promiſes, in dealing ingenuouſly, 


and in intending and doing that kindneſs to 
our neighbour, which we have made him 
to expect from us. We underſtand theſe 


parts of ſincerity, becauſe we expect them 
from others. Our intereſt, in this caſe, 


happens to ſecure us from miſtake. But 
that ſincerity is of a much larger extent, 
upon which a good man builds his hope in 


God, and his comfort at the hour of death: 


It is what comprehends all other duty to 
God, and man, and our ſelves. It is that 


whereby his whole converſation is governed. 


It is what our Saviour, in the parable of 
the ſower, calls the honeſt and good heart. 


It is purity of intention, love of the truth, 
and impartiality in obedience. It is a far 


more excellent quality, than Zhey repreſent 
it, who ſupport their confidence of their 
pwn good ſtate, by a perſuaſion, that Ged 
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will accept of their ſincerity, while the 
ways in which they are engaged, would 
give them little cauſe of comfort, if they 
were thoroughly examined and underſtood. 


To avoid ſuch dangerous miſtakes, we 
muſt in the firſt place beware of truſting 


to imperfect accounts of ſincerity; for in- 
ſtance, ſuch as this, — that a man be the ſame 
mn reality, that he is in appearance, For 


| tho? this is neceſſary to the character of a 


ſincere man, yet it is by no means ſufficient, 


If this were enough, then every ſhameleſs 
libertine, every bold malefactor, in not 


diſſembling his vices to the world, were 


equally honeſt with profeſſors of the truth, 


and ſufferers for righteouſneſs ſake. Some- 


thing elſe muſt be added to this rule, to 


make it a teſt of an honeſt man, that is, he 
muſt pretend to piety and virtue ; and if he 
anſwers that pretence, by inward temper 
of mind, and practice in hand then ie hath 
true ſincerity. 

Neither 1s it ſufficient. for this purpoſe, 
to be true to the perſuaſion we are of, not 
omitting what in duty we believe our ſelves 


bound to do, nor doing what we believe 
our — bound to forbear. Now this is alſo 


Judged 
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judged abſolutely neceſſary to the nature of 
ſincerity, that tho' the perſuaſion be errone- 


ous, a man 1s bound to follow it. And it 
is a vain thing to go about to prove, that a 


man ought not to follow the dictates of his 


| conſcience, that he may without fin act 
contrary to his own judgment of what he 
ought to do or avoid. And the reaſon is 


plain; becauſe no body can do this, but he 


is preſently conſcious to himſelf of evil 


doing: AndI think he has a very hard taſk, 
who undertakes to ſhew, that a man may 
be honeſt in that very thing, wherein he 
| knows himſelf to be a knave. ; 

So that this is unavoidably neceſſary to 
ſincerity, namely, to govern the practice 
by conſcience, or by perſuaſion, concerns 
ing good and evil, But then this is not 


enough. For if it were, he that ſhould act 
the greateſt villanies, under a perfuaſjon that 


they were deeds worthy of praiſe, would 
be as honeſt a man, as if his confcience had 
led him to no actions, but what were truly 
virtuous and good. — But this is a conclu- 
ſion that is not to be endured. It is eaſy to 
diſcern, how pernicious and inſufferable the 
coblequenges of it would be; and it will 
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not be hard to ſhew, that it is in it ſelf falſe; 
and therefore, that to this character of a 
ſincere man, that he follows his conſcience 
or judgment in his practice, we muſt add 
ſomething elſe to make it compleat, and 
that is, that his judgment be vightiy in- 
Jermed what he is to do and what he is to 
avoid in obedience to God's will, and that 
he believes all that truth which is neceſſary 
to ſuch obedience. 
And this is that which I ſhall endeavour | 
to make out, - that ſincerity doth not only 
exclude groſs hypocriſy, and that diſhoneſty 
of which a man cannot but be conſcious to 
himſelf; but that it implies moreover, the 
doing of that which God requires in all our 
ways, and by conſequence the &nowledge of 
that duty which God hath ſhewn to us, and 
the belief of that truth which he hath made 
known, to bring us to FEPEntaNce, and 

thereby to ſalvation. 
Theſe are points neceſſary to be cleared; 
becauſe moſt men do not deſire they ſhould 
rove true. We would be ſo eaſy, when 
we think of God and another world, that 
we love not to take pains enough to be ſafe. 
But he only that is upon ſafe grounds, has 
reaſon 
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reaſon to be ſatisfied in himſelf. And there- 
fore let me put you in mind, what thoſe 
grounds are 1n the caſe before us, which 1s 
of no leſs concern than our eyerlaſting ſal- 
vation. 

Firſt of all "= 3 Whatever elſe is im 
plied in ſincerity, it undoubtedly includes 
the keeping of God's commandments. We 
truſt, that God will accept the ſincere doing 


of his will; but then we mult be ſure that 


it be done, and not truſt in vain words, as 
if ſincerity would ſerve us inſtead of well 
doing. | 
If we underſtand what we ſay, we can 
mean nothing leſs by ſincerity towards God, 
than a religious ſenſe of God's authority, 
and of his infinite perfections; and to make 
this the end and reaſon of our actions, that 
we pleaſe him in all our ways. 90 that it 
ſignifies, a pious diſpoſition of mind, which 
leads us to all obedience, and which indeed 
makes our ſervice fit to be regarded, 

And therefore it is a fooliſh thing, to 
make the pretence of that, an excuſe for 


many and great faults ; which, in the truth 


and reality thereof, is the undoubted cauſe 
of committing the feweſt, It ſtands not 
| with 
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with common ſenſe to imagine, that inſtead 
of recommending our obedience, it ſhould 
recommend our fin, to the acceptance of 
God. We may as well thank a man for 
his good meaning, in a thing wherein he 
hath dealt very treacherouſly. 
If it were allowable thus, for our own. 
eaſe, to divide a ſincere mind from a good 
life; be certainly would need a great deal 
of ſincerity, whoſe conſcience is loaded 
with the repetition of moſt grievous fins : 
and yet, if we will not talk abſurdly, he 
hath very little of it, if any at all. 

It is true indeed, that a ſincere man may 
fall into heinous tranſgreſſion; but then, 
fo far as the temptation hath made him an 
evil doer, ſo far it hath corrupted his ſin- 
cerity ; and he hath no way to return into 
the grace of God, but by repentance, and 
_ reformation. 

The Scripture deſcribes the uprightneſs of 
Job, by his fearing God, and eſchewing - 
evil. Thus St. Paul's rejoicing was ground- 
ed upon this, that he had his converſation 
in the world in ſimplicity and godly ſincerity. 
And this very place, where he prays that 
the Philippians might be /ncere, he farther 
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explains himſelf by adding, and without 
offence till the day of Chriſt, being filled with 
the fruits of righteouſneſs, which are by 
| Jeſus Chriſt, unto the praiſe and glory of 
God. 

The wk is, he that nid upon 
his ſincerity, but confiders not how he has 
lived, begins at the wrong end. For there 
18 no place for that queſtion, whether we 
be ſincere or not, till we are firſt conſcious 

of well doing. When we have eſchewed 
evil, and done the thing that is good; then, 
and not till then, it is reaſonable to inquire, 
whether we have in thus doing been in- 
fluenced by pious and virtuous intentions, 
or whether we have ſpoĩled all by directing 
our good deeds to corrupt ends. And tho? 
we ſhould' not be unwilling to admit this in 
the general; yet it is impoſſible we ſhould 


deny it, when we come to particulars. For 


inſtance, we are to give alms; not for this 
end, to be ſeen of men; but in obedience 
to God, in charity to the poor, and in be- 
lief of God's rewards : But ſurely he is in 
no condition tomake this queſtion, Whether 
he gives to be ſeen of men, who gives no 
alms at all, 
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The greateſt difficulty is, to convince 
men, that a ſincere and honeſt mind doth 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe, the wunder/tanding of 
that duty which God requires, and the be- 
lief of that truth which he hath revealed, 
to bring us to repentance and obedience. 
For it may be ſaid perhaps, that tho? it be 
in a man's power, to conform his practice 
to his judgment; yet his belief is not in 
his own power. If things appear to him 
otherwife than they are, how can he help 
that ? If he be miſtaken, he is rather to' be 
pitied than condemned]; it ſeems to be his 
unhappineſs, but not his fault. 

Now indeed, this may be reaſonably ſaid 
in ſeveral cafes, where the miſtake lies in 
things of leſſer moment, and where it doth 
not lead to any evil practice: And I do not 
ſay, that ſincerity ſuppoſes a man to be free 
from all error in queſtions of religion; for 
then no man could be honeſt, unleſs he 
were infallible. But then, there are ſome 
things, in which it is not conſiſtent with 
the honeſty of a chriſtian, or of a man, to 
be deceived; namely, where the truth is 
plain by natural reaſon, or by particular 
revelation, and where the error is groſs, and 
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of dangerous conſequence; if the truth be 
propounded with due evidence, and if there 
be ſufficient means to diſcover the error. 


There are many points, in which it is 


evident that an honeſt man cannot be mif- 
taken; and they are ſuch as theſe : That all 
men are bound to rules of common juſtice: 
That children ſhould honour their parents; 


and the like. Let us now ſuppoſe, that a 


man believes ſome doctrine repugnant to 
theſe, and all other rules of morality: For 
inſtance, that there is no other rule of right, 
but power; and that a man may lawfully 
do any thing that he has force enough to 
juſtify; and that, in purſuance of this per- 
ſuaſion, he ſhould oppreſs his neighbours 
that are weaker than himſelf, and ſeize 
upon all that he could ſafely lay his hands 
on, without reſpect to right or wrong, pro- 
perly ſo called; J believe none of us would 
count him an honeſt man, tho' he acts 
according to principles which he heartily 
believes, but rather the farther from being 
honeſt, for being corrupted to fo great a 
degree, as to have loſt the ſenſe of good 
and evil. Experience, as well as Scripture, 
| ſhews, that men may have a reprobate ſenſe; 
2 | _ and 
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and a ſeared conſcience; that their very 
mind and conſcience may be defiled; that 
they may do things, which the common 
fenſe of mankind proclaims to be unjuſt and 
wicked; while, if we believe what they 
fay of themſelves, their own hearts reproach 
them not: Theſe are not only wicked, but 
deſperately wicked men; tbe hight that is 
in them be darkneſs, how great is that dark- 
neſs? In all things of this nature, it is evi- 
dent, that without faith and knowledge the 
heart cannot be good. 

Befides, we are to conſider, that all men 
who have natural capacity, and means of 
underſtanding God's will, are obhged to 
know it; and therefore ſincerity cannot 
conſiſt with unbelief and ignorance thereof, 
becauſe it cannot ſtand with perſiſting in the 
neglect of Þ plain duty. God revealed his 
will to mankind, by the light of nature, 
and by the promulgation of the Goſpel, on 
purpoſe that it might be known; and all 
this would have been to no purpoſe, if ig- 
norance might be pleaded in excuſe, when 
the law is ſufficiently made plain, in all 
matters neceflary to be known, that is, in 
all things neceſlary to ſalvation, 
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In truth, the real cauſes of unbelief and 
errors in matters of faith, are not becauſe 
the means of right knowledge are wanting; 
but they are ſuch as theſe, —covetouſneſs, 


ambition, ſtrife, and anger, the affeQation 


of vain glory, the love of eaſe, and plea- 
ſure, partiality, and the ſerving of a by- 
cauſe; and, in ſhort, any inordinate affec- 
tion whatſoever. For where ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions as theſe reign, they corrupt the mind 
with ſecret diſlikes of the truth, and ex- 
tinguiſh the very deſire of knowing it, and 
there can be no ſincerity there. 

And this muſt needs be a fatal cauſe of 
unbelief and deluſion, in matters of reli- 
gion; becauſe the evidence of divine truth, 


tho? it is abundantly ſufficient for the con- 


viction of ingenuous and honeſt minds, yet 
is not fitted to overcome the perverſeneſs of 
the prejudiced and diſhoneſt, that have an 
intereſt againſt it. Great is the evidence of 
religious truth; but yet that evidence is 
ſuch, as may be reſiſted by the cavils and 
obſtinacy of ſincere men. For, all the 
while, it is poſſible to find out pretences 
for unbelief and error, where the doctrine 
of religion is ſhown by never ſo clear a 

| light, 
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light, whilſt that light is no more than à 
rational, but not an irreſiſtible evidence. 
And then, vicious men will ſtrain hard for 
ſuch pretences ; becauſe religion is alſo a 
doctrine that requires a ſtrict holy life. It 
pinches the covetous man from unjuſt gains. 
It forbids the voluptuous man his pleaſures. 


It reſtrains the injured party from revenge. 
It meets every man in his ſin; and checks 


him in his ill way; and will have him live 
by rules, under the ſevereſt penalties. 

And this is the true reaſon, why ſome 
try to eaſe themſelves by unbelief; and 
others, by a falſe way of religion of their 
own contriving, that unties the cord, and 
gives ſome relaxation from the ſtrictneſs of 
the true religion. | 

So that, an honeſt mind is requiſite to the 
underſtanding and believing of the things 
of God; and unbelief and error cannot 
conſiſt with ſincerity, where infincerity i 18 


the cauſe of it. 


WHEREFORE, by way of application of 
this diſcourſe, let us be exhorted to get that 
honeſt and good heart, which is the great 
preparation for a firm Jai, and true 4now- 
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ædge in the things of God. And the firſt 
ſtep towards this is, to put in practice our 
knowledge of the plaineſt things of all in 
piety and virtue. Let us ſet the fear of God 
before our eyes, and the great concern of a 
judgment to come; and learn to prefer our 
ſalvation hereafter, before the riches, the 
pleaſures, and the honours of this world, 
before the praiſe of men, or even all the 
advantages of this life. Then ſhall we be 
prepared, by a full purpoſe of mind, to do 
whatſoever ſhall appear to be God's will, 
and to receive whatſoever ſhall appear to be 
God's truth. | HT 

And when we have endeavoured to know 
that doctrine, which is to lead us into the 
performance of our duty, becauſe we would 
do it; and have conſidered our proper pre- 
judices, to remove them, and to ſet our 
ſelves in a better light to diſcern between 
truth and error; and have added our earneſt 
prayers to God, that he would keep us from 
being led into any dangerous miſtake ;— 
then we may be confident, that no vicious 
affection hath polluted the purity of our 
intention to know and do our maſter's will; 
and then may we waſh our hands in inno- 
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cency, not arrogantly boaſting thereof, but 
with humility and thankfulneſs, acknow- 
ledging the gift and grace of God, in giving 
us the hope of eternal life, in purifying us 
by that hope, in the illuminating our un- 
derſtandings, and guiding of our wills by 
his good ſpirit, till he makes us meet for 
himſelf. 

To conclude the whole: They are bleſſed 
that by this way arrive to ſound knowledge, 
namely, by the cleanſing of their actions, 
and the purifying of their intentions, a 
way that will lead them not only to know- 
ledge, but to ſalvation, Whereas if we 
depart from God, by an impure mind, and 
a wicked life; we are in a certain way of 
damnation, tho? the truth of every queſtion 
in religion were revealed to us by an angel, 
or by the immediate inſpiration of the Holy 
Ghoſt. 

But bleſſed are the righteous in that in- 
tegrity of theirs, and in that good conſcience 
of their own ſincerity, which, like light, 

| ſheweth it fe, as well as other things, It 
gives them that eaſe and peace, and thoſe 
pure delights, which the world cannot take 
away. It makes their poverty, and their 
4 | bs ſickneſs» 
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ſickneſs, better than the health and proſ- 
perity of other men; yea, even their death 
more deſirable, than the pleaſures of life. 

When flatterers forſake us, nay, and 
when, our true friends cannot profit us; 
our honeſty and ſincerity will be a true 
friend indeed, and ſtick by us to the laſt, 
and it makes God to be our friend for ever. 
For they are bleſſed, that are ſincere; be- 
cauſe ſuch are qualified for the happing 
and everlaſting reward of the future life, 
and to appear before the great all-ſecing 
God, who ſearches the heart, and trieth the 
_ reins, and to whom nothing will ſerve to 
recommend us without real integrity: For, 
as our Saviour tells us, the pure in heart 
are the Bed that ſhall fee God: That ſhall 
be our immenſe reward, if we be ſincere 
and without offence before him, and our 
hearts be right 1 in his fight, 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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